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TORPEDO-BOAT is a most delicate 
Z mechanism, or rather a collection 
of delicate mechanisms; it is a bundle 
of whims and tricks. It is to the ordi- 
nary steamer what the finest chronometer 
is to the rough dollar clock, and needs 
the most intelligent and constant care 
and watch fulness. 

Its only formidable weapon of offence 
is the torpedo, and to use this successfully 
it must approach its prey within five hun- 
dred yards. Todo this and to remain un- 
discovered—invisible—torpedo - boats are 
constructed as small as possible, and 
painted a color that will blend with the 
tone of seaand sky at night. Great speed 
is given them to enable them to catch up 
with or avoid an enemy. In order to se- 
cure this speed the hulls are frail and 
lightly constructed; they are only just 
strong enough to stand the propelling 
power of their tremendous engines when 
these engines are in perfect adjustment 
and all parts are working smoothly. 
The slightest derangement of parts, the 
slightest bend in the blade of a propeller, 
and the high speed is gone; the boat eom- 
mences to vibrate, and any attempt to 
drive her and leave the readjustment to 
be attended to later, as could be done in 
an ordinary would result in a 
collapse of machinery, or the breaking of 
a steam-pipe and the scalding to death of 
men who are shut in compartments from 
which there would be no possibility of 
escape. Torpedo-boats are the race-horses 
of the steamer world, built for short dash- 
es at high speed. Yet during the earlier 
part of the Spanish war circumstances 
forced the use of our torpedo- boats for 
long -continued strains in weather that 
proved trying to the much larger vessels 
that were with them. The discomforts 
and the trials borne by their crews dur- 
ing this period will never be known, nor 


vessel, 
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could they be appreciated by any one but 
those who were in the service. 

Before proceeding further in this sketch 
of torpedo-boat service, it may be well to 
describe the general features of one of the 
boats. The Porter is a vessel about 175 
feet long and 17.5 feet wide—ten times her 
own beam in length. She draws but little 
water—her hull less than five feet. Her 
rudder and propellers project below the 
hull so as to get the fullest and most un- 
obstructed effect on the water. Her hull 
is constructed in the strongest and light- 
est manner consistent with the power it 
has tocontain. The thickness of the hull 
plating—except in certain stringers meant 
to take strains—is only one-tenth of an 
inch, and the framing and construction 
generally are in proportion to this. But 
even after what the Porter has been 
through, her hull is as good as the day it 
was built, nota leak having developed nor 
anything given way. Into this frail eraft 
are put three boilers and two main en- 
gines, developing the tremendous energy 
of 4000 horse-power, and capable of driv- 
ing the boat over thirty knots, or with 
the speed of a railroad train. Many oth- 
er engines, pumps, evaporators, etc., are 
crowded into the vessel, until five-sev- 
enths of the ship are taken up with ma- 
chinery and coal; the other two-sevenths 
—the extreme ends—are left, and into 
these is put the boat’s crew—oflicers for- 


ward, men aft. But even into these 
spaces are introduced engines — anchor 





engines, steeringengines; and steam-pipes 
for various purposes lead through all, ren- 
dering them unbearably hot in a tropical 
climate. Torpedo-boats are a compact 
mass of machinery, not meant to keep 
the sea and to live in, but to be used for 
short runs out from a base, to which they 
can return at any time and find rest for 
the crew and repair facilities for their ma- 
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chinery. The exigencies of the earlier 
part of this war required them to be used 
otherwise, and that the boats and their 
crews have so creditably sustained the un- 
usual test is a matter for congratulation to 
their builders and to thie service. 

April 22 found the torpedo-boats tuned 
up to the highest pitch and anxious fora 
chance to try themselves, and it was with 
great hopes and unlimited enthusiasm 
that we started across to Havana that 
memorable morning. 

It was rougli—rough even for the Gulf 
Stream—and that day and night showed 
us that the life on board the Porter was 
going to be a struggle with nature, a test 
of physical endurance. The Porters mo- 
tion in such a sharp sea as nearly all the 
time runs off the coast of Cuba is, to say 
the least, uncomfortable. The roll is 
from 30 to 45 degrees each way, and 
twenty-five times a minute, with occasion- 
ally an extra roll thrown in, which goes 
beyond the registering limit of the indi- 
ators, and makes you wonder why she 
takes the trouble to come back, it seems 
so much easier just to go on all the way 
round. 

To rest and sleep in such conditions is 
very difficult, and is only possible when 
physical exhaustion overcomes every other 
feeling; and then the sleep is so broken 
that it ill fits one to renew the exacting 
duties of handling the delicate mechan- 
isms of the boats, or exercise the cool 
judgment and instant decision demanded 
by the service. 

In addition to this, the heat below was 
such that no one went there except on 
duty. The life was on deck: those on 
duty at their posts were on their feet; the 
remainder, if not struggling with their 
very simple meals, were trying to get some 
sleep, stretched out and wedged in_ be- 
tween torpedo-tubes and rail, or in some 
place that prevented their sliding round. 

In spite of its apparent severity, this 
open-air life proved most healthful, for 
whenever the boat went into port for a 
day or two, or had comparatively smooth 
water, every one at once recovered his 
energy and good temper. The absence 
of routine and routine drills, the con- 
stant excitement of the rapid motion, the 
frequent accidents to the machinery, and 
the struggle to repair the latter and at the 
same time keep the boat going—uall kept 
up a feeling of excitement and expecta- 
tion which reconciled us to every hard- 
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ship, and made us feel that we were right 
where we wanted to be; and all we asked 
for was a chance—something that never 
came for the torpedo-boats during the 
war, 

Hopes that our chance had come were 
high on the Porter the first day off Ha- 
vana. A man-of-war was siglited under 
the Jand, and the New York, Marble- 
head, Wilmington, and Porter started in 
for her; but it turned out to be an Italian, 
and the only guns used were those fired 
in salute. Immediately afterwards the 
Porter's sorrow at the lost opportunity 
was partly assuaged by the capture of 
a schooner within range of the guns of 
the eastern batteries of Havana. When 
the crew of the schooner found they were 
not to be murdered at once, as they had 
been led to believe, they were not only 
reconciled to their fate, but voluntarily 
gave us information of more sugar-laden 
vessels due the next day. The rougliness 
and tedium of that day were easily en- 
dured in the hope of more prizes on the 
morrow. The hopes were realized; day- 
light found the Porter steaming slowly 
for the flag-ship to report, with a’ 200-ton- 
schooner-load of sugar in tow. 

This ended the first forty-eight hours 
of the war. No one in the Porter had 
slept a half-hour at a time, and every 
one was looking hollow-eyed and worn 
out. Fortunately the next few days 
were the smoothest seen off Havana, and 
regular blockading duties were taken 
up, the Porter's station being on the in- 
side line, as near the Morro as possible. 
The nights were spent in working in as 
closely as we could, waiting for a chance 
at anything that might attempt tovet out 
of Havana, to capture it if a merchant- 
man, to torpedo it if a man-of-war. If it 
were a torpedo-boat bent on attacking our 
blockading line, we were to engage and 
destroy or interfere with it as much as 
possible. It was known to us that there 
were torpedo-boats and torpedo gunboats 
in Havana, and au attack from them was 
constantly expected. From what we saw 
during our duty off there. it was thought 
that one, possibly two, feeble attempts 
were made by the Spanish torpedo-boats 
to make an attack, but they never got any 
distance outside their own batteries, al- 
ways being discovered and signalled by 
our inside line of scouts. Anti¢ipation 
and excitement ran high at sueh times, 
and mistakes that came near being seri- 
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ous were several times made. The duty 
of the torpedo-boat was, of course, to in- 
vestigate and ascertain beyond doubt the 
character of any strange vessel sighted. 
This on a dark and stormy night meant 
getting into very close quarters. A signal, 
which was changed every night, consist- 
ing of a combination of red and white 
lights, was ordered for the purpose of 
identification among our own vessels. 
But to display this signal was to be- 
come a target for the enemy's fire, and 
it was therefore little 
sible. 

Frequently, in the anxiety to discover 
whether the strange craft were friend or 
foe without betraying her own presence, 
a torpedo-boat was fired on by her own 
friends. The blockading squadron were 
taking no chances of any kind of ap- 


used as as pos- 


proaching dark little craft, and used the 
Western method of shooting first and 
inquiring afterwards. In the excite- 
ment consequent on the signal ‘* Ene- 
my’s torpedo- boat sighted,” even tor- 
pedo- boats engaged each other. This 
happened one of the first nights off Ha- 
vana. The moment the signal was made, 
all the scouting vessels in that vicinity 
converged at full speed towards the point 
where the signal stars had been seen. 
Suddenly out of the gloom of night, and 
right across the bows of the Porter, rush- 
ed a dark object, the sparks from its 
funnels and the dim outline marking it 
distinctly as a torpedo-boat. No ques- 
tions were asked by the Porter, for we 
knew no other torpedo-boat of ours was 
on that section of the blockade. There 
was a heavy sea, and dense clouds of 
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black smoke were sweeping down between 
us from our low funnels. This fortu- 
nately caused the first shots to go wild, 
and instantly, in answer to our fire, 
the night signal was shown. It was 
one of our own boats that had come 
from Cardenas with despatches, and she 
was looking for the flag-ship. A joking 
apology and a hearty laugh from us all 
ended our little encounter, and the two 
boats parted, not to meet again for weeks 
—not until the Porter, returning to Key 
West from her cruise to Porto Rico, found 
the Winslow battle-scarred and torn by the 
enemy's shell, her captain wounded, and 
her executive and five of her crew dead. 
It was no laughing matter this time; but, 
with all its horror, the uppermost feeling 
in us was that of pride in the gallant 
fight they had made in all but hopeless 
circumstances—circumstances that would 
have proved fatal to all on board had it 
not been for the gallantry of American 
sailors—the crew of the Hudson, who, 
literally fighting with one hand and help- 
ing the wounded with the other, remain- 
ed under fire until they could pull the 
disabled Winslow out to safety. 

About two o'clock one morning a 
steamer was reported running towards 
Havana. It was an ideal night for tor- 
pedo attack, dark, with a strong wind 
blowing and occasional light rain-squalls. 
She was allowed to pass, but nothing defi- 
nite could be made out, and as the Porter 
was well off to the eastward of Havana, 
the supposition was that it could not be 
one of the blockaders. 

Dropping into her wake, our speed was 
increased, all hands were called to their 
stations, and every preparation made for 
attack. The Porter was now closing rapid- 
ly in, and through the smoke we could 
make out that the vessel ahead was a 
man-of-war, and a large one. At this 
time the whereabouts of the Spanish ar- 
mored cruisers was unknown, and from 
what we then could see of the vessel 
ahead, she answered their description per- 
fectly. More steam was put on, and the 
Porter rushed up close on the quarter of 
the chase, well within torpedo distance, 
and still undiscovered. Being now so 
close that, even if discovered, we could 
not be stopped before the torpedo was dis- 
charged, and wishing to make no mistake, 
the night signal was made for an instant 
and then turned off. It brought no an- 
swer. 


Excitement on the Porter was at fever- 
heat, and the enforced silence and the 
nervous tension were hard to bear. That 
we had found the enemy, and that we 
had him all to ourselves, and had him 
where there was no possibility of his 
getting away, was such an unhoped- 
for opportunity that nothing short of 
firing and cheering would express what 
we felt, and the effort to repress these 
was most difficult. To make assurance 
doubly sure, the night signal was again 
made, and the forward gun fired, imme- 
diately followed by a second. That we 
were now discovered was evident, and 
in a moment signal - lights were shown, 
and a gun fired at us. The signal-lights 
shown were the wrong ones for that 
night, and only served to strengthen our 
conviction that the chase was an enemy. 
Full speed was rung on the Porter, and 
the final rush to torpedo was made, 
when, just in the nick of time, the iden- 
tity of the ship was recognized, and amidst 
shouting of orders to cease firing, and 
hails through the megaphone demanding 
explanations, the vessels were brought 
to a stand-still within 100 yards of 
each other, and mutual explanations 
made. 

This incident is given to illustrate the 
fact that the torpedo-boat, acting under 
the conditions for which she was built, 
is a most dangerous weapon. Reasoning 
from the superficial facts, much has been 
written of the uselessness of the torpedo- 
boat. It is as well to correct this im- 
pression now whileevents are still fresh in 
the popular mind. The idea of torpedo 
attack is attack under cover of darkness, 
rain, or fog. The construction and paint- 
ing have this object in view. There is no 
protection against even the lightest pro- 
jectile, and to make a successful attack 
the boat must remain undiscovered until 
almost the moment for the discharge of 
its torpedo. Our vessels fully compre- 
hended the dangers of torpedo attack, 
and all precautions were taken to guard 
against one. In spite of this, one of 
them had a narrow escape from being 
torpedoed by the Porter, not having 
been discovered until well-within strik- 
ing distance. In this case the cruiser 
was a lost ship, and ever after had the 
utmost respect for the possibilities of 
successful torpedo attack. Had the Por- 
ter been certain that the vessel sight- 
ed was an enemy, and had it not been 
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THE ‘“‘ PORTER” ENGAGING THE BATTERIES OFF SAN JUAN. 


necessary to disclose her presence by sig- 
nals, ete., the attack could have been 
successfully made, and the Porter would 
have escaped without harm. No lack of 
discipline, Jookouts, or attention was in 
any way responsible for the incident, all 
these being fully up to the high state of 
efficiency in our navy. Only the favor- 
ing darkness of a stormy night and the 
advantage which we took of the cruiser’s 
smoke made such a result possible. Con- 
trast these conditions with those under 
which the Spaniards made their gallant 
but foolish efforts at Manila and Santiago. 
They showed splendid heroism, but how 
was it to be expected that thin torpedo 
craft could live and approach through 
a fire that destroyed armored cruisers ? 
Their chief defence — invisibility — was 
lacking. Torpedo-boats have sufficient 
speed to choose their time of attack, and, 
to be successful, the time chosen must be 
one favorable to the torpedo - boat—not 
favorable to her enemy, as was the case 
in both attacks in this war. 


Through our lack of preparedness, the 
opening of the war found us deficient in 
many things, and necessitated the use of 
torpedo-boats for anything and every- 
thing except legitimate torpedo-boat ser- 


vice. When we finally got proper ves- 
sels to take blockading despatches and 
to perform the other duties to which 
our torpedo fleet had been diverted, it 
was too late. Some of the boats were 
worn out by the arduous service they 
had been through. Both the boats them- 
selves and their crews have established 
records for endurance, and have shown 
sea-going qualities which have excited 
the admiration of foreign experts in sucli 
matters. It has been a fine experience in 
the possibilities of the uses of torpedo- 
boats, but it was a very exhausting ex- 
perience to the boats and their crews. 
The variety in the life went far to recon- 
cile the crews of these boats to their dis- 
comforts and to the extraordinarily hard 
work they had todo. Such variety came 
at length to the Porter. Blockading 
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duty had settled down into a steady, mo- 
notonous routine, and we welcomed the 
orders that sent us to communicate with 
the shore after dark and try and get a 
messenger from Havana. Tlougl unsuc- 
cessful, this led to the Porter's being sent 
off 200 miles along the enemy's coast, 
away from all our blockade-line, and 
directly into the haunt of the enemy’s 
gunboats, to land messengers to Gen- 
eral Gomez. We found the enemy's 
gunboats at the entrance of the very 
bay we were ordered into, and in the 
morning had the pleasure of driving 
three of them before us. They return- 
ed in the afternoon, re-enforced by two 
larger vessels, and nearly closed the 
exit from the bay to us before we could 
get out. We expected more trouble 
with these vessels on our proposed re- 
turn to pick up the messengers, but we 
never went back, as we found orders 
awaiting usat Key West to join the flag- 
ship in the expedition to Porto Rico. 
There had been no real fighting up 
to this time, and we started with plea- 
sant anticipations of seeing some. The 
cruise proved to be the bardest and 
longest ever made by a torpedo-boat. 
It lasted three weeks during which 
2800 miles was run by the Porter, some 
of it at high speed; and while no 
breaks or accidents occurred that could 
not be remedied by the crew, it proved one 
continuous struggle, with small but inces- 
santly occurring breakages, due to the 
strain of constant running in a heavy sea, 
and allowed but little rest for tle vessel's 
mechanies. Running as the squadron did, 
without lights, it required the most cease- 
less vigilance to keep in position and not 
run into some vessel. For the torpedo- 
boats this was especially hard, as there 
were but two officers to a boat, and one 
of these had to be on watch night and 
day. This severe duty, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that what rest we got 
was of a very unsatisfactory kind, made 
the duty extremely wearing. Had the 
weather been as hot as that the Por- 
ter experienced later on the south coast 
of Cuba, it is probable that the crew 
would have succumbed. As it was, 
we went through in fairly good state, 
only two men giving out on that cruise. 
At the bombardment of San Juan the 
Porter took a more prominent part than 
was either intended or desired, but, for- 
tunately, escaped without harm. From 


all information that had been obtained, it 
was understood that no guns were mounted 
on the wall to the eastward of the Morro. 
To this apparently safe station the Porter 
was ordered, being directed to remain 
there during the bombardment. prepared 
to torpedo any armored vessel that came 
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out of San Juan entrance. The assigned 
position was taken, and the first round of 
the attacking vessels was completed, when 
the wall that was supposed to be without 
guns developed a strong and active bat- 
tery. As the attacking ships were then 
making the turn out at sea preparatory 
to returning for the second round, the lit- 
tle Porter occupied a position of undue 
prominence, and in consequence received 
the entire attention of this battery, di- 
rectly under which she lay. It is lard 
to understand how such a storm of pro- 
jectiles could all have missed her; but it 
was not a chance to be risked a second 
time, and before the battery could fire 
again the Porter was turning out at full 
speed, firing back with her 1-pounders, 
and swallowed up in a cloud of black 
smoke from her own funnels. It was a 
narrow escape, and it was evident our 
report of ‘‘no damage and no casualties” 
was received by the flag-ship with much 
relief. 

Cervera’s fleet was now reported as 
being behind us, and the squadron start- 
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ed at once back towards Key West, the 
Porter keeping up connection through 
the cable stations at the various ports 
along the homeward track. It was tough 
service, for high speed had to be made, 
however rough the water or however 
thick the weather. Unknown ports 
must be entered, as often as not at night, 
without pilotage; and on that coast a 
mistake means in all probability the loss 
of the vessel, for the sea is always heavy 
and the shore is a net-work of coral reefs. 
Good luck, however, attended the Porter, 
and when she did finally strike a reef it 
was inside a harbor and in smooth water, 
and she escaped with slight damage—so 
little, in fact, that she was able to steam 
to Mobile and repair damages, joining 
the flag-ship again on the sixth day, just 
in time to accompany the New York and 
Oregon to Santiago. 

On this trip and on the blockade of 
Santiago the possibilities of the torpedo- 
boats being able to keep the sea and do 
cruisers’ duty was more than ever exem- 
plified, but at the expense of ruining the 
Porter as a torpedo-boat. The waters off 
Santiago are exposed to the continual 
sweep of the easterly trade-winds, and the 
sea is always rolling along in big fur- 
rows. For more than three weeks after 
our arrival off Santiago the Porter had 
to just stay and take what came, like her 
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big sisters the cruisers and battle-ships, 
and while those great structures lay al- 
most still, their engines stopped, and nei 
ther wind nor sea having any perceptible 
effect on them, the Porter had to keep en- 
gines going, and had to be kept moving, 
either head to the sea or running off with 
it. Even then the motion was bad, and 
soon pulled all the crew down to a state 
of physical inefficiency, while their nerves 
were put on edge from loss of sleep. The 
ceaseless vigilance required at night, and 
the constant messenger and despatch ser- 
vice required during the day, left Jit- 
tle of our time unemployed. It was 
expected that the Spanish torpedo - boat 
destroyers would make an attack on the 
fleet at night, and this idea was further 
strengthened by an alarm the second 
night after our arrival, during which 
nearly all the vessels of the Eastern 
Squadron were hotly engaged, supposed- 
ly with torpedo-boats, but in reality with 
aves in the shore-line, moving trains on 
shore, and the tops of the big waves. 
Next day the Porter found floating off 
Santiago two bronze torpedoes which had 
evidently been recently fired. This find. 
of course, strengthened the argument of 
those who had seen torpedo-boats, espe- 
cially that of the vessel which had seen a 
torpedo-boat with two funnels and had 
sunk her. Later it was found that these 
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two torpedoes were fired by the Reina 
Mercedes at the Merrimac on the night of 
her run into Santiago Harbor, and hav- 
ing missed her, floated out amongst our 
fleet, These torpedoes were still extreme- 
iy dangerous. Any ship striking the for- 
ward end of one would have fared ex- 
actly as if the torpedo had run into 
her. It was therefore necessary either to 
destroy or recover these machines. Re- 
covery was preferable, of course, but 
extremely dangerous in the heavy sea 
running, unless they could be rendered 
harmless by the removal of the firing- 
pin or war-nose. There was a gallant 
attempt to do this by a young officer at- 
tached to the Porter, who jumped over- 
board and wrestled with the torpedo 
single-handed, while trying to unscrew 
the firing-pin. One of these torpedoes 
was lost during these operations, sinking 
despite all efforts to recover it. The oth- 
er was taken on board the Porter, where 
it remained an object of curiosity to all 
until, on our arrival at New York, it was 
transferred to the torpedo depot at New- 
port. 

The routine of blockade in rough wa- 
ter was fast wearing us out, but when 
Guantanamo was taken a port of refuge 
was at last open to us. Heretofore we 
had been obliged to coal at sea from our 
colliers, or in some instances from the 
battle-ships—an extremely dangerous and 
unsatisfactory undertaking for a small 
boat with thin sides. But now we could 
coal in comfort, and occasionally have a 
few hours in smooth water. The daily 
run of forty miles up from Santiago to 
Guantanamo, and back again in the 
evening, was thought by us to be a very 
little price to pay for the rest and sleep 
it meant, and the chance it gave us to 
stop the engines for a while and make 
much - needed repairs. Things moved 
quickly now towards the finish. The 
marines arrived and fought their way 
into possession of the hill-top at Playa 
del Este, and the bay of Guantanamo be- 
gan to fill up with our ships— battle- 
ships, cruisers, torpedo-boats, and colliers 
—all glad to get out of that everlasting 
sea and get their anchors down in smooth 
water. Then came the arrival of the 
transports and the landing of the troops 
—incidentally the arrival of three other 
torpedo-boats, to bear the Porter company 
under the Morre at night, and share the 
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despatch and messenger service. This 
had now got to be greater than ever, on 
account of the necessity of keeping touch 
with the army. The blockade was drawn 
closer at night than ever, and the tor- 
pedo- boats and auxiliaries lay right un- 
der the Spanish guns, getting so close 
that even in the dark nights they were 
often seen and fired at from both sides 
of the entrance. It was expected that 
Cervera would come out at night. The 
torpedo - boats recognized that this was 
to be their opportunity, and each one 
passed the hours of darkness with all 
hands ready for attack and the vessel as 
close in to the entrance as possible. No 
one for a moment thought that the Span- 
ish fleet would make an attempt to escape 
by daylight, and all the torpedo-boats left 
at early daylight, going to Guantanamo, 
there to stay and rest till dark, ready 
for another night’s vigil. But the unex- 
pected happened—as usual—and caught 
not only all the torpedo-boats absent, but 
the battle-ships and cruisers, which had 
taken that day off to coal—all too far 
away to do anything but hurry down to 
Santiago in answer to the telephone mes- 
sage, ‘‘Cervera is out,” railing at their 
hard luck in being away, and hoping the 
Spanish would turn east, and that we 
would still meet any vessels which had 
broken through and got away. But 
again fate was against us, and Cervera 
turned to the westward, and of all the 
battle for which we had waited and 
watched during the tedious days and 
nights of blockade we only saw the 
burning wrecks, the crowds of wounded 
and prisoners being brought on board 
our vessels, and the cheerful, happy crews 
of our own ships who had been lucky 
enough to be in it. . 

This practically ended the service 
afloat for the torpedo-boats, and it closed 
without their ever having had a chance 
to prove the value of the torpedo in ac- 
tion. 

But this strain of duty had put the 
final touches to the already failing mo- 
tive power of the Porter, and the strug- 
gle to keep her going and not lay off for 
repairs was over. It was a cruise of 
trial and hardship, but of change and 
excitement enough to balance the ac- 
count. It was an experience one is glad 
to have had, but that one does not want 
again. 
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HANNAH THE QUAKERESS. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE. 


| gene ye the Quakeress sat 

And knit, by the parlor door; 

And she heard within the Brethren’s feet 
Pacing her sanded floor; 


For to-day—in the hour of fear, 
Of defeat by land and sea, 

When despair had clutched the hearts that fought 
Or prayed for Liberty, 


When lives and gold seemed flung 
In a useless, hopeless fight 

Waged by a handful of ragged boys 
Against great England’s might, 


They had met at Friend Isaac’s house 
To vote for a shameful peace. 

(Better their gold with a tyrant’s bond 
Than Freedom's beggared lease!) 


And Hannah, who curtsied them in 
By two and three and four, 

With their brooding lips and their troubled eyes, 
Thought, as she scanned them o’er: 


‘*They’re wanting no woman's word; 
My counsel they’d scorn and mock; 
But Ill set my chair by the parlor door, 
And turn the heel of my sock.” 


She was the gentlest dame, 
The most dutiful wife, in town; 
Never a glint of her heart's fire slipped 
‘Neath the veil of her lashes brown. 


3ut swifter her needles clicked 
As the wavering footsteps went 

To and fro till for ‘‘ Peace!” for ‘‘ Peace!” 
The clamorous voices blent. 


‘**Peace!”—and her knitting stopped 
As the dastard votes were cast— 
As the Elder read them one by one— 

And Isaac's name was the last! 


Ah!—in through the wide-flung door 
Burst Hannah the Quakeress then, 

And with heaving bosom and storming brow 
She faced the astounded men. 
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The blue yarn sock in her hand 
Shook with its bristling steel 
As she snatched the votes from the Elder’s grasp 
And ground them beneath her heel. 








‘“Shame on you—traitors—-cowards— 

Who fail at your Country’s need! 
Who would sell your birthright, sell your souls, 
In your paltry selfish greed! 











‘““We want not your Tory gold! 
The Lord God shields our right! 

Yea, as He guided Israel’s host, 

A pillar of fire by night, 







‘*He will lead our Armies on! 
And when our land is free ”"— 

The blue sock waved like a flag of war— 

“Traitors! where will you be?” 














Speechless the Council stood, 
Dumb ‘neath that storm of shame, 
Till Isaae gasped: ‘‘ She is distraught! 
Out!—to thy knitting, dame!” 











Then how she flamed and turned! 
‘*Distraught with shame of thee! 
Yea, Isaac Arnett, hold thy tongue— 
Thou'lt take this word from me! 












‘* Now, as the Lord doth hear, 
Choose thou ‘twixt peace and strife. 

I married thee for an honest man; 

I'll be no traitor’s wife! 
















‘*Thou canst keep thy house and thy King. 
I know my Country’s worth! 

I'd rather starve in her frozen fields 

Than feed at a traitor’s hearth!’ 














Flushed Isaac’s cold cheek then; 
The Brethren hung their heads; 

And the Elder lifted the trampled votes 

And tore them into shreds. 







“Thank God in this nest of fear 
There beats one loyal heart! 
Hannah Arnett, to us this day 


A Flame of the Lord thou art! 








‘Friends, when a woman leads, 
No man is laggard found! 

Here, to my Country's need and War 

I pledge an hundred pound.” 














Then the Elder lifted his pen 
And wrote his gift and name, 

While with ten and twenty and fifty more 

The Brethren crowding came; 
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And stirred as the great deep stirs 
When a tempest smites the sea, 
They pledged their honor, wealth, and lives 


Again to Liberty! 


And what of Hannah the dame, 
With her heart of fire and steel? 

Oh! she smoothed her kerchief, and set her cap, 
And finished her stocking heel. 


PANCHO’S HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. 


I. 

T was the close of the long hot after- 
noon of April 30 in Manila. Little 
Pancho was having his heart’s desire, a 
ride on the tramway. He had had many 
joys this day; for had his papa not taken 
him down the harbor to see his beautiful 
big ship, the Santander? What a grand 
time Pancho had had, trotting over the 
deck on his sturdy little legs, poking into 
every corner, and being carried below by 
the sailors to see the big guns and the 
huge engines! His large, wondering 
eyes had gazed at everything, and his lit- 
tle tongue had wagged incessantly with 
question after question. His parents had 
followed him about, bursting with pride 
over his quaint sayings and gallant 
appearance —a_ boastful, manly little 
three-year-old, in white linen blouse 
and short wide skirts, a huge red and yel- 
low sash round his fat waist. His plump 
sunburnt legs were bare, the feet incased 
in low white socks and smart red ankle- 
ties. A straw hat with enormous wide 
brim and red and yellow streamers crown- 
ed the gay little figure, and from under- 
neath peeped out the chubby olive face, 

with its big, searching, knowing eyes. 

“When are you going to lick the 
Yankees, papa?” he asked. 

** Oh, they will be along in two or three 
days,” said the young lieutenant, airily. 
‘*You can come and see the ship again 
to-morrow, after mass, but I expect we 
shall be getting up steam by Sunday 
night, and by Monday or Tuesday you 
will see us sail out of the harbor to meet 
the Yankees and give them their deserts.” 

They were alone in the tram-car—pvac- 
tically alone, that is, for the Malay driver 


did not count; he was too busy whipping 
his lazy mules—so the proud parents could 
give way to their long pent-up feelings. 
They put the little chap between them, 
took each a chubby hand, and leaned over 
him adoringly. 

‘* What are we, Pancho?” 

‘*Happy Family!” shouted Pancho, 
with a joyous chuckle, kicking out his 
bare legs. 

They fell to hugging him and devour- 
ing him with kisses. They were a pair 
of young things, the lieutenant and his 
wife, she not a day over twenty, he per- 
haps three or four years older. Lieuten- 
ant Don Alejandro Alvarez was not any 
ordinary every-day Alvarez, but a gen- 
uine Alvarez de Toledo y Porto Carrero, 
scion of a famous military family, young- 
er son of a younger son of a marques 
and triple grandee of the bluest blood of 
Castile. And she—well, it had been a 
queer match for an Alvarez de Toledo. 
She was pretty, sixteen-year-old Trinidad 
Scholz, of Malaga; her father, a German 
by birth, was a naturalized American cit- 
izen, who had made money in the States, 
and after middle life had gone into the 
wine trade in Malaga, and married the 
daughter of his Spanish partner. The 
old gentleman had retired from business 
a number of time$, but always found him- 
self bored to death in idleness, and his 
latest business venture led him to Manila. 
This was very convenient, for Trinidad 
lived with her father while her husband 
was at sea,and as he was now stationed 
with the Pacific squadron at the Philip- 
pines, the little family were frequently re- 
united. 

Franz Scholz lived in the suburbs, on 
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the edge of the foreign quarter, where he 
could have gardens and shade trees, foun- 
tains and wide verandas, to alleviate the 
heat. At the beginning of his residence 
in Manila he had floated the American 
flag from the front portico, but now he 
was in a quandary between adoptive pa- 
triotism and other sentiments conflicting 
with it. He had no quarrel with the 
Spaniards; he had lived among them for 
years; his business interests were with 
Spain and her dependencies; the wife of 
his old age had been a Spaniard; his 
daughter had married a Spaniard, an offi- 
cer of the Spanish navy. It cut the old 
man to the heart: to pull in Old Glory, 
but when the war talk began, prudence 
and affection combined to advise this step. 
Now his heart was torn anew. His bosom 
swelled at the thought of Uncle Sam’s 
fleet sailing in its majesty to plant the 
flag of freedom on the soil of the Philip- 
pines; but, on the other hand, there was 
his well-beloved son-in-law, his only 
child’s husband, going forth on the Span- 
ish war-ship to defend his country against 
the invader. It was a hard position. 

It had been a hard position, too, for the 
young lieutenant. He had a genuine af- 
fection for his Yankee father-in-law, who 
had always brought up his daughter to 
call herself an American; and though it 
seemed a little far-fetched in her case, as 
she had been born on Spanish soil of a 
Spanish mother, and had never set foot 
in the United States, yet Trinidad had al- 
ways seemed to share her father’s en- 
thusiastic devotion to the stars and stripes. 
Since the relations between the two coun- 
tries had been strained, she had said little. 
She knew her husband must fight for his 
country, and she would not wish him to 
fail in his duty; so, whatever her feelings 
might be,she held her tongue and gave 
them no expression. But this was not 
satisfactory to the proud, sensitive young 
Spaniard, who longed for his wife’s whole 
allegiance. When the day came that war 
was declared, he ventured to say to her, 
timidly, 

‘*T am sorry, Tarta, that it is my duty 
to fight against your country.” 

She turned towards him with a quick 
flash in her eyes, and gazed at him curi- 
ously for a moment. Then she said, 
‘“ Where have I failed towards you, Ale- 
jandro, that you do not know, at the end 
of four years, that your country is my 
country, and your God my God?” 
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He caught her to his breast; but even 
as he did so she dashed away a tear, and 
a few minutes later she was pacing the 
court-yard with her old father, her arm 
thrust affectionately through his. There 
was peace between the Yankee and the 
Spaniard, because Love stood between 
them. 

So Papa Scholz had a friendly greeting 
for his gay-uniformed son-in-law when 
the little family returned from their trip 
that Saturday evening. The old gentle- 
man sauntered out on to the veranda, 
cigar in mouth, and fanning himself la- 
zily. 

‘** Well, Ally Handro, couldn’t you find 
anything cooler to do this hot day than 
to drag your family out on the baking 
bay and into a stuffy ship? Better have 
staid right here with me. You look as if 
the little fellow had dragged you through 
a knot-hole. I bet you he asked a few 
questions! So, Tarty,” kissing his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ you don’t look much the worse for 
wear, after all. Never dreamed your hus- 
band would let you go down there in 
your best bib and tucker to flirt with all 
those gay Castilians. He doesn’t scare 
worth a cent, does he? Hulloa, Buster!” 
tossing his grandson in the air till his 
skirts spread out like a parachute. ‘‘ Nev- 
er thought I should see you again; thought 
they would want to make you captain of 
the ship right off. Come, tell your old 
grandpa how many of the big guns you 
fired off, and how the world looked from 
the maintopmast yard.” 

They had a grand frolic together, the 
old man and the little man, till Trinidad 
interfered, and said the child would never 
sleep if he got so hot and excited. Then 
Pancho’s colored nurse loomed up on the 
horizon, signalling bedtime, and there 
were more hugs and embraces and bless- 
ings showered on his little person, till he 
was borne off, kicking joyously, and shout-. 
ing: ‘‘Happy Family! Happy Family! 
God bless Happy Family!” 

The Englishman dropped in at the 
evening meal, which consisted of well- 
seasoned dishes of fricasseed meats, abun- 
dant vegetables, salad, and black coffee. 
The Englishman often turned up, and 
evidently felt at home with the little 
household. He was fifty years of age, 
and alone in the world, but in the days 
when he was as young as Don Alejandro 
he too had a pretty young wife and little 
boy. He had once or twice referred to 
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those days before the young couple, and 
they always had a welcome for him, and 
understood why it was half pleasant, half 
sad, for him to see them together, and why 
a fancied resemblance between Trinidad 
and his love of long ago gave him a pe- 
culiar air of chivalrous deference and 
tenderness towards her. He had been 
for thirty years in the East India civil 
service, and his wife and child had early 
succumbed, partly to the Indian climate, 
partly to the terrors and fatigues endured 
in an insurrection of native tribes. He 
had come to Manila about the same time 
as Papa Scholz, and they had become good 
friends from the first. 

The evening meal finished, the young 
lieutenant and his wife strolled into the 
garden, while the old gentleman beck- 
oned the Englishman into his sanctum—a 
high, vaulted, airy room, looking out over 
palm and orange trees and plashing foun- 
tains. 

‘*Come in here where they can’t hear 
us,” he said, sinking into a chair and 
lighting a cigar. ‘‘I must talk or bust! 
I have to be holding in all the time be- 
fore those young things. Of course Ally 
Handro has got to fight for his country; 
I shouldn’t have any respect for him if 
he funked; and of course she thinks it is 


all right, and it is best she should feel 
that way; but, oh, how I should like to 
get with a lot of Yankees and just let off 
a whoop and a yell, with the band playing 
‘John Brown’ and ‘Marching through 


Georgia’! Yes, sir, I fought through the 
civil war, and I don’t like war; there’s 
nothing comfortable or pleasant about it 
to either side; but, I tell you, there’s no- 
thing like talk of war or sight of the boys 
to stir the blood and set the old hearts 
beating! Yet here's our glorious fleet 
with the blessed stars and stripes making 
for these shores in the cause of humanity 
and freedom, and I have got to hold in 
and not say a word, on account of those 
poor young things out under the trees 
there spooning.” 

‘*Poor young things! Let them be 
alone together as long as possible,” said 
the Englishman, solemnly. ‘‘It may be 
their last evening on earth together.” 

‘*No! you don’tsay! Why, our fleet 
can’t possibly get here for two days yet. 
What's the danger?” 

‘*I think there has been a serious mis- 
calculation, and that the Yankee fleet 
may be here to-night. The Spanish fleet 
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cannot stand up before it for a moment. 
They have hardly three ships that are 
fighters, and those are not as swift and 
have not as long-range guns as the Amer- 
icans. Their only hope is in some shrewd 
strategic move and the most vigilant 
watch, and there they are lying quietly 
at anchor under the shadow of the Ar- 
senal, without steam up or a single patrol 
on the lookout. It would take them sev- 
eral hours to get into battle-array, and 
the mouth of tle bay is wide and hard 
to defend. You may be sure that the 
Yankee commodore knows their weak- 
ness, and will take advantage of it by 
some quick decisive action.” 

“Glory hallelujah—” began the old 
man; then he suddenly remembered, and 
checked himself. ‘‘ Poor Ally Handro!” 
he added, in a more subdued tone. After 
a pause he remarked, mournfully: ‘I 
wish I could hate the Spaniards with a 
good red-hot hatred; butI can’t. I have 
lived among them so long and know 
them so well, and, hang it! I can’t help 
liking and respecting them, though they 
have got a rotten government.” 

Alejandro and Trinidad were calling 
to him now to say good-night, for the 
young lieutenant must board his ship be- 
fore nightfall. The Englishman accom- 
panied him, and they sauntered through 
the gayly lighted promenade on the banks 
of the yellow Pasig. 

** You have always had a kindly feel- 
ing for my wife and myself,” stammered 
the young man. ‘‘I dared not alarm my 
father-in-law, but for her sake I know I 
may treat you as a friend. You will 
guard her and the child, will you not? 
You have been in these parts long enough 
to know that my fears for them are not 
from the Americans, but from the na- 
tives.” He shuddered. The Englishman 
clasped his hand. Alejandro swallowed 
hard, then went on: ‘‘A soldier ought 
not to marry. It makes him a miserable 
coward to think his loved ones are in 
danger and he is helpless to protect.” 
He waved his arm towards the men-of- 
war at anchor off Cavité. ‘‘ Whatever 
we may say before the world, there is 
not a man of us but Knows,” he said, 
with set teeth, ‘‘that we are not fit to 
meet the Yankees. We hope to defend 
the city, but in an open fight those ships 
are mere death-traps. But if we cannot 
save Spain, at least we can die for her, 
and she will rejoice that her sons were 
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faithful unto death!” Again the Eng- 
lishman gripped his hand. 

‘*Guard my dear ones,” faltered the 
young man; then dashing the drops 
from his eyes, he sprang lightly on board 
the launch that was to take him to Ca- 
vité. 

‘“‘T will, I will, God helping me 


” 


said 


the Englishman, and the launch was soon 
lost in the darkness that brooded over 
the waters of the great bay. 


II. 


The thunder of cannon had ushered in 
the dawn of Sunday. Now it had ceased, 
and the sky for miles around was lighted 
with the fierce glow from burning wrecks, 
and the freshness of the morning was 
withering in smoke. Having a solemn 
charge to fulfil, the Englishman hastened 
through the streets of the panic-stricken 
city, driving recklessly through swarming 
thoroughfares out to the almost deserted 
suburbs. His mind was in a daze of pain, 
and he could frame no words to convey 
his awful message. He entered the house, 
trembling with sympathy for its desola- 
tion. He turned mechanically towards 
the sanctum of Papa Scholz; and there, 
cowering in the depths of a huge leather 
arm-chair, was the poor old man, his 
arms embracing Old Glory, his face buried 
in its folds, and his whole body shaking 
with smothered sobs. He held out one 
hand to the Englishman, but did not lift 
his face. Before they could exchange a 
word the door suddenly opened, and Trin- 
idad stood on the threshold, wide-eyed and 
tearless. 

‘**Tsaw you come. I know you will tell 
me the truth,” she said, forcing herself 
to be calm. ‘‘ They are afraid to tell me, 
but I know there has been a battle and 
we are defeated |” 

‘** Yes,” stammered the Englishman. 

‘** And those flames?” she asked. 

“The Castillo and the flag-ship are on 
fire,” he said, wretchedly. 

‘*And the Santander? Tell me of the 
Santander,” she cried, breathlessly. ‘‘ Is 
she burning too?” 

‘No. But—” 

‘“Did she surrender?” 
screamed. 

‘**No!” shouted the Englishman. ‘Not 
a man of them surrendered. They nailed 
the colors to the mast and sank, fighting 
to the water's edge!” 

She drew a long breath. 


She almost 


** Thank 
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God !” was all she said. 
white and still. 

He caught her in his arms and laid her 
on the lounge. Her father sprang up, 
and the two men labored to bring her 
back to consciousness, even the conscious- 
ness of desolation and life-sorrow. She 
did not fully arouse, however, until a 
glad gay shout struck their ears, the 
door was flung open, and little Panclio 
came dancing and prancing into the room 
in all the glory of freshly starched linen 
and bright sashes. 

**Don’t tell him,” pleaded the mother, 
in an agonized whisper. 

‘Hurrah! We beat the Yankees! I 
knew we should,” called out the child, 
dancing up to the Englishman. Then 
he stopped short. ‘‘I thought you were 
papa,” he said, disappointedly. He look- 
ed round at the grave faces with sudden 
misgiving. 

‘*We did beat them, didn’t we?” he 
asked. 

‘*Of course we did,” said the English- 
man, adding under his breath a muttered 
‘*God forgive me!” 

!” cried the child again, twirl- 


Then she turned 


‘Hurrah! 
ing round and round till his skirts stood 
straight out and his sash wrapped tightly 
round him. His mother tried to smile 
and clap her hands. But he suddenly 
caught sight of his grandfather, and a 
new thought struck him. He ran to the 
old man, climbed upon his knee, and 
wound a loving arm round his neck. 

‘*Don’t mind, dear grandpa,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘‘We wouldn’t hurt you 
for anything. We love you dearly, even 
if you are a Yankee. Dear grandpa, 
don’t look so sad.” 

For the tears were rolling down the 
old man’s cheeks and he raised his eyes 
to heaven. The child was affected by 
this grief, and the corners of his little 
mouth began to twitch. His mother 
sprang up with an effort at gayety, took 
him by the hand, and led him off. 

‘*Come with me, Pancho, and we will 
try and find Pépé and Carlos, and you 
shall get your drum and play soldier 
with them in the court-yard.” 

But as she led the child out of the 
room he was still looking over his shoul- 
der in a troubled way at the old man, 
and called out consolingly from the door- 
way: 

‘‘Never mind, grandpa; nobody will 
hurt you. I'll get my gun and protect 
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you. We love you, and we're Happy 
Family.” 

When the door closed after them old 
Scholz took the flag in his arms, kissed it 
and stroked its folds, and talked to it as if 
it were a live thing. 

**Old Glory, Old Glory!” he said, sad- 
ly. ‘‘It’s a famous victory, perhaps, but 
it's a cruel thing you've done this day, 
and Heaven knows if it will bring you 
any good! God bless you, Old Glory, 
but you have broken our hearts this 
day!” 

The Englishman touched him on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Mr. Scholz, I do not think 
you are safe here. I should like you, 
with Mrs. Alvarez and the child, to come 
to my house, where we shall be under 
the protection of the troops. Let me 
help you remove whatever is necessary 
as soon as possible.” 

‘* Are you crazy?” asked Scholz. ‘Do 
you wish us to leave this remote place, 
where we are safe from shot and shells, 
and take us right into the thick of dan- 
ger? Why, man, if the Americans bom- 
bard this city, or land troops, you would 
get the hottest of the shelling. On the 
contrary, you had much better come and 
stay with us here, where you will be out 
of harm’s way.” 


The Englishman shook his head grave- 


ly. ‘*There will be no bombardment,” 
he said. ‘‘The Yankee admiral has the 
sense to know it would be useless when 
he has no troops to hold the city against 
the Spanish soldiery. But, my dear 
friend, there are worse things than shot 
and shell. What I fear is not the fire of 
the Americans, but an uprising among 
the natives. This victory will weaken 
the power of the Spaniards, and the law- 
less element that hangs round the city 
will break loose, and there will be riot 
and bloodshed before night. I know 
these Eastern tribes better than you, and 
I know that when pillage and massacre 
begin, woe to any one that comes in 
their way! They torture before they 
kill, and no woman should be allowed to 
fall into their hands alive.” 

‘*My good friend,” said old Scholz, ‘‘if 
there is any uprising it will be in sym- 
pathy with the Americans. I am an 
American citizen and I have no fear. 
The American flag shall fly from my 
door, and they will respect it and not en- 
ter. At the worst Iam fully armed; our 
servants are faithful; I can arm every 
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man of them. But our best protection is 
Old Glory here.” 

There was no persuading the old man; 
but the Englishman was determined to 
say a word to the daughter that might 
avail for their safety. In the court-yard 
Pancho was merrily at play with some 
young companions under the supervision 
of the colored nurse. The young mother 
was traversing the court-yard wearily, 
but hastily, evidently desirous of reach- 
ing her own room, to be alone with her 
griefawhile. But the Englishman stopped 
her for a moment. 

‘*Mrs. Alvarez,” he said, ‘‘I want to 
beg you, if you feel the slightest alarm 
in this unprotected neighborhood, to take 
refuge at my house at any hour. I turn 
it over to you. Your father thinks that 
the United States flag will protect this 
house from annoyance from the natives, 
but I beg you not to trust too much to 
that.” He hesitated. ‘‘ Mrs. Alvarez,” 
he went on, ‘‘ your husband asked me, as 
a last request, to look after your safety. 
I should have done so in any case for 
the sake of one whom you resemble. 
Twenty years ago I had a young wife 
and child. My duties compelled me to 
leave her at a time when the little colony 
where we lived was threatened by an up- 
rising of the natives.” He drew a small 
silver pistol from his vest. ‘‘I gave her 
this,” he said, with trembling voice, ‘‘and 
she solemnly promised me that she would 
never fall into their hands alive. Thank 
Heaven! she never had to use it; but 
the terrors and privations suffered dur- 
ing that insurrection shortened her life, 
and the little one did not survive her 
long. But there are worse things than 
death. Mrs. Alvarez, I have few me- 
mentos of my poor wife, but may I give 
you this? Will you accept it in memory 
of her?” 

She gazed at him abstractedly. He 
hardly knew whether she understood 
him, but she murmured, “Thank you,” 
with dry lips, and took the little weapon 
from his hand. 

‘Take care! It is loaded!” he ex- 
claimed; and she smiled a little, held it 
carefully, and again said, ‘‘Thank you.” 
He knew that it would be mercy to leave 
her. She stretched out her hand, and he 
took it awkwardly, saying, ‘‘ Remember 
that my house is safer than yours, and is 
at your service;” and so he left her to 
face her sorrow alone. 
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IT. 

The Englishman spent a weary day 
tramping from consulate to consulate, 
buttonholing officials, and seeking inter- 
views with the authorities at the govern- 
ment palace. All were agreed as to the 
danger of riot and pillage in the unpro- 
tected districts, but there seemed little 
help to be got from them. Their hands 
were full with the effort to quiet and en- 
courage a demoralized and disheartened 
city, quivering under the shock of defeat 
and the fear of bombardment. They must 
organize defence and control an unruly 
populace crazed with grief and terror. 
Defiant in spite of all, a wave of patriot- 
ism, heroic in its desperation, swept over 
the beleaguered city, but all faces were 
turned towards the foe, and little prepara- 
tion made to meet internal danger. Late 
in the afternoon, however, roused by ru- 
mors of looting and massacre, small 
mounted detachments were hastily sent 
to patrol the outlying suburbs. The 


Englishman breathed easier; but as he 
walked slowly homeward through nar- 
row streets blocked with squads of sol- 
diery, religious processions, and groups of 
anxious citizens, and passed church doors, 
whence issued the wails and prayers 


of women and children, he inwardly de- 
termined to make one more effort to in- 
duce old Scholz to take shelter with his 
family under the shadow and protection 
of the English consulate. He stopped to 
give directions to the servants for the re- 
ception of his expected visitors, when 
leud, piteous calls reached his ears, and a 
man rushed into the room and threw 
himself at his feet, whom he recognized 
as a faithful native servant of the Alva- 
rez family. 

‘*The mistress sent me to beg you for 
help,” cried the man, breathlessly. ‘‘ The 
insurgents have risen, and are rioting and 
looting houses within « quarter of a mile 
of us. The old man is standing at the 
door with his flag, and vows that we are 
safe, and the mistress will not leave him, 
but she is terrified for him. She has arm- 
ed the other servants, but she told me to 
fly to you and beg for help.” 

‘*Thank God! the guards must be there 
before this,” cried the Englishman; but 
he seized his rifle and pistols, thrust a 
knife into his belt, and rushing out to the 
stables, dragged out and mounted the 
nearest pony, and rode like a madman. 
Heart and brain were on fire, and he was 
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sick with apprehension. As heapproach- 
ed the Scholz villa all seemed quiet. A 
mounted guard was slowly riding up and 
down the street. He approached him 
and asked if the rioters were near. 

‘*Our troops overtook a body of them 
in this street, not far from this spot, and 
have driven them off into the country. 
You can see some marks of the scuffle 
about here. That was the last house 
they entered, just before we came up,” 
with a sweep of his hand toward the Villa 
Scholz. 

With an oath, the Englishman drove 
spurs into the pony and dashed up to the 
door. Springing from the saddle, he was 
up the steps with one bound, and there 
stood riveted to the spot with horror. 
Face downward across the threshold, 
wrapped in the folds of Old Glory, his 
hands tightly grasping its pole, lay old 
man Scholz, the veranda stained deep with 
his blood. The flag that he thought would 
be his best defence had been ignored by 
the savage rioters, intent on pillage. With 
a groan, the Englishman staggered through 
the doorway into the house. He hardly 
dared to look about him. Two horribly 
mutilated bodies dangled from the rafters 
of the hall, evidently those of the faithful 
Malay servants who had tried to guard 
the entrance. Furniture had been wan- 
tonly broken and scattered about, and 
everything of any value seized, but the 
scene of destruction did not extend be- 
yond two or three rooms near the en- 
trance. It was plain that the rioters had 
been disturbed in the midst of their work. 
Hope and courage revived in the Eng- 
lishman’s heart. If only Trinidad and 
the child had hidden in some remote 
room, they might yet be safe. He hur- 
ried along, opening door after door, and 
calling loudly the beloved names. He 
was beginning to think that she might 
have fled before the rioters arrived, when, 
at the end of a corridor, he saw a little 
shrine of the Mother of Sorrows, the col- 
ored lamps still burning brightly in front 
of it, and a woman’s figure lying, half 
kneeling, half prostrated, on the steps be- 
fore it. 

‘* Trinidad !” he called, joyously. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Alvarez! You are safe! Do not fear! 
You are safe!” 

But the figure did not move. There 
was a ghastly hole in the fair temple, and 
a small silver pistol lay where it had 
dropped from the little nerveless hand. 
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Something made a slight movement 
under the folds of her wide white dress, 
and the Englishman stooped down ten- 
derly to extricate the still warm body of 
little Pancho, the crimson stain on whose 
blouse almost rivalled the gay colors of 
his sash and hose. 

‘*She did better work with herself than 
with the child,” sobbed the Englishman. 
‘*The mother-hand faltered when it point- 
ed at his innocent heart.” 

Little Pancho stirred again, and weari- 
ly opened his dim eyes. ‘‘Mamma,” he 
said, ‘‘ what for is it so dark?” 

There was no answer from the still, 
white figure. 

‘*Mamma,” he cried again, his lids flut- 
tering feebly, ‘‘ what makes me feel so 
tired?” Then, as no answer came, he 


wailed, piteously: ‘‘ Mamma, I want you! 
Where are you?” 

‘** Hush, dear!” said the Englishman, 
brokenly. ‘‘Mammais right here. But 
don’t wake her, dear; she is asleep.” 

A slight smile crossed the pinched, ash- 
en little face. The lids fluttered again and 
half closed. ‘‘ And grandpa?” he asked. 

‘* He is downstairs, dear.” 

‘*And papa?” faintly. 

‘He is very near you, Pancho darling; 
you will see him very soon.” 

A sudden bright smile illumined the 
wan, childish countenance. The eyes 
opened wide for an instant. ‘‘ Happy 
Family!” murmured little Pancho, con- 
tentedly. Then the weary lids closed 
once more, and he nestled nearer to his 
mother’s side. 


SUN-DOWN’S HIGHER SELF. 


BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


I SAT in the growing dusk of my room 
at the agency, before a fire, and was 
somewhat lonesome. My stay was about 
concluded, and I dreaded the long ride 
home on the railroad—an institution 
which I wish from the bottom of ray 
heart had never been invented. 

The front door opened quietly, and 
shut. The grating or sand-paper sound 
of moccasined feet came down the hall, 
my door opened, and Sun-Down Leflare 
stole in. 

‘*Maybeso you wan’ some coal on dees 
fire—hey?” he observed, looking in at the 
top of the stove. 

‘*No, thank you—sit down,” I replied, 
which he did, performing forthwith the 
instinctive act of making a cigarette. 

‘*“Sun-Down, I am going home to- 
morrow.” 

‘‘ Where you was go home?” came the 
guttural response. 

‘* Back East.” 

‘Ah, yees. I come back Eas’ myself 
—lI was born back Eas’. I was come out 
here long, long time ’go, when I was 
boy.” 

‘*And what part of ‘the East did you 
come from?” 

‘*Well—Pembina Reever—I was born 
een dat plass, un I was geet be good chunk 
of boy een dat plass—un, by gar, 1 wish 


I geet be dead man een dat plass. May: 
beso I weel.” 

“You think you will go back some 
day?” I ventured. 

‘**Oh, yees—I tink eet weel all come 
out dat way. Some day dat leetle baby 
he geet ole for mak de travel, un I go 
slow back dat plass. I mak dat baby 
grow up where dar ees de white woman 
un de pries’. I mak heem ’ave de farm, 
un not go run roun’ deese heel on de 
dam pony.” Sun-Down threw away his 
cigarette, and leaned forward on his 
hands. 

**'You are a Roman Catholic?” I asked. 

‘*Yees, I am Roman Catholic. Dose 
pries’ ees de only peop’ what care de one 
dam ‘bout de poor half-breed Enjun. 
You good man, but you not so good man 
lak de pries’. You go run roun’ wid de 
soldier, go paint up deese Enjun, un den 
go back Eas’; maybeso nevair see you 
*gain. Pries’ he stay where we stay, un 
he not all de while wan’ hear how I 
raise de hell ober de country. He keep 
say, ‘You be good man, Sun-Down’; un, 
by gar, he keep tell me how for be good 
man. 

‘‘IT be pretty good man now; maybeso 
eet ‘cause I too ole for be bad man;” and 
Sun-Down’s cynicism had asserted itself, 
whtereat we laughed. 
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It occurred to me that time had fought 
for the priest and against the medicine- 
man in these parts, and I so inquired. 

‘‘ Yees, dey spleeteven nowday. Pries’ 
he bes’ man for half- breed; but he be 
white man, un course he not know great 
many ting what dose Enjun know.” 

‘Why, doesn’t he know as much as the 
medicine-man?”’ came my infantlike ques- 
tion. 

‘‘Oh, well, pries’ he good peop’; all 
time he varrie good for poor Sun-Down; 
but I keep tell you he ees white man. 
All time wan’ tak care of me when I die. 
Well, all right, dees Enjun medicine-man 
she tak care of me when I was leeve 
sometime. You spose I wan’ die all 
time? No; I wan’ leeve; un I got de 
medicine ober een my tepee—varrie good 
medicine, Eet tak me troo good many 
plass where I not geet troo maybeso.” 

‘‘ What is your medicine, Sun-Down?” 

‘‘ Ah, you nevair min’ what my med- 
icine ees. You white man; what you 
know ‘bout medicine? I see you ‘fraid 
dat fores’ fire out dair een dose mountain. 
You ask de question how dose canyon 
run. Well, you not be so ‘fraid you ’ave 
de medicine. De medicine she tak care 
dose fire. 

‘‘ White man she leeve een de house; 
she walk een de road; she nevair go half- 
mile out of hees one plass; un I guess all 
de medicine he care *bout he geet een 
hees pocket. 

‘*T see deese soldier stan’ up, geet keel, 
geet freeze all up; don’ ’pear care much. 
He die pretty easy, un de pries’ he all time 
talk "bout die, un dey don’t care much 
‘bout leeve. All time deese die: eet mak 
me seeck. Enjun she wan’ leeve, un, by 
gar, she look out pretty sharp ‘bout eet 
too. 

‘*Maybeso white man she don’ need 
medicine. White man she don’ ‘pear 
know enough see speeret. Humph! 
white man can’t see wagon-track on de 
grass; don’ know how he see wagon-track 
on de cloud. Enjun he go all ober de 
snow; he lie een de dark; he leeve wid 
de win’, de tunder—well, he leeve all time 
out on de grass—night-time—daytime— 
all de time.” 

‘Yes, yes—certainly, Sun-down. It 
is all very strange to me, but how can 
you prove to me tliat good comes to you 
which is due to your medicine alone?” 

‘*‘ Ah-h—my medicine—when weare she 
evair do me any good? A)h-h, firs’ time 
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I evair geet my medicine she save my 
life—what? She do me great deal good, 
I tell you. Eef dose pries’ be dair, she 
tell me, ‘You geet ready for die’; but I 
no wan’ die. 

** Well, fellar name Wauchihong un 
me was trap de bevair ovair by de Souris 
Reever, un we weare not geet to dat reever 
one night, un weare lay down for go 
sleep. We weare not know where we 
weare. We weare wak up een de middle 
of dat night, un de plain she all great 
beeg grass fire. De win’ she weare blow 
hard, un de fire she come ‘ whew-o-0-0!’ 
We say, where we run? My medicine she 
tell me run off lef’ han’, un Wauchihong 
hees medicine tell heem you run off right- 
han’ way. I weare say my medicine she 
good; he weare say hees medicine varrie 
ole—have done de great ting—weare nev- 
air fail. We follow our medicine, un so 
we weare part. Irun varrie fas’, un lee- 
tle while I fall een de Souris Reever, un 
den I know dose fire she not geet Leflare. 
My medicine was good. 

**Nex’ day I fin’ Wauchihong dead. 
All burn—all black. He was burn up 
een dose fire what catch heem on de plain. 
De win’ she drove de fire so fas’ he could 
do not’ing, un hees medicine she lie to 
heem. 

‘* You s’pose de pries’ he tole me wheech 
way for run dat night? No; she tell me 
behave myself, un geet ready for die right 
dair. Now what you tink?” 

Revelations and truths of this sort were 
overpowering, and no desire to change a 
man of Sun-Down’s age and rarity came 
to my mind; but in hopes I said, ‘* Did it 
ever so happen that your medicine failed 
you?” 

‘“My medicine she always good, but 
medicine ees not so good one time as nod- 
der time. Do yous’pose I gevt dat soldier 
order to Buford eef my medicine bad? But 
de medicine she was not ac’ varrie well dat 
time. 

‘* Deed you evair lie down alone een 
de bottom of de Black Canyon for pass de 
night? Is’pose you tink dair not’ing but 
bear een dat canyon; but I 'ave ’ear dem 
speerets dance troo dat canyon, un | ‘ave 
see dem shoot troo dem pine-tree when I 
was set on de rim-rock. Deed you evair 
see de top of dose reever een de moon- 
light? What you know ’bout what ees 
een dat reever? White man he don’t 
know so much he tink he know. Guess 
de speeret don’ come een de board house, 
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but she howl roun’ de tepee een de win- 
tair night. Enjun see de speerets dance 
un talk plenty een de lodge fire; white 
man he see not’ing but de coffee boil. 

‘“White man mak de wagon, un de 
seelver dollar, un de dam railroad, un he 
tink dat ees all dair ees een de country ;” 
and Sun-Down left off with a guttural 
‘*humph,” which was the midship shot of 
disaster for me. 

‘But you don’t tell the priest about 
this medicine?” 

‘*No—what ees de use for tell de pries’? 
—he ees white man.” 

I asked Sun-Down what was the great- 
est medicine he ever knew, and he did 
not answer until, fired by my doubts, he 
continued, slowly, ‘‘My medicine ees de 
great medicine.” 

A critic must be without fear, since he 
can never fully comprehend the intent of 
other minds, so I saw that fortune must 
favor my investigations, for I knew not 
how to proceed; but knowing that action 
is life, 1 walked quickly to my grip-sack 
and took out my silver pocket-flask, say- 
ing: ‘* You know, Sun-Down, very well, 
that it is dead against the rule to give 
a redskin a drink on a United States 
agency, but I am going to give you one 
if you will promise me not to go out and 
talk about it in this collection of huts. 
Are you with me?” 

‘* Long-Spur—we pretty good frien’— 
hey? I weel say not a ting.” 

Then the conventionalities were gone 
through with, and they are -doubtless 
familiar to many of my readers. 

‘* Now I tole you dees ting—what was 
de great medicine—but I don’ wan’ you 
for go out here een de village un talk no 
more dan I talk—are you me?” 

‘*T am you,” and we forgathered. 

‘*Now le’s see; I weel tole you "bout 
de bigges’ medicine,” and he made a ciga- 
rette. 

‘* You aire young man—I guess maybe- 
so you not born when I was be medicine- 
man; but eet was bad medicine for Ab- 
saroke, un you mus’ not say a ting ’bout 
dees todem. Iam good frien’ here now, 
but een dose day I was good frien’ of de 
Piegan, un dey wan’ come down here to 
de Absaroke un steal de pony. De party 
was geet ready—eet was ten men, un we 
come on de foot. We come ‘long slow 
troo de mountain un was hunt for de grub. 
Aftair long time we was fin’ de beeg 
Crow camp—we was see eet from de top 


of de Pryor Mountain. Den we go ’way 
back up head of de canyon,’way een dat 
plass where de timber she varrie tick, un 
we buil’ de leetle log fort, bout as beeg as 
t’ree step cross de meddle. We was wan’ 
one plass for keep de dry meat; we weare 
not wan’ any one for see our fire; un we 
weare put up de beeg fight dair eef de 
Absaroke she roun’ us up. 

‘* Een dose day de Enjun he not come 
een de mountain varrie much—dey was 
hunt de buffalo on de flat, but maybeso 
she come een de mountain, un we watch 
out varrie sharp. Every night, jus’ sun- 
down, we go out—each man by hees self, 
un we watch dat beeg camp un de horse 
ban’s. Eet was ’way out on de plain 
great many mile. White man lak you 
he see not’ing, but de Enjun he mak out 
de tepee un de pony. I was always see 
much bettair dan de odder Enjun—varrie 
much bettair—un when we come back to 
de log fort for smoke de pipe, I was tole 
dose Enjun jus’ how de country lay, un 
where de bes’ plass for catch dem pony.” 

I think one who has ever looked at 
the Western landscape from a mountain- 
top will understand what Sun-Down in- 
tended by this extensive view. If one 
has never seen it, words will hardly tell 
him how it stretches away, red, yellow, 
blue, in a prismatic way, shaded by 
cloud forms and ending among them—a 
sort of topographical map. I can think 
of nothing else, except that it is an un- 
real thing to look at. 

‘* Well, for begeen wid, one man she 
always go alone; nex’ night noddair man 
go. Firs’ man she ’ave de bes’ chance, 
un eet geet varrie bad for las’ man, ‘cause 
dose Enjun dey catch on to de game un 
watch un go roun’ for cut de trail. But 
de Enjun horse-t’ief he mak de trail lak 
de snake—eet varrie hard for peek up. 

‘*T was ’ave de idea I geet be medicine- 
man, un I tole dem dey don’ know no- 
ting ‘cause dey cannot see, un I tole dem 
I see everyting; see right troo de cloud. 
I say each dose Enjun now you do jus’ 
what I tole you, den you fin’ de pony. 

**So de firs’ man he was start off een 
de afternoon, un we see heem no more. 
When de man was geei de horse, un may- 
beso de scalp, he skin out for de Piegan 
camp. 

** Nex’ night noddair man she go start 
off late een de afternoon, un I go wid heem, 
un I sais, ‘You stay here, pull your robe 
ovair your head, un I go een de brush un 
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mak de medicine for tell where ees good 
plass for heem to go.” When I was mak 
de medicine I come back, un we set dair on 
de mountain, un I tell heem where he go 
*way out dair on de plain. I sais: ‘ You go 
down dees canyon un follow de creek 
down, un twenty-five mile out dair you 
fin’ de horse ban’. You can sleep one 
night een de plass where I was point heem 
out—den you geet de pony. Eef you not 
fin’ eet so, 1 am not medicine-man.’ 

‘*So dees man was go. One man she 
go every night, un I was set een de log 
fort all ‘lone las’ night. I was say eef 
deese Enjun she do what I tole heem, I be 
beeg great medicine-man dees time. Den 
I geet varrie much scare, for I was las’ man, 
un dose Absaroke dey sure begin see our 
trail, un I put out de fire een de log fort, 
un I go off down de mountain for geet 
‘way from de trail what deese Enjun she 
mak. I was wan’ mak de fire on dees 
mountain, ‘cause she jus’ ‘live wid dose 
grizzily-bear. I varrie much ‘fraid—I sleep 
een de tree dat night, un jus’ come day I 
was go down de creek een de canyon. I 
was walk een de water un walk on de 
rocks. I was geet big ban’ elk to run 
ovair my trail. I was walk long de rim- 
rock, un was geet pretty well down een de 
plain. I was sleep dat night een de old 
bear-cave, un I was see dees camp pretty 
well. Eet was good plass, bout ten mile 
out een de uppair valley of de Beeg-Horn 
Reever, but I was ‘ave be careful, for dose 
Enjun dey weare run all ovair de coun- 
try hunt deese horse-t’ief tracks. _Oh,I see 
dem varrie well. I see Enjun come up 
my canyon un pass by me so near I hear 
dem talk. I was scare. 

** Jus’ come dark I crawl up on de rim- 
rock, un eet was rain hard. Enjun she 
no lak de rain, so I sais: ‘I go down now. 
I keep out een de heel, for I see varrie 
much bettair dan de Absaroke, un eef I 
tink dey see me I drop een de sage-bush.’” 
And here Sun-Down laughed, but I did 
not think such hide-and-seek was very 
funny. 

‘* Ket geet varrie dark, un I walk up to 
dees camp, not more dan ten step from de 
tepee. I tak de dry meat off de pole un 
trow eet to dose dog for mak dem keep still 
while I was hear de Absaroke laugh un 
talk. De dog he bark not so much at de 
Enjun as eef I be de white man; jus’ 
same de white man dog he bite de dam 
leg off de Enjun. 

‘*T cut de rope two fine pony what was 


tie up near de lodge, un I know deese weare 
war-pony or de strong buffalo-lhorse. I 
lead dem out of dose camp. Eet was no 
use for try geet more as de two pony, for 
I could not run dem een de dark night. I 
feel dem all ovair for see dey all right. I 
could not see much. Den I ride off.” 

‘* You got home all right, I suppose?” 

‘*Kef I not geet home all right, by gar, 
I nevair geet home ‘tall. Dey chasse me, 
I guess, but I ‘ave de good long start, un 
I leave varrie bad trail, I tink. Man wid 
de led horse he can leave blind trail more 
def'rent dan when he drive de pony. 

‘*When I geet to dat Piegan camp I was 
fin’ all dose Enjun ‘cept one: he was nev- 
air come back. Un I sais my medicine 
she ees good; she see where no one can 
see. Dey all sais my medicine slie varrie 
strong for steal de pony. I was know 
ting what no man she see. Dey was all 
fin’ de camp jus’ as I say so. I was geet 
be strong een dat camp, un dey all say I 
see bes’ jus’ at sun-down, un dey always 
call me de sun-down medicine.” 

I asked, ‘*‘ How did it happen that you 
could see so much better than the others; 
was it your medicine which made it pos- 
sible?” 

‘*No. Iwas fool dose Enjun. I was 
‘ave a new pair of de fiel’-glass what I 
was buy from a white man, un I was not 
let dose Enjun see dem—dat ees how.” 

**So, you old frand, it was not your 
medicine, but the field - glasses?” and I 
jeered him. 

‘*Ah, dam white man, she nevair un- 
derstan’ de medicine. De medicine not’ave 
anyting to do wid de fiel’-glass; but how 
you know what happen to me een dat 
canyon on dat black night? How you 
know dat? Eef eet not for my medicine, 
maybeso I not be liere. I see dose speeret 
—dey was come all roun’ me—but my 
medicine she strong, un dey not touch 
me.” 

** Havea drink, Sun-Down,” I said, and 
we again forgathered. The wild man 
smacked his lips. 

‘*Tsay, Sun-Down, I have always treat- 
ed you well; I want you to tell me just 
what that medicine is like, over there in 
your tepee.”’ . 

**Ali,dat medicine. Well, she ees leetle 
bagful of de bird claw, de wolf tooth, t’ree 
arrow-head, un two bullet what ‘ave go 
troo my body.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Ah, you white man!” 
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Avalon, Santa Catalina. 





OUR SEABOARD ISLANDS ON THE PACIFIC. 


BY JOHN E 


FIXHERE are upon tlhe southwest ex- 

tremity of the United States, and 
distributed along the coast for three hun- 
dred miles, from the latitude of San Fran- 
cisco to that of San Diego, certain isl- 
ands, nine in number and of various 
areas, about which neither geography nor 
history has much to say. These are the 
only seaboard islands on the Pacific be- 
longing to the United States, if we do not 
consider those of Alaska, and those nu- 
merous tiny aits or eyots in the waters 
of the Sound country, nor the Hawaiian 
group. There are from the Golden Gate 
to the British line a few rock reefs or 
single cones sitting like black stacks here 
and there in the sea, and at greater or less 
distances from the bluffy shores; but these 
have no claim to be spoken of as islands; 
that dignity belongs alone to those in- 
sular elevations in the oceap lying south 
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of the thirty-eighth parallel, and ending, 
for us, at the Mexican boundary. 

Nature, however, taking no note of 
political division-lines, has not stopped at 
this point the southern trend of her isl- 
and deposition, but she has carried them 
on across the line, along the mountain- 
ous coast of Lower California, where they 
are found under the names of San Marten. 
San Geronimo, Cerros, Los Lobos, and so 
on, to the equator. 

None of these are large, and the entire 
aggregate area of the nine belonging 
to us does not exceed three hundred 
and fifty-one square miles, or less than 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
acres. Separately they grade in size 
from one hundred and seventy-six square 
miles, which is the area of Santa Catalina, 
to less than two square miles, which is 
that of both Santa Barbara and the lar- 
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gest of the Farallones. The others, mea- 
sured in square miles, are Santa Cruz, 
115: Santa Rosa, 112; San Miguel, 183; 
San Clemente, 72; San Nicolas, 36; and 
Anacapa, 12. They lie in the arid re- 
gion, at au average distance of thirty 
miles from the mainland, and they are 
uniform in their desolation. 
For the most part their surfaces present 
the characteristics of table-lands; some 
are rounded hummocks; but Santa Cata- 
lina is formed of two mountains, which 
pinch into sharp peaks three thousand 
feet high, and spread below them a jum- 
ble of ridges and ravines, the broken sur- 
face occasionally interrupted by small 
plateaus. 

The Farallones group is a granitic 
dike, but the others are mostly lava. 
It is a heavy black basalt that lies mass- 
ed in its hardened meltings, and shows a 
surface often of smooth rounded lumps 
or semi-spheroids, revealing the coutract- 
ing effects of the extrusion of heat. 

Sometimes along with the basalt there 
is country rock such as is found on the 
mainland. This rock has, by the action 
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of the weather, become degraded, and of- 
ten at the mouth of a canyon on the lee 
side of the island there is spread a plea- 
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opposite side of the island, where the 
southwest winds, sweeping over the broad 
field of the Pacific, throw the blue waters 
against the black gaunt rocks, the wild 
elements war and play havoc. The 
white-frothed breakers roll and boom and 
burst, and the feathery spray is flung high 
against the scowling cliffs, until their face 
is varnished with a bath of spume. 

And all along the cliffy coasts of these 
sea-girt islands there have been hewn by 
the waves’ resistless action great caverns, 
with high arches above the entrances, and 
burrowed deeply by successive chambers 
into the bowels of the islands. Santa Cruz 
abounds with these wonders of marine 
erosion, the largest of which is Painted 
Cave. It is a succession of arches, the 
outermost the highest, the others grading 
down as depth in penetration is attained. 
Branching from either side of this range 
of compartments are other openings, so 
that a labyrinth of recesses appears. For 
fifteen hundred feet into the interior of 
the Painted Cave the light will enter, and 
there can the and 
ceilings the infinite brilliant frescoes, red, 
green, yellow, and their blends, deposited 
by the oozing mineral waters from above. 

On the lee side of the islands these 
grottos are floored with the stillest, soft- 
est, serenest waters. The sea about the 


be seen upon walls 





the 
stream. This has 
been deposited 
here, and it has 
built up the 
ocean floor be- 
side the roots of 
the island. As 
it arose, the sea 
was pushed back, 
until a little flat 
was made, and it 
stands there now 
covered with its 
scrub oak, its ju- 
viper, or its wild 
gray grass, and 
meets the wa- 
ter with a cres- 
cent shore, upon 
which the little 
wavelets softly 
lap as they rock 
in from the stilly 
bay. 

But upon the 


canyon’'s 
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The patient artists of 
nature have worked 
upon a surface scarified 
into strange devices by 
the contraction of the 
heated mass, and the 
wild scheme of embel 
lishment has been ae 
centuated and elaborat 
ed in remarkable details 
What primarily were 
depressed lines have 
become deep  gashes; 
smooth rounded bulges 
have been worn into 
jagged protuberances, 
sharp points, and keen 
hatehetlike blades of 
enormous size. 

Mucl: of this fantas 
tic sculpturing = strik- 


THE TWO CAVES AT VAL DEZ HARBOR, SANTA CRUZ. ingly resembles the 
The larger opening affords the only landing-place from the harbor, and the smaller one the only tfeets F aprelitec © 
«rhe, awe opening ug-pla and the smaller on effects of architecture. 


sheltered coasts is intensely blue and, 
when under the shade of a bluff or be- 
neath the roof of a cave,where the calms 
allay the waters into glassy sheets, your 
boat will appear to be sitting upon the 
top of a nether world, which spreads 
with its innumerable population of fish 
and other life. Far down gardens of 
mnaidenhair, alga, and sea-ferns are seen, 
curved or laced by paths of white sand, 
ugainst which goldfish, the mackerel, 
sheep’s-head and tlhe yellowtail show 
their floating bodies in repose, or mov- 
ing slowly with rlythmie motion of 
gills and tail. And over all that scene 
there is an atmosphere pellucid, balmy, 
soft as the cloudless azure which over- 
hangs it, and the sea is a shimmering 
breast of sunshine. Tle breeze brushes 
your cheek like silken velvet, fans you 
into dreamy moods, or suffuses you with 
gentlest slumbers 

But on the weather side of the islands 
the water is rough, and this agitation of 
the surface impairs your vision into the 
abyss below: a tapestry of froth edges the 
line of shore, and the surging, ebullient 
billows drive in from the sea, plunge into 
the caves, explode, roar, and fill them 
with their fury. 

But the results of the erosion of the 
sea at the base of these island rocks are 
not more curious than those of the rain 
and sun upon the cliffy faces of the lava. 


The castellated style 

predominates, and you 
are impressed with the profusion of spires, 
turrets, and towers, and parapets edging 
the outline of the tops with merlons and 
crenelles. And then there are Byzantium 
domes and Grecian columns, the entire 
filigreed with the tracery of the ara 
besque. 

And not alone have wave erosion and 
that of water from the clouds in their 
processes of island degradation wroug)it 
marvels in nature-carving, but the wear 
ing action of the wind has been searcely 
less effective. On San Nicolas, more per 
haps than upon any other of the islands, 
is this phenomenon observable. Upon 
this island there is a singular subsidence, 
forming a canyon some hundreds of feet 
deep and lialf a mile across. It contains 
many little peaks of cerulean slate draped 
with vari-colored foliage and sitting upon 
a ground of white saud which has been 
blown thither by the winds. These winds 
at some seasons strike strongly over the 
islands, and effects of their exertions 
are everywhere presented. Now sucl: is 
seen in a broad pebbly surface swept clean, 
the mosaics smoothly polished; again the 
feathery files have rasped the hard dark 
rocks, gouged them with emaciated hol 
lows, ofttimes threatening the very secu- 
rity of their posture. The sharp fine par- 
ticles give teeth to the blasts, and these 
guaw at the structure of whatever inter 


poses. 


————————— 
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At the Farallones the 

agents 
with 


This re ek being 


er¢ sive have 


worked queer ca- 
price. 


granite, lias been acted 


upon by the sea at all 


throughout 
period 
it has rising out 
of the depths. 
Through a long narrow 
hole, slanting, and com- 
municating with the 
ocean, there comes at in- 


levels, and 


the long when 
been 


watery 


tervals a terrific stream 
forced by the 
spasmodic heaving of 
the waves against the 
lower orifice. The gov- 
ernment, which uses this 
island for liglht-louse 
purposes, the 
upper end with the nozzle 
of a fog-horn, and every 
few there was 


of air, 


enclosed 


seconds 
blown an _ ear-splitting 

brawl, which was heard 

far out at sea and above tle din of the 
breaking rollers. It was allowed to roar 
only in foggy weather, but it was eccen- 
tric in that it would only sound at high 
tide. When the tide was low, although 
the weather might be very thick, the thing 
was silent. For lack of its warning a 
ship went ashore upon the island rocks, 
and then it that the government 
abandoned its location on the wind hole 
and erected a steam-siren, or mechanical 


was 
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ISLANDS ON 


LOOKING 


THE PACIFIC. 


INTO VAL DEZ HARBOR. 


fog-horn, which has since very faithfully 
performed the necessary service. 
Another singular perforation in this 
island rock is a passageway about two 
hundred feet long, intersected by several 
globose enlargements. One enters it on 
hands and knees, proceeds eighty feet, 
when it suddenly widens into a chamber 
about thirty feet in breadth and six or 
seven feet high. On the farther side the 
channel again contracts, proceeds, branch- 
es, becomes _ labyrin- 
thine, and finally emer- 
the surface in 
small unexplored holes. 
As thougli a ghastly cir- 
cumstance was needed 
to make this boring 
grimly interesting, it is 
related that the first 
white person who en- 
tered this globular 
apartment found in it 
the of a wo- 
man. Her bones were 
delicate, and her teeth 
white. 
Who she was, how she 
for 


ges to 


skeleton 


were freshly 
and 
all this 
the dis- 
coverer of her remains, 


came there, 
what 


was sealed to 


reason, 
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THE INTERIOR OF SANTA CATALINA ISLAND. 


These were withdrawn into the open and 
interred beneath a cairn of stones. 

There is but little vegetation upon the 
islands, and that much of the same char- 
acter as is found upon the mainland. 
Santa Catalina, however, differing from 
the others in the numerous springs of 
fresh water—a circumstance which has 
been availed of to make it a resort—has 
considerable verdure and many groves 
Among these is the Lyono 
thamnus, a tree not found elsewhere than 
upon the islands. It has a stout branch- 
ed trunk, and bears white blossoms in 


of trees. 


June. This island is also decorated with 
various charming and refreshing flowers 
—white lilaes, tree-poppies, and lavender, 
with ferns and lichens draping gloomy 
walls or weaving a carpet over the broken 
surface. Santa Cruz also has a good 
stream of water, which allows the growth 
of considerable vegetation. 

But upon the other islands there is lit- 
tle else than a bleak desert, a waste of 
sand and eacti, the latter interspersed 
with blackthorn, the glistening fleshy 
ice-plant covering terraces and terraces 
of bluffs, which rise step by step to the 
plateaus above. A sparse growth of grass 
brought up by the winter rains heightens 


the tawny aspect to a light faint green, 
but the immense herds of sheep with 
which all these places are populated soon 
eat this off back to the bare brown earth; 
or if it is not devoured while green, it 
dries into an ashy herbage—scant fod- 
der for the hungry mouths. 

These winter rains also supply the 
chief water sources of the islands. They 
are caught in holes in the rock surface 
called water-pots; in these the fluid col- 
lects, and for several months after the 
lapse of the humid season it may remain 
sufficiently fresh to be palatable; but af- 
ter it stagnates or evaporates there is lit- 
tle of potable moisture accessible, and 
vegetation would soon perish were it not 
for the heavy fogs, which during three 
months of spring are so dense upon the 
islands and deposit such heavy dews as 
to amount almost to showers. On San 
Clemente there is a well from which a 
brackish liquid is pumped, and on the 
Farallones there is a mineral spring— 
pure water agreeably impregnated with 
iron and sulphur. But beyond this the 
water-supply is not material, and fre- 
quently, in periods of long drouths, with 
feed all consumed and water searce, great 
sacrifices are made in sheep life by tlie 
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owners of these animals. There are in 
all perhaps sixty thousand sheep main- 
tained upon the islands, and the number 
has a constant tendency to increase in ex- 
cess of the possible food-supply. When 
such a condition is conceived to have 
been reached, a fiat of wholesale execu- 
tion goes out, and then it is that matan- 
zas, or great abattoirs, are erected, in 
which thousands of sheep are killed mere- 
ly for their pelts, tallow, and glue. In 
1875, on Santa Cruz Island, twelve thou 
sand were thus slaughtered, and in 1887 
twenty-five thousand were in like sum- 
mary manner taken off. 

The few persons who herd these sheep 
comprise the populations of the islands. 
Aun exception to this is presented by Santa 
Catalina, which, being a resort, has sev- 
eral thousand inhabitants, gathered prin- 
cipally into its village, Avalon. The 
owners of the islands are the proprietors 
of the sheep. In the early fifties, when 
these lands were taken possession of, in 
some instances by the parties who now 
own them, they were stocked with about 
two hundred sheep apiece. Fenced in by 
their fluid barrier, there was no possibil- 
ity of the animals’ escaping, and small 
danger of the preserves ever being invaded 
by thieves. The stock was left to their 
own shift, and 
their owners 
concerned them- 
selves with other 
affairs in divers 
parts of Califor- 
nia. But soon 
the sheep had so 
multiplied that 
the island prin- 
cipalities came 
to be veritable El 
Dorados. Tiou- 
sands of dollars 
of annual in- 
come were de- 
rived from them, 
and are to-day, 
though when 
first seized upon 
the islands were 
covered with 
heavy growths 
of rich grasses, yt 
which had ac- “Wy a 
cumulated upon 
them through 
successive year's 


of unmolestation, and which it took even 
a large number of animals a long time to 
eat off, and tle areas would then support 
larger flocks than now. In those days, 
too, which were the early period of Cali- 
fornia’s settlement, the prices of wool and 
mutton were much in excess of present 
quotations; so that a very few years of the 
sarlier returns which these gentlemen 
acquired through their island estates made 
them comfortably rich. 

Of animals fere nature upon these 
islands there are several species— wild 
hogs on Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa, wild 
goats on Santa Catalinaand San Clemente. 
Both of these were placed there by whites, 
though the year of their introduction is 
not known. Originally domestic, they 
have returned to a state of nature through 
neglect. Rats and mice are also upon 
the islands, having been: cast thither by 
vessels wrecked upon their rocks; there 
are also a small red fox and a skunk, 
which are indigenous mammals; but there 
are neither serpents, frogs, nor poisonous 
insects, these noxious things never hav- 
ing been transported thither. 

The tourist exploring the interior of 
the island caves will experience an un- 
pleasant shock when, after proceeding 
far into the grotto, he discovers that the 
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place has inhabitants; and the splash, 
panic, and roar which follow tell him that 
the occupants are sea-lions. Quickly he 
must needs speed out, for they will plunge 
straight toward him, dive under him, and 
lhe must be wary, else they will upset his 
boat, and once he is in the water they 
will attack him, with possibly fatal re- 
sults. 

Sea-lious are abundant about all of the 
islands. At Anacapa there is an eunor- 
mous keip-bed, where they breed and have 
their metropolis. These carnivora are not 
fur- bearing, but are covered with hair 
which grows upon a thick, unelastic hide. 
The hide has few uses, and the flesh is not 
palatable, though Indians find many ser- 
vices for the former, and the latter las 
furnished innumerable meals to both 
whites and natives. About Anacapa, 
too, there is a variety of shell-fish, the 
most notable of which is the haliotis, or 
abalone. It is a univalve, which seizes 
hold of a rock with its strong, mus- 
cular foot, and floats idly upward upon 
the surface, its broad scooped shell shield 
ing its body like a dark umbrella. When 
disturbed it will suddenly contract, col 
lapse, and its shell will be drawn over the 
body tightly against the rock. These 
abalone are much sought, and their fish- 
eries sustain a numerous population of 
Italians and Chinese. The shell is iri- 
descent, the nacre being variegated blue 
aud green or pink and white; they are 


exported to London, where they are work- 
ed up into mother-of-pearl of commerce, 
and so employed in the manufacture of 
buttons and ornaments. The flesh of the 
animal] is dried, and becomes a hard, soap- 


colored ball as large as a woman's fist. 
It is sent to China, where it is used as 
food. The shells bring $380 per ton, while 
$90 is paid for a like quantity of the de- 
siceated meat. 

Upon San Nicolas, the farthest sea- 
ward of the islands, lying about sixty 
miles off shore, there are innumerable 
remnants of an aboriginal population. 
Evidences appear upon all the islands of 
their having been the abode of a race of 
people who have passed; but at San Nico 
las appear all the specimens that are 
found elsewhere, and many that have 
not been duplicated by any other spot. 
Immense mounds of abalone shells, some 
half an acre in extent, are among these 
curiosities, revealing the sites of periodic 
feasts of the islanders upon this fish. 
Among these piles are scattered tlie shells 
of the limpet, mya, mussel, and other mel- 
lusks, while stone mortars and _ pestles, 
implements of bone and ornaments of 
teeth, are both numerous and curious. 

On a knoll two miles from the island 
beach is an Indian burial - ground. <A 
dozen or more grim skeletons with their 
whitened skulls lie upon the shore, de- 
nuded of the sand in which they were 
once interred. The wild winds have 

swept it away, aud the 
rains and fogs and the 





ONE DAY'S CATCH. 


Jew-fish, a shark and small fry. 


bleaching suns have 
been striving to dis- 
solve and eradicate 
them, but they still 
remain. Some of the 
skulls show evidences 
of the tragic manner 
in which their owners 
met their deaths. The 
Innuits, it is said, 
coming down from 
the Alaskan archipela 
goes, fell upon these 
harmless children of 
the south, massacred 
the men, and after a 
little while abandoned 
the women and the 
young, and carried 
off all they could 
steal. This was long 
after 1542, when Ca- 





SHEEP-SHEARING. 


brillo, the Spanish navigator, visited the 
islands, and found them tenanted by a 
mild and vigorous people, who, revelling 
in the soft ether of their climate, found 
their sustenance in the plenitudinous 
spoutaneity of nature. 

After the invasion of the Innuits and 
their departure, those who remained man- 
aged to maintain themselves until 1835, 
when the Franciscan friars went to the 
islands, and gathering them all into boats, 
took them to the mainland, where they 
were mingled with the neophytes of the 
missions. It is related that after the last 
boat had pushed off from San Nicolas a 
woman screamed for her child, which, in 
the excitement of the movement aboard 
the transports, she had forgotten. She 
jumped out of the vessel and sped away 
to seek it. The boat continued its pas- 
sage, and the woman was left to her fate. 
The baby died, but the lone and miserable 
creature remained the solitary inhabitant 
of the place for many years. In her old 
age she was rescued and brought to Santa 
3arbara, where she died soon after her 
arrival. 


Of all the several islands the Faral- 


the most remarkable, for the 
fact that they comprise the rookeries of 
vast numbers of sea-fowl, which assemble 
there and breed. 


lones are 


These lie opposite the 
bay of San Francisco, and they are used 
by the government for a light-lhouse sta- 
tion. The maintenance of this requires 
the residence upon the island of a small 
colony of persons who in the service of 
the government consent thus to banish 
themselves from society. The light-house 
steamer visits them every three months, 
then Aside from 
this their only communication with civil- 
ization is by an occasional tug which may 
stop there to allow its captain to spy 
abroad from the light-house tower for 
incoming craft. Sometimes such a land- 


restocks their larder. 


ing is not possible, owing to the height 
of the sea, and weeks may pass before 


the waters will subside so such can be 
effected. 

At nearly all times a strong cool wind 
prevails, and often in the afternoon it is 
sifted through with fog. A high board 
fence has been erected to protect the vege- 
tation in the tiny pateh of the liglt-house- 
tender’s garden from being uprooted by 














THE GREAT MURRE ROOKERY, SOUTH FARALLONES. 


the wind. But even with that, plant life 
does not thrive—or rather it thrives ex- 
cessively, so that foliage becomes rank, 
and the fruit is a failure through grow 
ing too fast. Cabbages spring up, rush 
quickly intoan abundance of green heavy 
leaves, but will not head. Onions. and 
potatoes become immense in stalk and fo- 
liage, but will not ‘‘ bulb” or ‘* tuber.” 
The cause of this is the strong guano soil 
in which the plants are grown; and the 
guano is deposited by the wild sea-fow], 
which infest all the Farallones, three in 
number, making of them, in the opinion 
of ornithologists, the greatest bird islands 
in the world, 

There are eight varieties of these birds. 
They are the guillemot, commonly called 
the murre, the gull, the auk or auklet, 
the sea-pigeon, the shag or cormorant, 
the ashy petrel, the tufted puffin or sea- 
parrot, and the rock-wren. The first of 
these, the .murre, dominates in number 
and importance upon the island. It is a 
kind of duck, with a black head, white 
breast, and bluish back, and sits upright 
like a penguin. Its food is vegetable, 
dissection never having revealed the pres- 
ence of fish. Its eggs are valuable for 


food, and until recently and for many 
years they were extensively gathered and 
sold in the San Francisco market, about 
fifteen thousand dozen yearly being dis 
posed of there, purchased mainly by res- 
taurants and boarding-lhouses, at an aver- 
age price of twenty-five cents per dozen. 
The egg is about twice the size of that of 
a hen, is white or bluish-green,and flecked 
with brown. When fresh it is indistin 
guishable from the hen product, but it 
soon develops a fishy taste. The murre 
lays one egg upon a nest of roots or 
grass, and proceeds to incubate the next 
generation. At night, when she is off 
duty, the male succeeds her. If unmo 
lested, the nest will thus be covered until 
the young is hatched, when it will be 
guarded for a few weeks, then escorted 
off into the indefinite distance of the sea. 

But if the murre is disturbed by an egg- 
hunter and its single egg taken, it will 
return and replace its successively stolen 
ovum until eight have been laid. It is 
loath to leave its nest even when the de- 
spoiler approaclies, and when he comes 
up she leans away from him and moves 
over to the far side of the nest. But pres- 
ently, yielding to the alarm within ler 
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breast, she emits 
a sudden squawk 
and flies off, flush- 
ing the entire rook- 
ery as she moves 


toward the sea, 


leaving the pick- 
their 
shirts 
booty. 


ers to fill 
pouched 
with the 
They must hurry 
the work, for 
soon as the 
are uncovered the 

gulls hover close 

and become thick 

upon the scene. 

These the men 

must fight off, for 

they brazenly in- 

terpose themsel ves 

and battle with 

the humans for the 

possession of the 

eggs. 

The opportuni- 
ty being open, the gull sweeps down upon 
the murre egg, seizes it in its mouth and 
goes sailing aloft; cracks it in its bill and 
gobbles what of its contents it can, the 
residue falling on the rocks below; then 
it takes another swoop away and balances 
itself to spy out a new egg. 

The gull’s egg also is palatable. It 
is slightly smaller than that of the 
murre, whitish and speckled, three eggs 
being a litter. The eggs of the other 
birds are worthless for human uses, but 
their nests are raided by gulls and by 
each other. The albuminous fluid of the 
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A GULL’S NEST. 
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PACIFIC, 


AN EGG-PICKER’S CABIN 


cormorant egg will not coagulate. and 
the puffin’s egg has a repulsive fishy fla- 
vor. This bird has black plumage, with 
red beak and feet, while the cormorant is 
a large light blue bird, and flies in pairs. 
The sea-pigeon is dark slate with some 
white in its wings; it has red feet, and 
lays a light blue egg. The auk is as 
large as a pigeon, and is nocturnal in its 
habits. The petrel has a musky smell, 
by the odor of which its nest is easily 
traceable. 
The murres make their nests high up, 
and often in the open, but the others hide 
theirs in the crevices of the rocks. 
Their note is loud, shrill, not pleasing 
to the ear; all except the cheery little 
rock-wren, whose liquid warble is a 
sweet, harmonious solo in the concert 
of shrieks and screams which ascend 
from the thousands of feathered throats. 
That these islands were a great re- 
pository of edible eggs became known 
in the early fifties. At the time of the 
discovery of this fact provisions were 
searce and gold was plentiful in San 
Francisco, and the rookery eggs of- 
fered in the markets of that city 
brouglit one dollar a dozen. The open- 
ing of this new and free opportunity to 
acquire wealth precipitated numbers of 
people upon the islands and in the busi 
ness of egg-gathering. Quarrels ensued 
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between the competitors as to their re- 
spective ‘‘rights” in the premises, with 
the result that a company was formed 
among a number of the pickers, which 
bought out the claims of the others. This 
company managed to hold on to its ad- 
vantages for some years, not, however, 
without experiencing contests and en- 
croachments, until the bickerings ulti- 
mately grew so fierce as to attract the 
attention of the United States district 
attorney at San Francisco. He sent a 
detachment of government soldiers there 
and deported every egg-picker. 


A Handful of the Flock, Santa Cruz Island. 
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Following this the murres and gulls 
were permitted for a season to lay and 
hatch in safety; but later, the govern- 
ment revealing no desire for revenue 
from the eggs, those on the island allow- 
ed them to be picked on shares. This 
introduced a company of about eighteen 
Greek and Italian egg-pickers into the 
nidus- robbing enterprise ; but disputes 
soon again arose, and ultimately to re-es- 
tablish peace upon the islands it became 
necessary to forbid permanently any traffic 
in the eggs. This has accordingly been 
done by a recent order from Washington. 


THE CARDINAL-FLOWER. 


BY 


FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 


JYRIGHTER than marsh dragon-fly, 
Bright as panther’s angry eye, 
Like a fierce flame shooting red 
From the black swamp’s sodden bed: 


Haughty Cardinal of the Marsh! 

As an old-time churchman harsh 

He forces fat tithes from the mud 

To suckle strong each lusty bud, 

Till he’s grown so rich and proud 

That, like peasants clergy-cowed, 

The baser things of the dull, dim swamp 
Bend and eringe to his searlet pomp. 





‘Old Chester Tales. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 


SALLY. 


I. 

bs \W HEN I'm a man, Sally, and you're 

a big girl, we'll get married,” An- 
drew Steele used to say to his little neigh- 
bor across the fence of their back yards. 
And Sally would respond, cheerfully, 
‘*Yes, Andrew; when we get big, we'll get 
married.” 

In those days they lived next door to 
each other, and they talked across the 
fence, and played and went to school to- 
gether, and said they would be married 
when they grew up. But when Sally was 
seventeen, and Andrew was seventeen and 
a half, there was suddenly a break in their 
friendship. Sally did not look at Andrew 
in church, though he sat just across the 
aisle. Andrew hung back, and did not 


walk home with her in the old matter-of- 
fact way. They stood apart for the first 
time in their lives, these two young 
things, regarding each other in shy si- 
lence; and then, as suddenly as the sim- 
ple melody of their friendship had falter- 
ed and died away, just so suddenly the 
music burst out in the profounder har- 
mony of love. 

They told each other about it, standing 
shy and blushing on the wet flag-stones 
in Andrew's greenhouse. Sally, a little 
plump body, with a freckled nose and 
pretty red-brown hair; Andrew, very tall 
and lanky, all wrists and ankles, with 
a mild, strong face. They scarcely dared 
to look at each other—the color coming 
and going in the boy’s face just as in the 

















‘“THEY TOLD EACH OTHER ABOUT IT.” 














SALLY. 


girl's. And when Sally had half whis- 
pered—her head turned away from him, 
and her little fingers pleating and crum- 
pling the big leaf of a begonia— ‘* Yes— 
Andrew—I—I do—care,” Andrew had 
said, in his simple way, pretty much what 
he had said when they were children: 
‘* As soon as we are old enough, we'll get 
married, Sally. Because I've loved you 
all my life.”” And Sally’s little heart beat 
so hard that she could not speak for hap- 
piness. 

‘“When you are twenty-three, and I’m 
twenty-three and a half,” Andrew said, 
‘* we'll be married.” 

And Sally said, ‘‘ Yes, Andrew.” 

He kissed her, and the color flooded up 
to her temples; then the boy lifted his 
face and looked up, silently; but his lips 
moved. 

All this was just after Andrew’s mother 
had decided to go and live in Upper Ches- 
ter; and though Andrew was to come back 
and forth every day to the greenhouse, the 
moving meant to these very young people 
the tragedy of separation; and very likely 
it was that that brought matters to a head 
and revealed to them that they loved each 
other. Except for this moving away, 
however, the course of true love, for once 
in this rough old world, ran pretty smooth- 
ly. No cruel elders, with the common- 
sense derived from experience, declared 
that calf-love did not last, and with the 
parental right to break hearts, forbade, and 
separated, and all the rest of it. The fact 
was, Sally’s mother, a vague, somewhat 
foolish little lady, never dreamed of in- 
terfering with her children —especially 
not with Sally, who was the eldest girl; a 
reliable, sensible, responsible child, who, 
when her father died, really assumed the 
care of the noisy, headstrong family of 
brothers and sisters. So when Sally said 
she was engaged to Andrew, Mrs. Smith 
never thought of objecting, though she 
did not, she said, like Andrew's mother. 
‘* But you're not going to marry her,” she 
murmured, vaguely. Then she kissed Sal- 
ly, and cried a little, and said it was too 
bad to think that she would have to go 
and live in Upper Chester with Mrs. 
Steele—‘‘ unless she dies first,” said Mrs. 
Smith, hopefully. 

When the young fry heard the news, 
they teased her, and Robert, who was next 
in age to Sally, cried out, 

“Handy Andy, 
Jack-a-dandy,” 
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and referred to the lovers as ‘‘ the long 
and the short of it.” Which was con- 
sidered an exquisite form of wit in the 
family circle. 

On An@rew’s side there was no objec- 
tion. ‘‘Sally’s mother is a goose,” said 
Mrs. Steele, ‘‘ but it doesn’t follow that 
Sally is. And I think it is a good thing 
for a young man to form an attachment 
early in life; it keeps him steady.” Then 
she reminded her son that he hadn't any 
money of his own, and he was too young 
to think of getting married. ‘‘ But if 
you like to say you’re engaged, it doesn’t 
hurt the greenhouse,” said Mrs. Steele. 

But, of course, there was no question 
of their getting married. They knew 
they were too young, and they knew that 
until Andrew could earn more they were 
too poor. In their sensible way they had 
made up their minds to all that when 
Sally said ‘‘ yes.” 


Of all those good-looking Smitl» chil- 
dren,Old Chester’s favorite (next to Sally) 
was Robert. He.was a handsome boy, 
with good manners and a quick tongue, 
that, because of its wit,was forgiven many 
things. Everybody had a good word for 


him, for his behavior, his intelligence, his 


sweet temper; and when Robert said he 
wanted to go to college, Old Chester said 
that Mrs. Smith ought certainly to manage 
to send him, because he had more brains 
than all the rest of the children put to- 
gether (except Sally). 

‘*T think he ought to go, Andrew,” said 
Sally. Andrew came to supper at the 
Smiths’ on alternate Sunday nights, riding 
back and forth from Upper Chester on 
the shaggy, heavy little horse that did 
the carting for the greenhouse. This was 
his night, and the lovers were alone for 
their usual half-hour before tea-time; after 
that, Andrew would go into the sitting- 
room to talk to Mrs. Smith and the two 
younger girls, and play with the little 
boys, and listen to Robert’s views on 
many subjects—most of all upon the ne- 
cessity that there was for him to go to 
college. So now in the parlor—which 
was chilly, because it was hardly worth 
while to light a fire just for that half- 
hour’s talk—Sally confided to her lover 
her belief that the boy ought to have his 
wish. 

‘*Can you afford it, Sally?” Andrew 
asked. 

‘* Yes,” she said, smiling; “I guess we 
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ean afford it; if it’s best. But do you 
think it is best, Andrew?” 

‘* Well,” the young man said, ‘‘ I’m in- 
clined to think it would be a good thing. 
Though your mother ‘ll miss*him when 
you are married. It’s only eighteen 
months and three days now, Sally?” 

** Yes,” she said; and then: ‘‘I mark 
the days off on my calendar, you know, 
Andrew.” 

Andrew had one arm around her waist, 
and held her left hand in his; after this 
one tender allusion they talked in a com- 
monplace way of how Sally must econo- 
mize to manage Robert’s education; and 
of the greenhouse; and of the condition 
of what Andrew called ‘‘The Fund ”— 
which meant his savings, that were to be 
devoted one of these days to house-furnish- 
ing—and of anything else that came into 
their heads. But Sally was marking the 
days off on the calendar !—and it was only 
eighteen months and three days until she 
should be twenty-three, and he twenty- 
three and a half. 

He kissed her when it was time to go 
out to the family, and she put her arms 
around his neck for a minute; but there 
were no raptures. 

So it was decided that Robert should be 
sent to college; and all Old Chester ap- 
plauded, and said it was very proper in 
Mrs. Smith to make such an effort, and 
it believed that the boy would be a credit 
to her one of these days. 

Robert entered the university that au- 
tumn, and Sally was to be married when 
he came home for the summer vacation. 
And so the time passed. Andrew’s mo- 
ther really grew fond of Sally (in her 
way); ‘‘the only thing I don’t like about 
her is her mother,” said Mrs. Steele; and 
also, she had her opinion, she said, of two 
people who were going to marry on air. 
‘*That’s about all Andrew's father ever 
got out of the greenhouse—air! and damp 
air too. Well, Andrew needn’t look to 
me to do anything for him; I've told 
him that. They'll have to board here, 
because I can’t get along without An- 
drew. But I won’t have this house over- 
run by the girl’s brothers and sisters. 
Miss Sally Smith can just understand 
that!” 

Miss Sally Smith understood it perfect- 
ly, and felt very sorry that Andrew’s mo- 
ther should be so ill-tempered. But, 
all the same, her calendar showed a grow- 
ing expanse of diagonal lines over the 








days; and by-and-by it was only three 
months before ‘‘ the day” should be reach- 
ed! Then Mrs. Smith asked Sally if she 
didn’t think perhaps she ought to be get- 
ting her wedding clothes ready — which 
was an astonishingly practical remark 
from Mrs. Smith. Sally did think so. 
And so the younger sisters, and the mo- 
ther, and Sally, all cut and stitched and 
fitted; and Andrew came regularly every 
other Sunday night; and everybody was 
very happy. 

Sally and the girls were sewing away 
in the dining-room the day the letter 
with the bad news came from Robert. 
It was a May morning, warm,.but with a 
cold edge in the wind; and just outside 
the dining-room window was a peach-tree, 
all shimmering pink. The long dining- 
room table was heaped with white nain- 
sook and edgings, and there was even 
a little narrow Valenciennes lace, which 
was the apple of Sally’s eye. 

‘* Real Val, for trimming!” she said. 
‘**Mother, I declare it’s robbery to take it 
from you.” 

‘““Why, Sally,” Mrs. Smith said, *‘ it 
has been lying there in my piece-box for 
six years; I don’t see wlry you shouldn't 
use it, ’m sure. I got it to trim a bap- 
tismal robe for David ; and then I couldn't 
afford to buy the robe; so I never used 
#6," 

‘*“ Well, girls,” Sally announced to the 
other two sisters, ‘‘ when your turn 
comes, I'll give it back to you.” 

** Pooh!” said Esther, scornfully. ‘I'm 
not going to be married. I’m going to 
be an artist. And when I get rich, I'll 
buy you all the Valenciennes lace you 
want, Sally.” 

Little Grace lifted her serious face, and 
watched Sally measuring off the precious 
lengths, and put in her disclaimer too: 
‘*T won’t want any lace. I’m not going 
to wear things like that. I think they 
are worldly.” 

‘*Do you, dear?” Sally said, in her kind 
voice, that never held any disrespect. ‘‘I 
don't. Oh, it is a pretty good old world, 
after all!” she ended, joyously, looking 
out at the rosy torch of the blossoming 
tree, and beyond it, into ‘the soft blue 
sky. And then one of the little boys 
came in with Robert’s letter. 

It was to Sally, not to his mother, as 
usual, which surprised the elder sister 
enough to make her put it in her pocket 
unopened, though Mrs. Smith said, with a 


SALLY. 


little note of disappointment in her voice, 
‘‘Oh, I thought it was from Robert?” 

Then some one asked for a spool of 90, 
which, not being in the family work- 
basket, Sally was obliged to run up stairs 
to her own room to fetch. Sally never 
thought of asking either of the girls to do 
anything she could do herself; which was 
a pity for the girls. 

She must have had to search for the 
spool a few minutes, for she did not come 
back immediately. 

‘**Mother says, ‘Look in the second 
drawer of hér work-table,’” Esther called 
up to her. 

‘* Yes,” Sally answered, briefly. When 
she came down with the spool her face 
was very much flushed, and her hands 
were not steady. 

‘* Why, Sally,” her mother said, ‘‘ you 
are all out of breath. I wouldn’t run up 
stairs that way, my child.” 

‘*No,ma’am,” Sally answered, obedient- 
ly, and put her hand in her pocket and 
squeezed the letter. She did not talk 


very much after that, though the girls 
kept up their pretty chatter of wedding 
clothes, and spring weather, and the glow 
that the peach-tree made, standing so 
warm and rosy right up against the din- 


ing-room window. After a while she said 
she thought Andrew was out in the green- 
house, and she would run across and speak 
to him. So she folded up her sewing, and 
said she would be back in time t6 bring 
her mother her beef tea at eleven, and 
went, bareheaded, out into the cool sun- 
shine of the back garden and across the 
road to the greenhouse. Andrew was at 
the further end of the nursery behind the 
greenhouse, and when he saw her coming 
he stopped his work, and stood still, and 
watched her, his plain, kind face break- 
ing into a contented smile. Sally's hair 
- was blowing all about her forehead, and 
her fresh calico dress rustling in the wind; 
and to Andrew’s eyes she was the pretti- 
est girl in the world. 

** Well, Sally?” he said. And then he 
added, anxiously, ‘‘ You’re worried?” 

** Yes, Andrew.” Her color came and 
went, and her eyes filled. ‘*Oh, Andrew, 
Robert has been cruelly, cruelly treated! 
He— Oh, Andrew, whatshallI do? Peo- 
ple suspect Robert !” she burst out--‘‘ our 
Bobby! They say he is—a thief! That 
he has stolen something from one of the 
tutors. Robert!” she ended, with passion- 
ate contempt. 
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Andrew’s face grew anxious. ‘‘Sally, 
first of all, are you sure he didn’t?” 

‘“Why, Andrew! you—doubt Robert?” 

‘*No,” he said, slowly; ‘‘not any more 
than EF would doubt myself, or anybody. 
I can’t say it isn’t possible. I can’t help 
seeing that side of it.” 

“*Oh, Andrew! don’t—don’t! 
nocent; he couldn’t do—that!” 

‘‘T don’t think he could, Sally; he’s 
your brother,” Andrew said, siiaply. 
Then she gave him Robert's letter. It 
was a letter full of blustering indigna- 
tion—a_ boy’s letter, Andrew said; in- 
coherent, protesting, angry, frightened. 
Andrew sighed and shook his head when 
he folded it and handed it back to her. 
‘*T'll start to-night, Sally. I'll get a line 
from Dr. Lavendar to the President, just 
saying he has known Robert all his life—” 

‘““And he will vouch for him,” Sally 
broke in, with asob. If she had not been 
a sweet-hearted woman, she would have 
added, ‘‘if you won't!” But that was 
not Sally’s way. Andrew looked around 
for a moment, because his gardener might 
be somewhere about; and then he kissed 
her. And she reached up and clung to 
him, and cried, and felt certain that he 
would make everything right. 

‘*Vouch for Bobby?” said Dr. Laven- 
dar, very red and angry when he heard 
the story Sally and Andrew told him. 
““Of course I will vouch for Bobby! 
Sally, my child, don’t worry. Andrew 
will right the boy in five minutes. If 
he doesn’t, I'll go myself; I'll send the 
Bishop!” 

‘*Oh, Dr. Lavendar,” Sally said, the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, “‘ it is such 
a comfort to hear you talk!” 

‘* Well, come, come! you mustn’t cry! 
Here’s Andrew looking as though he were 
going to be hung at the sight of those 
tears. How are the wedding clothes com- 
ing on? There! That's better!” For Sal- 
ly blushed as happily as every young 
thing should, and Andrew gazed at her in 
open pride and joy. 

**Andrew will make it all right, I 
know,” Sally said. 

It was very satisfying to Dr. Lavendar 
to see how they loved each other. 

So Andrew went. And while he was 
gone—indeed, it must have crossed him 
on the way—another letter came. Alas! 
alas! Poor Sally, stumbling through its 
maze of excuses and explanations and ac- 
cusations, read, at last, confession: 


He is in- 
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‘* T only meant to borrow it, of course. 
It was only $100. Why did he leave it 
in his desk if he did't want anybody to 
take it? I believe it was a trap; but I 
only borrowed it. I meant to put it 
back as soon as you sent me my allow- 
ance. If you weren't so mean about my 
allowance, Iwouldn't have had to borrow. 
There's no use making a fuss about it.” 

Sally read the letter, and then sat and 
looked at it. ‘‘Our Robert,” she said, 
once or twice. ‘‘ Father's son—” 

After a while she gathered up her 
courage, poor child, and went to break 
the dreadful news to Robert’s mother. 


Later in the day—the restless, hopeless 
day —she told Dr. Lavendar. But his 
amazement and grief, his shame, even, 
because. Robert was one of his children, 
he said, gave Sally only a dull sense of 
pity for him. For herself she had no 
words; she sat and looked at him, and 
wondered, vaguely, why he talked; she 
could not talk. Only when, oat of his 
humiliation and sorrow, he came to face 
the practical necessities did she seem to 
listen to him. 

‘* Sally, my child, tell me what you are 
going to do.” 

. * Andrew see the President. I 
But he 


will 


think Robert won’t be expelled. 
will come home, of course.” 


‘*No, no,” he said, quickly; ‘‘ don’t 
spare him; let the university expel him! 
Oh, my child, the Lord in his mercy 
sends consequences to our sins, or there 
would be no health in us. Let Robert 
be ashamed, if you would save his soul 
alive!” 

Sally looked at him in dull and miser- 
able astonishment; he was so insistent 
that poor Robert should be punished. 
(‘As if the doing it wasn’t punishment 
enough!” she said to herself.) 

“IT don’t understand, Dr. Lavendar; 
but, anyway, I can’t have father’s son 
expelled for—for what Robert has done. 
I know he didn’t mean to do wrong; it 
was a sudden temptation, and he didn’t 
realize—” Poor Sally broke down and 
cried. ‘‘I’m going to have him come 
home, and—take care of him. And love 
him. And I think people needn't know.” 

“You can’t love him too much,” he 
said; ‘‘ but love him enough to let him 
suffer, Sally. Shame is wholesome.” 

She shook her head. ‘ No, no,” she 
said, passionately ; ‘‘ people sha’n’t know!” 
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The old man looked at her pityingly. 
“Ah, Sally, my girl, when you get old 
you'll know the worth of pain. Poor 
child, you can’t see the blessing in it yet, 
can you? Well, well; we won't tell any 
one about it, if you and your mother 
think best; but I think you’re wrong; 
mind, now, I think you’re wrong. Now, 
what about the money?” 

‘**T have sent it to his tutor.” 

‘* Well?” 

**T don’t know what you mean, sir,” 
she said, wearily. 

“‘IT mean, how is Robert to pay it 
back ?” 

‘“T’ve paid it, Dr. Lavendar,” she ex- 
plained again. And once more he 
checked her, this time sternly: 

‘Sarah, Robert must pay it back. He 
must earn it. Let his body teach his soul 
its lesson. Let him work hard, and live 
plainly.. Let him go as a hand in the 
mills. My child, don’t you interfere 
with Robert’s Heavenly Father, and try 
to make the way of the transgressor easy |” 

Her outery of pain and entreaty did 
not move him. 

‘**Do your duty, Sarah,” he said, frown- 
ing. And then he added, softening a lit- 
tle: ‘‘And after all, Sally, he might as 
well go to work now. When you and 
Andrew get married in July, you can't 
have him tied to your apron-string. 
You’ll have to leave him then.” 

‘*B& we won't be married in July,” 
said Sally. 

Ill. 

‘*T hope you won't disapprove,” Mrs. 
Smith said to Dr. Lavendar, when he 
came and sat beside her in a long, kind, 
comforting silence, ‘‘ but we are going to 
have Robert stay at home. Sally thinks 
it is best; he is going to help Andrew in 
the greenhouse, and Sally can look after 
him all the time. You know they are 
not going to be married this summer.” 

‘* Why not?” said Dr. Lavendar. 

‘* Oh, I couldn’t do without Sally,” the 
poor lady said, shrinking and whimper- 
ing. ‘* Sally saw that herself. She knows 
I couldn't get along without her, now. 
She can manage Robert better than I can. 
He always had so much will,” she ended, 
sighing, and looking tearfully at the ini- 
tial on her handkerchief. 

Dr. Lavendar shook his head sadly. 

‘*You think I’m doing wrong, sir?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

She wept a little, and tried feebly to 
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argue it with him. ‘‘ He might have 
some temptation if he went away from 
us. Oh, dear, dear, dear!” 

But Dr. Lavendar spoke his mind: ‘Set 
Bobby to work; put him on his own legs. 
He needs some hard knocks! Andrew's 
greenhouse is too easy for him. And, 
I tell you, it isn’t right for Sally and 
Andrew to wait, ma’am; it isn’t right.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” she said; ‘‘ per- 
haps it isn’t. But I couldn't get along 
without her, you know.” 

And Dr. Lavendar sighed, and gave it 
up. 

And by-and-by they all settled back 
into a sad sort of acceptance of the situa- 
tion; Robert was sullen and mortified, 
but, alas, not ashamed. 

Now there are certain great angels 
which meet us in the way of life:—Pain is 
one; Failureis one; Shameisone. Pain 
looks us full in the eyes, and we must 
wrestle with him before he blesses us. 
Failure brings in his stern hand the peace 
of renunciation. Shame bears to us the 
sense of sin, which is the knowledge of 
God; his hidden face shines with the 
mercy of Heaven,—and well for us if we 
may look into it. But, alas, poor Robert 
looked only at himself; he had nothing 
but a small and worthless mortification, 


which was only wounded vanity and mean 


self-consciousness. He knew that his 
sister’s marriage had been put off for his 
sake, and he was angry that it was so; he 
knew that Saily watched him with hope- 
ful love, and he was angry at the hope 
and love; he knew that he had disgraced 
his family, so he was angry at his family. 

Andrew had conceded almost immedi- 
ately that under the circumstances it was 
Sally’s duty to defer her marriage. ‘‘I 
can see her mother's side of it,” he told 
himself, patiently. Mrs. Smith was so 
broken by this disgraceful trouble that 
it would be cruel to take Sally away from 
her. Perhaps in a year they could be 
married; that was what Andrew counted 
on. 

But that year of waiting was not like 
those first, young, sweet years. Mrs. 
Smith was more helpless than ever; the 
great shock of Robert’s fault seemed to 
have cut some spring; she was never the 
same.woman again. ‘‘ Sillier than ever,” 
Mrs. Steele said. Certainly she was a 
little more vague, a little more queru- 
lous; perhaps a little dulled to everything 
except her love for her oldest son. She 


was sensitive to any remembrance of his 
wrong-doing, and quick to resént what 
seemed disapproval or even anxiety on 
Sally’s part. 

‘*You act as if lie was the wickedest 
person in the world!” she would say. 
‘*He shouldn’t have done it, of course; 
but he was thoughtless; and he meant 
to pay the money back. I don’t see any- 
thing so very wicked in that,” she would 
sigh, with that singular moral obliquity 
which in money matters seems to belong 
to feminine love. 

However, the days came and went, and 
the months slipped into each other, and 
the year of watching over Robert was 
nearly ended. But Mrs. Smith did not 
grow any stronger, or any more sensible; 
so, by-and-by, when nearly another year 
had gone, Sally began to say that she 
could not go away from home until 
Esther was old enough to take her place. 
‘*When Esther is eighteen, Andrew, she 
can help mother. That's only two years 
more,” she said, with courage. 

‘*But you took charge of everything 
when you were seventeen, Sally,” he re- 
minded her, moodily. 

‘* Yes, Andrew; but that was different. 
I had to. And I can see now I really was 
too young. Now wasn’t I?” 

And Andrew, with reluctant truth, was 
obliged to admit that he thought she was. 
‘*A girl oughtn’t to have such responsi- 
bilities,” he said; ‘‘I can see that side of 
it, Sally.” Then he stopped and caleu- 
lated for a minute. ‘‘ Well, Sally, when 
you are twenty-seven, and I am twenty- 
seven and a half—” 

‘Yes, Andrew.” 

So the definite period of postponement 
was faced, and the days went bravely. 
That winter Robert had a chance to read 
law in an office in Mercer, which gave 
him some sort of hold on life again, while 


‘at the same time it lifted the cloud of his 


idle and discontented: presence at home. 
Grace and Esther shot up into big girls. 
Esther drawing and painting, and call- 
ing herself an artist, according to Old 
Chester lights; and Grace, a queer, mor- 
bid, anxious child, who was always fum- 
bling about in her mind for a vocation. 
‘*Isn’t it strange?” Sally confided once to 
Andrew; ‘*‘ when I was a girl I never was 
thinking what I was going todo. Why, 
there isn’t anything special to do—except 
just grow up, and please mother, and 
‘make the little boys happy, and go to 
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church on Sundays. It seems to me that’s 
enough,” Sally said, thoughtfully. ‘* But 
I suppose that’s because I haven't any 
talents.” 

‘* Esther will be seventeen the 5th of 
next month,” Andrew reminded her. ‘‘ A 
year and one month more, Sally!” 

‘* Yes, Andrew; only a year and one 
month. Oh, Andrew, did you see her last 
picture? It’s wonderful!” And Sally, 
with careful pride, displayed a drawing of 
Clytie. ‘She copied it from that Parian 
marble one in the parlor, you know. Miss 
Annie Shields says she ought to go and 
study drawing at the School of Design in 
Mercer. She’s wild to! And I don’t know 
why she shouldn't, if we can afford it?” 

‘* Well, now, Sally,” Andrew said, 
‘why can’t she? Let me help.” 

And such was the simplicity of Sally’s 
love that she saw no reason why he should 
not help, if help were needed. ‘‘ But I 
don’t need it, Andrew. I think I can 
manage her board; and the tuition is free, 
you know. But-——but do you think it 
would be well, Andrew?” she said, with 
a sudden break in her voice. ‘‘ You 
know—” 

‘““Yes; but Esther is different. I would 
trust Esther anywhere.” 

He saw his Sally’s eyes fill atthe remem- 
brance of how together they had planned 
that other flight into the world. Poor 
Robert! It had cut deep, that stab of 
shame and sorrow. Andrew took her 
hand in his and kissed it; and she put 
her head down on his shoulder, and knew 
he understood. 

So it was settled; and when the fall 
term opened, Esther, excited, eager, hope- 
ful, started out to ‘‘study art” for one 
year. 

‘*She has great talent,” Miss Annie 
Shields told Sally, with enthusiasm. 
‘* We'll hear from her one of these days! 
She’ll be in Paris in one of the studios 
before we know it.” 

‘**In Paris?” Sally said, with a startled 
look. 

Miss Shields laughed a little, and put 
her arm about her. ‘‘My dear, Esther 
is going to be an artist, and that means 
a long road to travel.” 

‘“ Why, yes, of course,” Sally agreed; 
‘“but—” Then she stopped, and her 
open face clouded a little. 

But whatever her disturbed thought 
was, she banished it. Esther was going 
to have a winter at the School of Design, 


then she would come home and paint 
and draw in Old Chester; and Sally 
would get married. F 

That was a very peaceful winter to the 
‘real Smiths.”” As early as January, al- 
though the family laughed at her a little, 
Sally began to plan her wedding clothes 
again, and the unfinished wedding dress 
was taken from its wrapping of silver pa- 
per to be altered, so as to be in the fashion, 
and finished—for the wedding was to be 
in June. Esther's visits, and her work, 
and her “‘ standing,” were weekly inter- 
ests. There were good reports of Robert 
from the lawyer’s office in Mercer. The 
two boys David and John were vigorous, 
open -air little fellows, who kept Grace 
and Sally busy mending and brushing, 
and helping them with their lessons. 
Grace was more contented, too; which 
was a great comfort to Sally. The child 
began to read devout books and have in- 
tense religious experiences. 

“She's a little saint,” Sally told An- 
drew. ‘Oh, Andrew, that child makes 
me really ashamed of myself; she’s only 
fifteen, but she cares more for—for things 
like that than I ever did in all my life.” 

‘I think she is a good child,” Andrew 
agreed; ‘‘but you’re good enough, Sally. 
I don’t think I'd want you to be any bet- 
ter,” he said, thoughtfully. 

‘I’m not good at all!” she said, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I’d never have the patience to 
read all those books Gracie does.” 

‘* Well, it isn’t all books,-—religion,” 
Andrew said. They were standing by 
the bench of seedling carnations in the 
greenhouse, and Sally had been watch- 
ing him splitting down the stems in search 
of a fat white grub that was turning all 
the cool gray-green into a sickly yellow. 
Andrew touched his flowers as if he loved 
them, and when he tore open the heart 
of a carnation to discover the enemy, his 
mild face puckered with sympathy. It 
was a sunny winter morning, with a 
glare of snow outside; but in the green- 
house the air was moist and warm, and 
full of the scent of roses and wet earth 
and growing things. There was a soft 
green mould on the azalea pots and on 
the curb of a little pool, which was sunk 
in the flag-stones and bordered by the 
callas; the water was still and dark, 
with a sudden glitter now and then in 
its placid depths, when a goldfish turned 
his shining side, or came up to the sur- 
face for a fly. 
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Suddenly Andrew put down his knife 
and twine, and took Sally’s two hands 
in his. ‘*Oh, Sally,” he said, ‘‘ you are 
good! Sometimes I think if you weren't 
so good we would have been married 
by this time!” . His face quivered as he 
spoke. Sally slipped her arm through his 
silently. ‘‘ We've waited so long,” the 
young man said, with a hard note in his 
voice. 

Sally put her cheek against his shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Yet I couldn’t leave mother, could 
I, dear?” 

Andrew took up his knife and twine 
again with a long sigh. ‘‘ No, Sally, no. 
I can see that side of it. But—” 

IV. 

Robert did so well in the lawyer's of- 
fice that by-and-by his good-humored as- 
surance came back to him, his old intel- 
ligent certainty of ability. And on the 
strength of it—plus his allowance from 
the family purse—he got married. 

He did not see fit to notify his family, 
however, until the deed was done, and a 
smart, pretty Mercer girl, ‘‘of no family 
whatever,” Old Chester said, his wife. 
It would be interesting to know why, 
occasionally, a person of decent and re- 
fined traditions commits, without cause, 
the vulgarity of a secret marriage. How- 
ever, nobody can say there is anything 
actually wrong about it; unless bad taste 
is wrong. Sally and her mother may 
have felt hot and ashamed, but they kept 
their own counsel, and said they were 
glad to have Bobby have a home of his 
own. Grace looked grave and troubled; 
but Esther, when she came home on Fri- 
day, spoke out her angry thought: ‘‘ Rob- 
ert ought to do something for mother, 
instead of getting married in this low, 
underhand way !” 

‘*Don’t you think, Esther,” Sally sug- 
gested, ‘‘that perhaps you ought to live 
with Robert now, in Mercer, instead of 
boarding? He spoke of it to me. It 
would help him a little, and—it would 
seem kinder.” 

‘*Indeed I. won't!” Esther declared, 
hotly. ‘‘I’m ashamed of him, Sally. I 
don’t want to have anything to do with 
him, or his wife either. I know she’s 
horrid, or she wouldn’t have married 
him.” 

This decided expression of Esther's will 
troubled the elder sister, and it came 
upon another trouble which was heavy 


on her heart, and which must be told to 
Andrew. 

It was dusk, and they were walking 
along the river road; Sally was very si- 
Jent, which was not usual, and Andrew 
was talking a good deal of their own lit- 
tle comfortable commonplace interests. 
They stopped on the bridge for a few 
minutes, and leaned on the hacked and 
whittled hand-rail, looking sometimes at 
the dark, smooth current below them, 
and sometimes at the black fringe of 
trees along the bank, but mostly at each 
other. A _ prosaic pair, perhaps, one 
might have thought them; Sally was 
getting stout, and she had taken to spec- 
tacles lately, because she was near-sight- 
ed; she wore her hair drawn rather 
tightly back from her face, and twisted 


‘into a little knob; it was the quickest 


way to arrange it, she said; and when 
every minute in your day is full, the 
quickest arrangemert of your hair is a 
consideration. Andrew, tall and thin, 
had deep lines on his forehead, that meant 
patient disappointment; and he had the 
stoop which comes from bending over 
cold frames and poking about roots for 
borers, which made him look much older 
than he was. 

‘* Esther doesn’t like Robert's wife, An- 
drew,” Sally said; ‘‘and she won't live 
with them. Grace is going to Mercer 
next month to visit her; Grace is so good 
about such things!” 

‘Well, Sally,” Andrew said, in a com- 
forting voice, ‘‘ I'd like it better in Esther 
if she felt it her duty to be with Robert— 
but I can see her side of it. She doesn’t 
like his wife, and it wouldn't be pleasant 
to live with her. And you know Es- 
ther’s young yet.” 

‘* Yes,” Sally agreed, with a sigh. 

‘* Besides, she only has to finish this 
term,”’ Andrew reminded her. 

Sally drew in her breath, and looked 
away from him. ‘‘ Andrew,” she said, 
‘* Esther says that she wants to have four 
years at the School of Design, instead of 
one; she says it is an actual necessity. 
That unless she can take the whole 
course ’—Sally’s voice began to break— 
‘it is just a waste of money to have 
taken part of it.” 

‘“ Why, but, Sally—” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I know, 1 know. But I don’t 
see what can be done. I can see that to 
stop in the middle is bad. Oniy—I nev- 
er thought of it when she began.” 
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** But, Sally,” he protested, ‘‘ we cannot 
possibly wait any longer!” 

‘*I'm afraid we'll have to; of course 
I couldn’t leave mother and the boys to 
Grace; she isn’t near old enough. You 
see that, Andrew? Oh, Andrew—please 


help me—please!” Sally said, and put her 
face down on her arms on the railing, 
and he felt that she was crying. The 
poor fellow stood speechless beside her. 
The river whispered and washed against 
Sally did 


the wooden pier in mid-stream. 
not speak. 

‘** But, Sally,” he said, ‘“‘ why, only this 
afternoon I was counting up the days; 
and this would make it three years! Sal- 
ly "—he caught his breath, almost in a 
sob—‘* you belong to me!” 

At that she lifted her head, with a 
smile that-was like sudden sunshine on a 
cloudy day. ‘‘ Why, Andrew, that’s just 
it! That’s what makes it possible to 
wait; and you see for yourself I can’t 
leave home. Mother is really an invalid 
now; and think how much care John- 
ny and David are. Grace couldn’t take 
charge of the house. Esther wants to 
be an artist, and it would be cruel to take 
the chance away from her, wouldn’t it?” 

‘* How about the cruelty for us?” An- 
drew said, breathing hard. 

** But Esther is eighteen now,” Sally 
said; ‘‘she really has a right to decide 
for herself. Only — it’s hard on you, 
Andrew.” Sally’s little round chin 
shook, and she looked up at him, trying 
not to cry. , 

It was so hard that Andrew, though he 
set himself to cheer her, quietly, in his 
own mind, refused to accept the delay. 
He evolved a plan: he would ask Mrs. 
Smith whether, if he and Sally got mar- 
ried, he might some and live with them, 
instead of taking Sally away. ‘‘I'’d have 
to bring mother,” he reflected; ‘‘ she isn’t 
well enough to live alone; but they owe 
Sally that.” 

However, owing doesn’t mean paying, 
as any butcher or baker or candlestick- 
maker can tell you; and when it comes 
to relations, the payment of consideration 
is, alas, even more uncertain. Mrs. Smith 
cried, and said of course Sally must do as 
she thought best. If she was so anxious 
to get married that she had to bring 
strangers into the house, why, she must 
do it, that was all. Then she told Sally 
hysterically that she had always disliked 
Mrs. Steele; she was a disagreeable, bad- 
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tempered old woman, and she didn’t 
know why, at her time of life, she should 
have to live in the same house with her. 
“If you'll wait a little while,” she said, 
‘*T won’t be in your way. Andrew’s 
been content to wait ten years now; I 
don’t see why he should suddenly be in 
such a dreadful hurry. Still—do as you 
want, Sally; you've always had your own 
way, and you always will!” 

But even if Mrs. Smith had been com- 
plaisant, Andrew's plan could not have 
been carried out. Mrs. Steele was aghast 
at the very idea of such a thing. She 
would do anything in the world for An- 
drew—in reason; but if Sally Smith didn’t 
love him enough to leave her mother for 
him, she had better not marry him. In 
her young days a girl did not expect to 
take her husband home to live with her. 
And as for going and living in the same 
house with that silly Smith woman— As 
for giving up her own home in Upper 
Chester, and going back to Old Chester 
(which she had always hated) — well, 
really! Andrew must be crazy! 

‘‘Then let me bring the Smiths here,” 
Andrew said, boldly. At which Mrs. 
Steele spoke her mind with such unplea- 
sant frankness that her son grew white 
with anger. 

‘‘Sally’s kept you dangling round ten 
years,” she said, ‘‘and I guess now she’s 
afraid of being an old maid, and so she 
thinks she better take you, for fear she 
won't get another chance, I guess she—” 

‘* Hold your tongue!” said Andrew 
Steele. 

But he gave his project up. 

Yes, of course, as Sally said, it was 
hard; but after the first shock of it, he 
set himself to make the best of it. When 
Esther should finish her course at the 
School of Design, and could come home, 
he and Sally would be married. When 
she was thirty and he was thirty and a 
half, their time would come. 

As for Esther, she drew her ginger jars 
and lemons, with folds of red cloth ar- 
ranged behind them, and dreamed of a 
great future. Once she .told Sally she 
thought she was foolish not to get mar- 
ried. ‘‘ Mother could get along,” she said. 

**No, dear, she couldn’t,” Sally said. 
And that was all there was to it. 

When the fall term opened, Sally again 
suggested that Esther should board with 
Robert; ‘‘ mother has to help him a lit- 
tle, you know, Esther, and it would be 
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easier for everybody if you would live 
with him.” 

‘Tt wouldn’t be easier for me, my 
dear,” Esther said, laughing; ‘‘his wife 
is simply impossible. She uses perfum- 
ery, and has an awful voice! And now 
that there is going to be a baby—no, I 
thank you!” 

Robert’s baby came that winter; and 
though he was doing fairly well, consid- 
ering how young he was, his mother 
had to help him sometimes, which kept 
the family purse rather low. As for his 
wife, she came to visit her mother-in- 
law once, and told Sally she thought she 
was a perfect idiot not to marry her fel- 
low, and get a house of her own with 
new furniture in it. ‘‘All these big, 
clumsy mahogany things have no style,” 
said Carrie. ‘‘ When the house comes to 
Rob, I’m going to send ’em all to auction, 
Sally. You can get beautiful parlor sets 
in Mercer now real cheap. Red and green 
rep, and tan terry, with backs all turned 
in grape-vines and things.” 

But Carrie, in her way, liked her hus- 
band’s family, and was generous to them. 
She gave Grace a really pretty necklace, 
and was much affronted at the girl's atti- 
tude towards it. 


‘* You’re very kind, sister Carrie,” Grace 
said; ‘‘ but I don’t think jewelry is right. 


I think it is sinful. So Ill give it to 
Esther or Sally, if you don’t mind?” 

‘*T don’t mind what you do with it, 
I’m sure,” Mrs. Robert said, with a toss 
of her head. ‘‘But I think you are a 
very queer little girl, to try and make 
Esther or Sally sinful.” 

Grace looked at her with her big, vision- 
ary blue eyes, and said, ‘‘I don’t know 
what you mean, sister Carrie.” 

‘* Well, don’t bother,” Carrie said, cross- 
ly. ‘ Here, give it back to me. I don’t 
mind being sinful.” 

Grace, horrified, crept away and pray- 
ed for this lost soul passionately, and 
then as passionately for her own soul. 
Just then Grace’s soul was of great im- 
portance to Grace. Her church - going 
became a little inconvenient at times; 
but Sally, tender and reverent of her 
little sister’s devoutness, was always glad 
to have the child go. 

‘* She's a little saint,” she told her mo- 
ther, her kind eyes beaming behind her 
glasses. 

‘*Oh yes, she’s good,” Mrs. Smith said, 
vaguely; ‘“‘but I think she ought to 
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know more about house-work and sew- 
ing.” : 

‘*But she hasn't time, really,” Sally 
said; ‘‘ she is doing so much charity-work 
in Upper Chester; besides, Gracie doesn’t 
like house- work; and I love to do her 
mending for her. But, mother, do you 
know since she came back from Mercer 
she’s possessed that Dr. Lavendar should 
have an early communion-—‘ celebration,’ 
she calls it—at six. She went to a very 
high church there. Imagine Dr. Laven- 
dar getting up at five o’clock! And who 
would go, anyway? Nobody but Grace, 
I’m sure. She told Dr. Lavendar about 
it, and what do you suppose he said? 
‘Rags of popery! Rags of popery!’” 

Afterwards —it was the winter before 
Esther finished her fourth year at the 
School of Design—when Grace, burning 
with the passion of her divine purpose, 
told her sister that she wanted to enter a 
sisterhood, and that she believed herself 
“called,” Sally looked back over the 
years of the child’s singularly absorbed 
religious life, and admitted that the ‘‘ call- 
ing” was from heaven. 

‘*Mother dear,” the oldest daughter 
urged, ‘‘ you know Grace is old enough 
to know her own mind; and, indeed, in- 
deed, I would not dare tointerfere. Grace 
has been like this all her life. I have al- 
ways felt that she was nearly an angel, 
anyhow. And if she feels that this is 
her duty, we must not prevent her.” 

Mrs. Smith wept, in a weak, desultory 
way, and said that when she was young 
she never heard of a Protestant girl going 
into a convent to be a nun. 

“Tt isn’t a convent, mother dear,” 
Sally explained ; ‘‘it’s a sisterhood of 
our Church. They’ve had them in Eng- 
land a good while, but this is tlie first 
one in this country. And Grace won’t 
be a nun; she'll be a sister, and learn to 
be a nurse, so she can take care of the 
sick.” 

‘*She’d better be a sister to Johnny and 
David,” sighed Mrs. Smith; ‘‘ and she can 
nurse me, Sally. I’m sure I'm sick 
enough,” the poor lady said. ‘And I 
don’t see how she can go off and leave it 
all on you. It seems to me, if being a 
good daughter is anything, you're just as 
religious as Grace, every single bit.” 

‘*Oh, mother dear,” protested Sally, 
‘*you know I’m not like Grace! I wish 
I were,” she ended, with a sigh. 

For Sally, who was thirty and stout 
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and very near-sighted, never knew that 
she was one of the shining ones. 


Yet, alas, how the shining ones, by 
their very shining, do make it easy for 
the rest of us to walk in darkness! 

V. 

So Grace, with all the egotism of the 
religious temperament, set about saving 
her clean, narrow, good little soul. Sally 
had had a passing thought that, as Es- 
ther’s art had held her from those house- 
hold duties which she was to assume 
when Sally married, Grace, nearly eigh- 
teen, might offer to take them up, even 
though (as Sally had to acknowledge) the 
child was singularly incapable owing to 
the religious preoccupation of these later 
years. But, after all, Sally told herself, 
humbly, Grace had chosen the better part. 
To give her life to the service of God— 
how much greater that was than just the 
common, easy duties of love! 

So Sally and Andrew waited for the end 
of Esther's course at the School of Design. 

‘*T don’t like it,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
impatiently—‘‘I don’t like it at all. An- 
drew, I wouldn’t put up with it! Go and 
tell Sally so, and I'll come round after 
supper and marry you.” 

Andrew laughed,and took up a trowel- 
ful of sand, and sifted it over the roots of 
his callas. Then he frowned,poor fellow! 
and sighed. ‘‘I’m afraid it can’t be help- 
ed. Now just look at it: Grace is going 
away, and Esther is at her school.. Some- 
body has got to run the house; Mrs. Smith 
isn’t well enough to do it. I can’t help 
seeing that side of it, Dr. Lavendar,” the 
young man ended, gloomily. 

‘* Well,” Dr. Lavendar said, impatient- 
ly, ‘‘ it all seems to me perfectly unneces- 
sary. I can think of a dozen ways this 
thing could be arranged, and you and 
Sally married. First place, you needn’t 
have waited on Robert's account.” 

‘* That's all said and done,” Andrew re- 
minded him, mildly; ‘‘but I'd like to 
hear even half a dozen ways this could 
be arranged, sir?” 

‘* Very well; I'll tell you: get married 
next week, and let Sally come home 
every few days and look after that poor 
helpless mother of hers.” 

‘*Mrs. Smith needs her all the time,” 
Andrew objected, with a sigh. 

‘*Then let Grace take care of her! 
I don’t approve of this running out into 
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the world to look for a duty when you 
have a hundred right under your nose!” 

‘** Well, yes; but Grace has made up 
her mind,” Andrew said, sadly. 

‘‘Then let Sally make up her mind,” 
Dr. Lavendar retorted; ‘‘or else — well, 
why don’t you and Sally live at home 
with Mrs. Smith?” 

‘“‘T can’t leave mother; she’s old and 
feeble, and needs me.” 

““Take her along.” 

**She wouldn't like to leave her own 
home, sir. I can see her side of it.”’ 

‘* Well, then, hire somebody to take 
care of her—or else to take Sally’s place 
with Mrs. Smith.” 

‘* We haven’t money enough for that,” 
Andrew answered, calmly. ‘* And I don’t 
believe Mrs. Smith could get along with- 
out Sally; nobody could take her place.” 

““Then let Esther give up this non- 
sense of hers!” Dr. Lavendar said, angri- 
ly. He did not like to be pushed into a 
corner by Andrew, or anybody else. ‘‘I 
tell you, Andrew,” he went on, pounding 
the flag-stones with his umbrella, ‘‘ you 
ought to have gone to the Smiths half a 
dozen years ago, and pulled the bell, and 
said, ‘I’ve come for Sally’; and tucked 
her under your arm and walked off with 
her. This virtue of self-sacrifice has 
brought forth vice. Those other Smith 
children— Well, never mind that!” 

‘*T think it has made the others self- 
ish,” Andrew agreed; ‘‘ but it has been 
Sally’s conscience,” he added, tenderly. 

‘“Sally’s fiddlesticks!” Dr. Lavendar 
burst out. ‘‘ Don’t talk about conscience! 
Conscience without reason isn’t of the 
Lord!” 

‘*Oh, well, it’s only five months now,” 
Andrew said. ‘‘Esther comes home the 
middle of June, you know. Mind you’re 
ready, Dr. Lavendar! It’s to be on the 
20th.” 

As for Dr. Lavendar, he went plodding 
home, grumbling and frowning. ‘‘ It's 
outrageous; it’s preposterous! I'll tell 
Esther what I think of it, when I see 
her.” ° 

But the telling Esther did little good. 
Perhaps because it came at a bad mo- 
ment.... : 

Esther had come home as usual at tlie 
end of the week; and on Saturday 
morning she and Sally went up to the 
garret, in response to an appeal from 
Grace for some clothing to give away. 
It was a dull February day; the garret 
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was dark and chilly, and smelt of cam- 
phor. 

‘‘Good gracious!” Sally said, panting 
and laughing. ‘‘ Those stairs do make you 
out of breath!” 

‘“You’re getting fat, my dear,” said 
Esther, standing up, slim and pretty, with 
an amused curl on her lip. 

‘*T suppose I am,” Sally agreed, rue- 
fully; ‘‘and I don’t know why, for I'm 
sure I am always running up and down 
stairs, and that ought to make me thin.” 

‘It’s a good conscience,” Esther de- 
clared, ‘‘and no worry. Now I’ve such 
a lot to worry me—” 

But for once Sally did not press for in- 
formation so that she might sympathize. 
She got up, and opened a drawer in a tall 
bureau, and folded back a sheet of silver 
paper. ‘‘ Why, it’s your wedding dress, 
isn’t it?” Esther said, looking in. ‘‘ Hea- 
vens! how old-fashioned, Sally?” 

‘‘T’'m going to alter it over,” Sally said, 
touching it with loving hands; ‘the silk 
is just as good as ever.” 

‘** You can never get into it,” Esther 
told her, carelessly; ‘‘and I'd wear gray, 
Sally, at your age. Don’t you think it’s 
more suitable?” Sally looked troubled— 
Esther was the criterion of taste in the 
Smith family. 

** Well, I don’t know,” she said. “I 
like this, you know. I think I'd rather 
alter it, even if itisn’t quite so nice. I’m 
going to work on it next week. You know 
it’s going to be the 20th of June, Esther.” 
She stood by the open drawer a minute, 
lifting a soft fold of the unfinished dress, 
or turning over a sleeve, and then press- 
ing it smoothly back, smiling to herself 
and thinking how the days were narrow- 
ing down on the calendar. “sther winced 
at the sight. Sally was too heavy and too 
old to be sentimental, the girl told herself. 
Her taste was offended. It is surprising 
how often pure goodness does offend our 
taste. 

‘*Come along, Sally,” she said; ‘‘ don’t 
be spooney, my dear. Do let’s get through 
this clothes business; there are lots of 
things I want to talk to you about. Gra- 
cious, Sally, how do you manage to attend 
to this sort of thing? I wish Grace would 
look after her own charities! This cam- 
phoris horrid. It makes me nervous even 
to think about fussing with clothes.” 

Sally laughed, and shut the drawer, 
and went to work heartily. ‘‘ You’ll get 
used to it, my dear,” she said; ‘‘ but you 
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needn’t do it now. Sit down there and 
talk to me.” So Esther sat down, and 
Sally unfolded, and folded again, and 
sprinkled camphor. And when she had 
finished, Esther was tired to death, she 
said, and Sally was hot and dusty and 
out of breath; so they went out and sat 
on the garret stairs to rest and cool off. 
There was a window on the landing, and 
they could look out across the brown Feb- 
ruary landscape to the line of hills, gray 
and vague in the mist. 

‘““Why, there’s Andrew over in the 
nursery,” Sally said, screwing up her 
near-sighted eyes. ‘*‘See him, Esther?” 

‘*Oh, Sally, for pity’s sake! don’t do 
that way with your eyes! If you only 
knew how it looked. Sally, I want to talk 
to you about my work. I've been talk- 
ing to Mrs. Tom Gordon (how she does 
adore that fat husband of hers!), and she 
said I would never really do anything if I 
only studied in Mercer. So I—the fact is, 
I’ve decided to go abroad for three years.” 

Sally turned and looked at her, open- 
mouthed. Then Esther, a little nervous- 
ly, but with a wiry determination in her 
face, went on with her story: ‘‘I’m sorry, 
of course, if it interferes with any of your 
plans, but I’ve just got to go. I can't 
live unless I go on with my art. You 
can’t understand it, because you haven't 
the artistic temperament; but I tell you 
I'd simply rather die than live the way 
you do in Old Chester!—with no inter- 
ests, and accomplishing nothing.” 

Sally heard her out in silence; she 
leaned her cheek on her dusty hand and 
looked over at Andrew pruning some 
bushes in the plantation; it had begun to 
rain in a fitful,uncertain way,and she shiv- 
ered a little, there on the draughty landing. 

‘* Esther,” she said, in a low voice, “I 
think you have some duties to mother, 
and the boys, and—” 

“*T have a duty to myself,” the girl 
broke in, passionately. ‘‘ Sally, my art is 
my life. Nobody has any right to ask 
me to give it up just to—to pack coats 
away in camphor. I can’t do it. No; 
there’s no use talking. I can’t. Why 
did you send me to the School of Design 
at all, if it wasn’t to fulfil—my genius? 
Why did you do it?” 

**I—don't know,” Sally said, dully. 


Of course, afterwards, they discussed it 
at length; and by-and-by Sally was 
pushed into her last corner. 
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**T don’t see how we can afford it,” she 
said, with a worn look. 

‘*Oh, I can manage the money part of 
it,” Esther assured her. When Sally got 
down to expense, Esther saw consent 
ahead. But, indeed, consent was a matter 
of form; she had made up her mind to 
go, with or without it. As for the ex- 
pense, she had settled all the details of 
that before she announced her determi- 
nation; she was to pay her way by cer- 
tain services which she was to render to 
an older and richer girl with whom she 
was to go. ‘‘I sha’n’t ask you to help 
me,” she told her sister, with all the cru- 
elty of youth. After ail, there is nothing 
quite so cruel as this beautiful, fleeting, 
innocent thing called Youth. 

It was at this time that Dr. Lavendar 
got his chance to tell Esther what he 
thought of the situation: he met her the 
afternoon of that very Saturday when 
she had broken her purpose to Sally. 
‘* Esther, my child,” he said, ‘‘I want to 
have a word with you.” 

‘*All right,” said Esther, carelessly; 
which made Dr. Lavendar look at her 
sharply. His young people did not use 
that tone with him. But Esther used it; 
and when he had said his say, she an- 
swered him in the same careless way, but 
briefly, and to the point. 

‘*T don’t see why I should give up my 
life just to let Sally get married.” 

Then Dr. Lavendar tried argument. 
Esther was plainly bored, but she listened 
with what politeness she could. | Only 
when, in a moment of irritation, he said, 
bluntly, ‘‘ After all, now, Esther, what 
good is all this art business? I don’t see 
that anything but your own amusement 
is served by making pictures. I don’t 
see that the world is any better for your 
work ”—only then did she flash out at 
him: ‘‘ Well, if it comes to that, Dr. Lay- 
endar, I don’t see that the world will be 
any better for Sally’s getting married! 
She'll have a lot of children, and there 
are too many people in the world now— 
half of ’em can’t get a living.” 

Dr. Lavendar was very much dis- 
pleased, and a good deal shocked. He 
had never heard a young woman allude 
to such matters; but when Esther add- 
ed, ‘‘ Anyhow, I can’t do anything about 
it; I'm going abroad to study,” then he 
was angry. ‘‘ Esther,” he said, ‘I am 
grieved and disappointed in you! I feel 
it my duty to tell you so. And I shall 
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advise Sally and your mother not to al- 
low it.” 

** Allow it?” said Esther, opening her 
eyes. ‘‘ Why, I'm of age, Dr. Lavendar;” 
and then she said good-by, majestically. 

Dr. Lavendar stood looking after her, 
shaking his head, too distressed for Sally 
to laugh at the child’s airs. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘‘ Sally, God bless her! is responsible 
for this. It’s all her fault!” He told 
Sally so. ‘‘ You’ve got a monopoly of 
unselfishness, my dear,” he said, with a 
twinkle in his eye, but half sadly. ‘‘ You 
grow in grace; but it’s at the expense of 
your family!” 

And Sally, who looked a little older 
these last few days, laughed, in her cheer- 
ful way, and supposed that this pathetic 
truth was a joke. 

As for Andrew—‘‘ And what about 
us?’ he said, roughly. And then he 
cried out, with passion, ‘‘ My darling!” 
—a word so unusual that Sally blushed 
to her forehead, and hid her face against 
his breast. 

It was characteristic of the relationship 
between these two that, in all the plead- 
ings and protests of the poor deferred 
lover, Sally never made the offer of con- 
vention and custom to release him. She 
never thought of such a thing; and An- 
drew would not have understood it if she 
had. There are certain ties from which 
there is no release: motherhood is one; 
marriage is sometimes one; and that par- 
ticular sort of love which, rooted in hu- 
man passion, yet bears friendship as its 
blossom, is another. There was nothing 
for Andrew to do, Sally thought, but 
wait. And Andrew, protesting, waited. 

VI. 

Afterwards, when Sally looked back 
upon it, this period of waiting seemed to 
be happiness. 

The boys were doing well; Mrs. Smith 
seemed really a little stronger; and there 
was an absence of jars and worries and 
heartaches, which really constituted hap- 
piness, Sally thought. But she did not 
know it until a real and terrible unhap- 
piness knocked at her door, and showed 
her this peaceful truth. 

Robert. He was the unhappiness. Sal- 
ly never quite understood it, and his mo- 
ther never believed it—but it was some- 
thing about money. Robert was so ‘* mis- 
understood,” he said, that he was obliged 
to leave his country. It was that or 
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jail. So, suddenly, secretly, in the night, 
he disappeared. 

Carrie came and told them, blazing 
with anger at the fugitive who had left 
her penniless. ‘I suppose I’ve got to go 
to work,” she said—** me! after being used 
to take my comfort. For my folks won’t 
do a thing, they’re so mad at him. Any- 
way, they can’t; they’re as poor as Job’s 
turkey. But I'll tell you one thing, I 
won't carry all those children on my 
back; I'll tell you that, Mrs. Smith! Tl 
take care of baby, but I can’t do for the 
rest. I—can't!” Then she burst out 
erying. ‘‘I’ll work and support baby and 
I; but you'll take the rest of ‘em, won't 
you, Sally?” she said, miserably. 

‘* Yes, Carrie,” Sally told her, briefly. 

She could not speak. She could only 
go to Andrew. 

‘Tf it were only death,” she used to 
think; ‘“‘if Robert had only died, and 
these children had come to us!” 

But Robert did not die; on the con- 
trary, a winter in Italy greatly improved 
his health. He wrote regularly to his 
sister, acknowledging her remittances, 


and blessing her for her goodness to his 
children. Heapparently forgot his wrong- 
doing, though once or twice, in his let- 
ters, he referred in a good-humored way 


‘ 


to his ‘‘ mistake,” which, he said, no one 
regretted more than he. ‘‘ He has re- 
pented,” Mrs. Smith used to say angrily 
to Sally; ‘‘I don’t know what more you 
want! You're so hard on him.” Sally 
used to answer Robert’s letters, sadly and 
patiently, and with no reproaches ;—that 
was Sally’s way. And she devoted her- 
self to his children. These three little 
people, so tragically bereaved, meant un- 
ceasing care and love. Mrs. Smith, too, 
became more helpless than ever. Mrs. 
Steele, whose antagonism for the poor 
foolish lady had become a fixed idea, was 
herself an invalid now, and very depend- 
ent upon Andrew, who became almost as 
good a nurse in those days as Sally. So, 
with these claims upon them, the middle- 
aged lovers could only wait—they called 
it waiting; but nobody ever thought of 
their marrying. They were permanent- 
ly lovers. 

Robert's children had been with their 
grandmother three years, when Dr. Lav- 
endar made up his mind that this had 
lasted long enough, and rose in his 
wrath. That was how it came about that 
he made his journey out into the world. 
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It was a long time since Dr. Lavendar 
had ventured farther than Mercer; and 
he made as many and as solemn prepara- 
tions as though he were going to the ends 
of the earth. He ‘‘ put his house in or- 
der,” he said; he burned some old letters; 
he added a codicil to his will; and he ar- 
ranged for his grizzled little dog, Danny. 
Then he fared forth into the world. 

He did not tell any one in Old Chester 
his object, so no one had apprised ‘‘ Sister 
Mary Eunice” that she was to see him. 
She had been told that a clergyman wish- 
ed to see her in the parlor of the hospital, 
and she came down stairs with her soft, 
swift, sliding step, her brown robes cling- 
ing about her feet, and her ebony and 
silver cross dangling from her waist. 
Her face was the pure, austere, devout 
face of the little girl who used to kneel 
at Dr. Lavendar’s communion-rail, and 
come to every possible service, and wish 
there were three times as many more. 

‘Why, Grace!” he said, getting up to 
greet her, and holding out his hands, but 
staring at her through his spectacles with 
astonished eyes. 

‘*Dear Father Lavendar!” 
mured. 

Dr. Lavendar sat down, with a distinct 
sense of shock. Sister Mary Eunice sat 
down too, with her eyes dropped, and her 
hands folded in her lap. She told him 
how glad she was to see him, and how 
much she wanted to hear all about dear 
Old Chester, and her mother, and Sally, 
and the boys. ‘* You’ve just seen them; 
it’s good to see any one who has really 
seen them.” She raised her eyes with a 
swift look, and dropped them again. ‘‘I 
get letters, of course, but it isn’t like see- 
ing them.” 

‘**No,” Dr. Lavendar said, ‘it 
Gracie, my dear. Well, your mother’s 
fairly well. I saw her on Monday. 
Sally, bless her heart, is just the same 
dear, good girl. And John and David 
are nice boys. When are you coming 
home, Grace?” 

She was to have two weeks’ vacation 
in the summer, she told him, but she 
thought perhaps she would go into re- 
treat for that fortnight. She wanted to 
come home, of course, but she needed, 
she feared, to get away from the world 
for a little while. She sighed as she 
spoke, and looked up at him absently, 
not with that flashing glance and down- 
ward look which she had lately acquired. 
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Grace had her own anxieties just at that 
time; there was a certain doctor at the 
hospital who had felt the cold glamour 
of this crystal-clear nature, and poor 
Grace had been astonished to discover 
some answering human weakness in a 
heart which she had thought devoted to 
heavenly things. There had been hours 
of fierce struggle, poor child; so no won- 
der she needed to go into ‘‘ retreat” if she 
would escape from the dear and whole- 
some instinct of the living world. 

‘**Grace,” said Dr. Lavendar, twitching 
his eyebrows at her, ‘‘ when is Sally go- 
ing to get married?” 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,” she answer- 
ed, a little startled. 

Then he made his appeal. He was 
very much moved as he told her the story 
of Sally and Andrew, and the long, pa- 
tient, lasting love. 

“They've waited all these years. 
Grace, isn’t your duty plain?” 

It was so far from plain that he had to 
put it into bolder words: 

‘*Give up this artificial life, my child; 
come back and do your duty in that sta- 
tion of life where it pleased God to call 
you. Give Sally her chance.” 

It was so astonishing, so preposterous 
to his hearer that there was an instant 
when she almost laughed. Leave the hos- 
pital? Leave her sick, and poor, and sin- 
ning folk? Leave her vocation, and go 
back to darn Robert's children’s stock- 
ings, and let Sally get married? It struck 
her as absolutely ludicrous. 

‘* Why!” she protested. ‘‘ But, Dr. Lav- 
endar, you don’t realize—just think of 
the work to be done here—” 

‘*There’s a-plenty of work in Old Ches- 
ter. My girl, listen to me: you think 
this work serves God; and so it does. 
But there is no better service of God than 
the simple doing of the duty He gives 
you in your family life. Gracie, don’t 
try so hard to save your soul; he that 
would save his life shall lose it. Do you 
remember who said that? Come home 
and do your duty. You can wear these 
things in Old Chester, if you want to,” 
he added, with eager simplicity. 

At that a spark came into the eye of 
Sister Mary Eunice which was just a 
little of this world. However, she re- 
strained any sharp expression of opinion; 
she explained to him, in gentle detail, 
how impossible it was for her to think 
of what he proposed; indeed, she was 
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very gentle with poor stupid Protestant 
Dr. Lavendar, who sat frowning at the 
crucifix on the whitewashed wall oppo- 
site him, and rapping the bare floor now 
and then with his impatient umbrella. 

When he went away she had only ten- 
der feelings for him, for, after all, she 
had received her first spiritual instruc- 
tion (such as it was) from the simple old 
man; even his sharp words did not make 
her angry: 

‘Go and seek for light, Grace; read 
your Bible and get over this gimcrackery. 
Don't think so much about petticoats, but 
follow your Saviour, who went down to 
Nazareth with his father and mother, and 
was subject unto them until he was thirty 
years old. Good-by! I’m disappointed 
in you. What have I been teaching all 
these years to produce a child like this?” 

He went away angry, and grieved, and 
wondering; but most of all determined: 
Sally and Andrew should be married,— 
somehow !—if he had to use force to get 
’em to stand up and listen to the mar- 
riage service! Coming down from Mer- 
cer, he sat on the box-seat with the stage- 
driver, and Jonas said, afterwards, that 
he hardly opened his head for the whole 
twenty-one miles. He stabbed at the 
footboard with his umbrella, and frowned, 
and thrust out his lower lip, and looked, 
Jonas said, as cross as two sticks. 

‘It’s got to stop,” he said to himself. 
‘It’s wicked, and I'll tell ’em so!” Then 
he pounded so hard with his umbrella 
that the off horse twitched his ears ner- 
vously, and Jonas looked round at him 
open-mouthed. 

He made plan after plan; but each one 
was discarded because he saw it would 
encounter invincible selfishness, or invin- 
cible self-denial, ‘‘ and I don’t know —? 
is the worst!” said Dr. Lavendar, snort- 


ing. As they passed through Upper Ches- 
ter, in the pleasant afternoon light, he 


was deeply discouraged. ‘‘I can’t see 
any way out of it,” he thought; ‘‘ that 
boy Andrew can’t leave his mother— I 
admit that; and he hasn’t money enough 
to hire somebody to look after her; I ad- 
mit that. He ought to take her, body 
and bones, and make her go and live with 
the Smiths—but how they would quarrel 
—those two women! Then there’s Sally’s 
side: Mrs. Smith would threaten to die if 
Sally left her, and Sally hasn’t the cour- 
age, poor girl, to say ‘ Very well, ma’am,’ 
and go,—and discover that her mother 
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would live to be as old as Methuselah! 
The only thing I can do is to make an 
appeal to Mrs. Steele, though it will do 
about as much good as talking to a stone! 
Andrew has spoiled her. Well, well; 
children are responsible for their parents 
to the Lord; but I suppose that never 
struck St. Paul!’ The long shadows 
stretched across the new-mown fields 
where the hay-cocks had been piled up 
for the night; the air was sweet, and 
there were bird-calls all about them; the 
setting sun struck suddenly on the win- 
dows of Mrs. Steele’s little house, and Dr. 
Lavendar frowned again, and said to 
himself: ‘‘ Yes; I'll give that woman a 
piece of my mind; I wish I’d done it ten 
years ago! It’s probably too late now, 
but it will be a relief to me, anyhow.” 

It was too late. When Van Horn came 
out to help the old clergyman.down from 
his perch on the box-seat as the stage 
drew up at the tavern door, there was an 
important look on his face. ‘‘ Glad you’re 
back, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Well, things has 
happened since you went away. Mrs. 
Steele passed away, sir, last night.” 

Dr. Lavendar, clambering stiffly down 
over the wheel, paused midway; then he 
stood staring at the landlord; then sat 
down on one of the big splint chairs on 
the porch. ‘* The sword of the Lord, and 
of Gideon!” he said. 

Van Horn sighed respectfully at this 
religious exclamation, and said: ‘* Yes in- 
deed, sir; we all go. It was a fit.” 

As for Dr. Lavendar, he went home 
and told his Mary to give him his supper 
as quickly as possible. 

‘‘T am going back to Upper Chester,” 
he said; ‘* Mrs. Steele is dead.” 

Mary protested shrilly. ‘‘ You’ll wear 
ypurself out—you just home from a 
journey! She's gone; there isn’t nothing 
you can do—” 

‘‘Tsn’t there?” said Dr. Lavendar, 
chuckling. ‘‘Give me my supper!” 

So he went, jogging along in the sum- 
mer dusk in his old sulky. The house 
was dark and silent when he reached it 
at ten o'clock; but as he came up the 
path he heard some low voices on the 
porch, and then Andrew rose in the shad- 
ows under the Virginia-creeper that hung 
thick about the pillars and over the lin- 
tel, and came and met him. ‘ This is very 
kind of you, Dr. Lavendar,” he said, in 
that subdued way which means the house 
of death. ‘‘Saily’s here,” he added. 


‘*T supposed so,” the old man said, and 
took Sally’s hand in silence. 

‘‘Tt was very sudden,” Andrew said; 
and then they all sat down, and Andrew 
told the story. ‘‘It was very sudden,” 
he said again, sighing, when he had given 
the last detail. 

‘* Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar; ‘ yes.” 

Then they were silent. 

‘* She is better off, Andrew,” Sally said, 
gently. ‘‘It is a blessed thing for her 
isn’t it, Dr. Lavendar?” 

‘*Oh, yes, yes,” Andrew said. And Dr. 
Lavendar nodded. 

‘* Well, Sally,” he said; ‘‘ well, An- 
drew—” Then he paused. ‘My dear 
friends, I have come here to-night not 
only to comfort a house of mourning, but 
to say to you, as your friend and min- 
ister, that I hope you will let me marry 
you at once.” 

‘““Oh—Dr. Lavendar,” Sally _ said, 
shrinking—‘‘ we must not speak of that 
now.” 

‘Sarah, there is no impropriety in 
speaking of the enduring affection which 
has existed between you and Andrew. 
In this house, where death has come, I 
say to you, let there be no more of 
this misguided delay —a delay that has 
wrouglit harm, Sarah.” 

Andrew suddenly stood up and put 
his hand out to his old friend, ‘‘ God bless 
you, sir!” he said. 

‘The funeral is to be to-morrow,” said 
Dr. Lavendar; ‘‘ very well. On Monday 
morning, Sarah, at nine o'clock, I will 
call at your house and perform the mar- 
riage ceremony.” 

**Oh, Andrew—” Sally said, faintly. 

As for Andrew, he burst out passion- 
ately: *‘ All these years! all these years! 
Oh, Sally, how long it has been! I meant, 
sir, of course, to tell Sally it must be soon ; 
only—with mother upstairs, now — it 
didn’t seem right to speak of it. But it is 
right. Sally, not another day’s delay! 
I will come and live at your house, dear; 
but not another day’s delay!” 

When Dr. Lavendar went home that 
night, his old face was twinkling with 
pleasure; he sung softly scraps of hymns, 
or talked to his little blind horse; and 
once he said to himself, chuckling, ‘‘ If 
I'd followed my impulse, I'd have mar- 
ried them then and there, and made no 
bones of it!” 

However, when people have waited so 
many years, Monday is not very far off. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 


Third Paper. 


N two previous articles I have endea- 

vored to bring before my readers the 
nature of the life led by the British offi- 
cer in time of peace; in this paper it will 
be my task to set forth the mode of life, 
amusements, etc., of the men of the rank 
and file, and of their wives and families. 
Perhaps the best way to begin will be to 
imagine ourselves arriving at a military 
station as the bugles ring forth reveille 
at the hour of half past five in the morn- 
ing. As we reach the barracks gate they 
have just been opened for the day, the 
last notes of the bugle blown by the 
sleepy -looking bugler of the barrack 
guard echoing shrilly from the walls of 
the gloomy buildings surrounding the ex- 
panse of drill-ground. The sentry is 
pacing briskly to and fro on his limit- 
ed beat, and the soldiers of the guard, 
having just been inspected by their com- 
mander, are stamping about under the 
veranda to keep themselves warm, while 
one of their number is endeavoring to 
blow up a fire in the dusty grate in 
order to heat some coffee or cocoa for his 
comrades. No notice is taken of us as 
we pass through, the garment of invis- 
ibility being sufficient passport, so we 
direct our steps unchallenged to a door 
in the gloomy buildings above-mention- 
ed, in order to have a look at a barrack- 
room before it has been tidied up for in- 
spection. On the door of the room we 
enter we notice a card setting forth that 
the room is occupied by men of “G” 
or Captain Jones’s company, and that 
the non-commissioned officer in charge 
is a Corporal Woods. Above the door 
is a legend to the effect that the room 
has accommodation for sixteen men, and 
that it is entitled to so many units of 
coal weekly, but the latter announce- 
ment only refers to the allowance which 
can be drawn in the winter months. 
There is a good deal of noise in the room 
as we enter; a gentleman, presumably 
Corporal Woods, though his rank is not 
to be guessed at from his light attire, is 
energetically endeavoring to rouse the 





whom are already sitting blinking on 
the edges of their iron bed-cots. Two or 
three men, who are for fatigue, are 
struggling into their clothing as rapidly 
as possible, another man is throwing 
open the windows, while a couple of old- 
er soldiers, who appear to be chartered 
libertines, are calmly lying in their beds, 
puffing with a great air of complacency 
and enjoyment at their freshly lighted 
pipes, occasionally making sarcastic re- 
marks at the expense of some of the 
sleepier recruits. 

It is now nearly six o'clock, and as 
breakfast will not be ready till eight, we 
shall have time to take a turn round the 
barracks and see what is going on out- 
side. Under the clock we see assembling 
a party of men carrying large flat tin 
dishes, while other men run hurriedly to 
join them, swinging their dishes in one 
hand and buttoning up their coats with 
the other as they run. This is the early 
ration party. The party being complete, 
an unintelligible bark from the sergeant 
sets them in motion, and with great clat- 
tering of tins and scuffling of feet they 
wheel round a corner in the direction of 
the ration-stand. In hot summer wea- 
ther meat will not keep for long, so it is 
issued on the same day as it is to be 
cooked, and the men we have just seen 
parading have gone to draw the allow- 
ance for their messes. Government gives 
each man three-quarters of a pound of 
meat daily, weighed with bone, and one 
pound of bread, in addition to which it 
has this year been decided to credit each 
man with threepence a day to pay for 
his groceries, vegetables, etce., for which 
a stoppage has hitherto been made. 
When breakfast-time comes we shall see 
what sort of a meal the soldier gets for 
his threepence. As we stroll across the 
square we meet a straggling contingent 
in exceedingly disreputable fatigue dress, 
who are making a great show of energy 
in sweeping up the straws and papers 
and other flotsam and jetsam ornament- 
ing the gutter. A recruit, who has es- 
caped the eye of the corporal in charge, 
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is assiduously practising with his broom 
the ‘‘present” from the ‘* shoulder,” 
probably bis chief stumbling-block on 
parade, a critical comrade sitting on a 
wheelbarrow exhorting him to ‘‘cut 
away his ‘ands more smarter”; a ma- 
noeuvre which leads to the dropping of 
the broom with a clatter, and the inter- 
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ruption of the practice by the sudden 
awakening of the corporal to the derelic- 
tion of duty going on in his command. 
Certainly these gentlemen appear to take 
life easily, and we are rather astonished 
to hear that they are ‘ defaulters,” or 
men undergoing punishment, who, for 
their sins, are being employed on ‘“ pio- 
neer fatigue.” Now the morning parade 
is falling in, and we can profitab'y pass 
the time till eight o’clock in watching 
the manceuvres, which terminate by the 
whole strength on parade running round 
the barrack square for what seems to us 


an interminable time. However, when 
they pull up the men do not appear to be 
much winded, owing, probably, to the 
fact that they are working in the now us- 
ual summer kit of shirt sleeves, and also 
to being regularly drilled in running. 
The parade is dismissed at a quarter to 
eight, and the square is hardly clear of 
men before the bugler on duty 
emerges from the guard-room 
and wakens the echoes with the 
ever- welcome ‘‘ cook - house” 
bugle, which is the signal for 
the orderlies of squads to hast- 
en to the cook-houses to draw 
the tea and anything else that 
may have been cooked for their 
breakfasts. It is quite time 
that we returned to our bar- 
rack-room: as we enter we no- 
tice a marked change for the 
better both in the atmosphere, 
which had been decidedly close 
before, and in the general ap- 
pearance, the mattresses being 
now neatly rolled, the bed- 
ding, brown blankets on top, 
secured by a strap, and the 
bed-cots folded up; while the 
table is covered with delf plates 
and basins, and the men, now 
properly dressed and _ fresh 
from their visit to the ‘ ablu- 
tion-rooms,” are waiting anx- 
iously for their morning meal. 
They are not kept waiting long ; 
scarcely have we entered than 
the orderly-man clatters in at 
the door with a steaming can 
of tea, from which he rapidly 


REM: fills the basins, the milk and 


euaRp. sugar having been already add- 
ed before the tea left the cook- 

house. No allowance is made 

in barracks for men of fastidi- 

ous tastes; if a man prefers his tea unsweet- 
ened, he can go elsewhere; the taste of 
the majority is alone consulted. The tea 
having been served out, the orderly-man 
now proceeds to divide the bread into 
chunks, one for each man, and announces 
that the “‘ extra” that morning is butter; 
this announcement is a welcome one, and 
the butter being produced in its wrapper 
of blue canteen paper, is speedily divided 
into equal portions, one for each member 
of the mess. Should any comrade be so 
unfortunate as to be languishing in the 
guard - room, awaiting disposal by the 
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commanding officer, 
the orderly-man has 
now to take his al- 
lowance to him, the 
tea being poured into 
a tin canteen, and 
the bread and butter 
wrapped in paper 
and stowed in a hav- 
ersack. 

But it may be 
asked, ‘‘Surely we 
have been told that 
soldiers enjoy more 
variety than plain 
bread and_ butter 
at their breakfasts. 
Have we not heard 
of savory kippers, of 
porridge, yes, even 
of eggs and bacon?” 
True, such are the 
dishes encouraged 
by generals and col- 
who like to 
earn a reputation for 
looking after the wel- 
fare of their men; 
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but these fancy rel- 
ishes are not much 
encouraged by Tom- 


my Atkins, for the 
simple reason that 
funds will not 
allow of his receiv- 
ing more than an 
infinitesimal portion 
of the kipper or 
whatever may be 
the favorite break- 
fast dainty of his 
commanding officer. 
All that the corporal 
in charge of the gro- 
cery-book has to 
spend daily is three- 
pence per man in 
mess, or under four 
dollars for a com- 
pany with the aver- 
age strength of sixty 
men in mess. When it is realized that 
with this money tea, salt, pepper, vege- 
tables for dinner, flour, if a ‘* duff” is to 
ornament the dinner table, and all the 
groceries which the soldier needs to eke 
out the rations of bread and meat already 
described have to be provided, it will be 
understood that the question of provid- 


his 
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ing extras for breakfast and tea is a dif- 
ficult one to solve, and that the corporal 
naturally prefers something like butter, 
which all appreciate, to some other dain- 
ty which may not appeal to the tastes of 
his constituency. However, men witha 
penny or two to spare need not want 
some savory addition to their menu, for 
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here is a hawker, himself an old soldier, 
timidly pushing open the door and draw- 
ing the attention of the men to his bas- 
ket of bloaters and salted haddocks. In 
every barracks will be found a certain 
number of hawkers, usually old soldiers, 
who hold passes authorizing them to sell 
various odds and ends to the men, and 
there will be generally an old apple- 
woman with a large clientéle among the 
drummers and band-boys. Breakfast 
being over, the tables are lifted off their 
iron legs and earried down stairs to be 
scrubbed, all hands turning to with a will 
to get the room cleared up before the 
bugle sounds to call men away to their 
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various duties or parades. The orderly- 
man is busy, as usual, washing up the 
plates and basins and arranging them 
on their shelf; pipes are lighted, tongues 
are loosened, and the barracks hum with 
noise ana life. For the next few hours 
we shall not be able to see much of the 
men, who will be scattered all over the 
garrison, some at the gymnasium, some 
at drill, some at musketry or signalling, 
and others in attendance at the vari- 
ous garrison or regimental offices where 
they are employed as orderlies or clerks. 
Under these circumstances this will 
afford a favorable opportunity for tak- 
ing a look at the cook-houses, work- 
shops, and, last 
but not least, the 
married quarters, 
where Mrs. Tommy 
Atkins, good easy 
soul, leads her 
bustling, 
ing, hard-working 
life. But first to 
the cook - house, 
where we find the 
sergeant master- 
cook and his assist- 
ants busy cutting 
up the meat and 
potatoes for the 
different messes. 
Barrack cookery 
does not present 
many refinements ; 
soup, of course, can 
be made in the big 
coppers, and is usu- 
ally in great re- 
quest on route- 
marching days; 
but apart from 
soup the cooking 
arrangements will 
only allow _ of 
Tommy being giv- 
en his choice be- 
tween a bake and 
asteam. A steam 
resembles what we 
have been tauglit 
to eall Irish stew, 
and very good and 
savory it smells 
when the grocery- 
book is sufficiently 
in credit to allow 
of a liberal addi- 


gossip- 
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tion of vegetables, onions for choice, to the 
government ration. Sometimes the bake 


is covered in with a massive-looking crust, 


and a Brobdingnagian pie is prepared for 


the lucky mess, but more usually the 
ineat is served in the open baking-dish, 
with the baked potatoes bobbing beside 
it in the sometimes rather greasy-looking 
gravy. The resources of the cook-house 
will allow of the whole battalion 
having either bakes or steams on the 


not 


same day, so companies take it in turn 
day about, so that every one is eventually 
satisfied. On the whole, the soldiers’ food 
is cooked well and economically; the ser- 
geant cook has been through a course of 
training at the Aldershot school of army 
cookery, and probably, in addition to his 
permanent assistant, some of the company 
cooks have a natural gift for the work of 
the kitchen. These company cooks re- 
ceive no extra pay, but are excused all 
but a very few parades and musketry; 
while as an additional inducement for 
good men to take the billet, the cook is 
allowed his extra messing free at the ex 
pense of the rest of the company. Leav- 
ing the cook-house, the steady swishing 
sound which betrays the carpenter at 
work with his plane guides us to the pi- 
oneers’ shop, where we find the pioneer- 
sergeant and his pioneers hard at work 
on some joinery for the officers’ mess. 
The pioneer-sergeant is an expert ** trades 
man,” holding a certificate of competency 
from the Engineering School at Chatham, 
and his assistants are all good workmen, 
who probably have worked at a trade be 
fore enlistment. These men earn often 
very fair wages in addition to their pay, 
as do the shoemakers, whom we find busy 
at their work in their rather evil-smelling 
shop next door. Query, why do shoe- 
makers’ shops always have that unwhole- 
some smell? Unlike tle pioneer-sergeant, 
the master-shoemaker holds no certificate 
of competency from Aldershot or any- 
where else, it being apparently only ne- 
cessary for him to satisfy the quarter- 
master that he is competent to undertake 
the repairs which form the greater part 
of his work. Before manoeuvres and 
during the route-marching seasons the 
shoemakers’ shop is very full of work, 
“ammunition” boots in every stage of 
decrepitude being sent there in the hope 
that they may be made fit for a further 
term of service, and so save their owners 
from being ordered to provide themselves 
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with new boots. 
makers. 


But enough of the shoe- 
A little further on we find the 
armorer-sergeant and his men busy with 
minor repairs to arms, the new and rather 
intricate Lee-Metford rifles appearing to 
give him quite enough to do. 


His assist- 


THE QUEEN'S SENIOR STATE DRUMMER, 
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ants, too, earn a welcome addition to their 
pay as soldiers. If we go down here at 
the back of the gymnasium, from which 
we hear the stamp of feet and words 
of command, indicating that a squad is 
under instruction, we shall come _ to 
the cheerful-looking, terracelike row in 
which are housed the wives of the non- 
commissioned officers and men who are 
married with leave and recognized as of- 
ficially on the strength of the battalion. 
This question of permission to marry is a 
burning one in the barrack-reom. Only 
a limited number of men are allowed to 
marry, the strength of the roll varying 
with the establishment of the corps: ser- 
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AT THE SERGEANTS’ QUADRILLE PARTY— 
DRESSED TO KILL. 


geants are given permission to marry as 
a matter of course, if there is a vacancy 
in the establishment, but no soldier is al- 
lowed to enter the blessed state unless 
he has seven years’ service, £5 in the sav- 
ings-bank, and two good-conduct badges, 
I have heard it said that there is such a 
thing as borrowing the £5 till the neces- 
sary permission has been obtained, but 
there is no getting over the other two 
conditions. The married quarters seem 
comfortable enough ;, what strikes us most 
is the enormous number of babies and 
quite young children who swarm round 
the door of every quarter, occasional yells 


leading to the hasty arrival of a flushed 
and heated-looking matron to restore or- 
der in a summary fashion. The allow- 
ance of space does not strike one as par- 
ticularly liberal, soldiers with small fam- 
ilies being given only one room with 
the minutest possible scullery, the fathers 
of larger families rejoicing in an extra 
room. Sergeants, as a rule, have two 
rooms, but otherwise have no pull over 
their comrades of lower rank. The wives 
of the private soldiers add largely to the 
scanty pay of their husbands by doing 
washing for the men of their husbands’ 
company, and twice blessed is the woman 
whose good man belongs to a company 
having few married soldiers. In this case 
she will be able to get more to do than 
her less fortunate sisters. Some of the 
women who have a reputation as wash- 
er-women earn plenty of money by wash- 
ing for the officers of the regiment. The 
soldier’s wife seems to drift naturally 
into being a washer-woman: whatever her 
calling may have been previously, she 
soon recognizes the fact that it is as a 
laundress that she is best able to increase 
the family income. In every barrack 
there is a well-fitted wash-house, kept in 
order by a steady old soldier, and, if ru- 
mor does not lie, this building is occa- 
sionally the scene of Homeric combats, 
and also the incubator in whose warm, 
steamy atmosphere is hatched all the gos- 
sip and scandal of the barrack. For we 
must remember that the barrack is a 
world in itself ; the doings of the dwell- 
ers outside the gates have no interest for 
these soldiers’ wives, but the whisper of 
a difference of opinion between Mrs. Pri- 
vate Smith and Mrs. Corporal Brown 
soon furnishes a topic for heated discus- 
sion at many tea tables, and at al fresco 
meetings on the drying-ground. A little 
conversation with the ladies is a liberal 
education in esprit de corps; each wo- 
man thoroughly identifies herself with 
the regiment to which her husband be- 
longs; and even in these days of short 
service it is not difficult to find women 
whose fathers and grandfathers have 
soldiered in bygone days under the tat- 
tered colors now hanging in the sacred 
precincts of the officers’ mess. The ladies 
of the regiment, as a rule, take great 
interest in the welfare of their humbler 
sisters, frequently visiting them in their 
quarters, and giving more than their 
sympathy at one of those crises which 
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occur so frequently in the married block, 
and generally lead ultimately to the ob- 
ject of their solicitude applying for extra 
accommodation, owing toan unauthorized 
addition to the strength of the battalion. 

There is an air of subdued excitement 
about the married quarters to-day, and 
on inquiry we find that the reason is that 
to-morrow the annual outing of the sol- 
diers’ families is to come off, and the 
whole party is to be conveyed in brakes 
to some picturesque ruins a few miles 
off, where there will be all sorts of games 
for the younger members and a substan- 
tial tea for the matrons. The whole 
entertainment is managed by the ladies 
of the regiment, presided over by the 
Colonel's wife, assisted by some of the 
married officers and one or two of the 
more docile young bachelors. The funds 
are provided partly from the canteen, 
partly by subscription among the officers, 
and the festival is looked forward to 
from year to year witli the greatest in- 
terest by the children of the battalion. 
Christmas also is a time of festivity; 
the annual regimental tree, followed or 
preceded by the inevitable tea, is an 
event of great importance. In one re- 
spect this event may be said to fix in 
some manner the social standing of the 


occupants of the married block, the wo- 
men of highest standing being generally 
taken into consultation by the Colonel's 
wife, and permitted to assist at the ar- 
ranging of the presents for the children 


and of the usual seasonable gifts for 
their parents. This matter of Christmas 
presents is a ticklish one, as the whole 
system of regimental society would be 
convulsed if the newly married wife of 
Corporal Jones were made more of than 
the spouse of Private Higgins, a warrior 
with innumerable ‘‘ badges,” whose help- 
mate has laid down the law in the mar- 
ried quarters under many generations of 
commanding officers. However, Mrs. 
Quartermaster knows what importance 
should be attached to all these little points, 
and if the Colonel’s wife will only con- 
sult with her’and Mrs. Sergeant-Major, 
who, as the wife of a warrant-officer, oc- 
cupies a position of isolated grandeur, no 
harm is likely to be done. Mothers’ 
meetings form another opportunity of 
social intercourse, but here I am afraid 
of getting out of my depth, never having 
assisted at one of these exciting enter- 
tainments. If we go to the sergeants’ 
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quadrille party this evening, we shall 
have an opportunity of seeing all these 
ladies arrayed for conquest, and display- 
ing, in some of the intricate dances which 
still find an honored place in the pro- 
gramme of these entertainments, that se- 
rious attention to business and accurate 
memory for detail which distinguishes 
their gallant husbands’ conduct on pa- 
rade. 

If we get into conversation with some 
of the more travelled women, we shall 
find that there is a universal agreement 
that there is no place to ‘‘soldier” in 
like India: the getting there has its 
drawbacks, and few can speak without a 
shudder of the stifling nights in the Red 
Sea, or of the acute discomforts caused 
by a breeze in the Bay in the women’s 
quarters of the trooper, crowded with wo- 
men in every stage of wretcledness and 
seasickness, close and ill-ventilated, with 
children wailing, men stamping overhead, 
the ship plunging and groaning, and 
through all the unceasing tremble of the 
screws. Yes, getting to India is no joke; 
but once established there, everything is 
rose-colored. Government rations for 
the women and children, for whom no 
allowance is made at home ; no company 
washing to wear one to skin and bone; 
natives to do all the menial work of the 
quarters; very possibly, if the husband 
has a good billet, a pony for the wife to 
drive; plenty of money and plenty of 
amusement, theatricals, dances, picnics, 
ete.—who would not envy the soldier's 
wife under the paternal care of the Ind- 
ian government? 

But there is the second dinner bugle, 
we had better be off and see how the 
men are going to put in their time this 
fine afternoon. As we cross the square 
we see the subaltern of the day, with his 
sword clattering behind him, following 
the battalion orderly corporal on his tour 
round the dinners, the pair moving with 
great strides, as if bent on establishing a 
record for the distance. Coming to a 
barrack-room we find that the men have 
not lost much time over their meal, din- 
ner being already practically finished in 
the course of some ten or fifteen minutes. 
The mess we visit has luxuriated in a 
bake to-day, but no ‘‘ duff” has followed 
it, as the balance in the grocery-book is 
being nursed to allow of a “spread” on 
Sunday. This is consequenily a jour 
maigre; but no one grumbles, though 
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the British soldier is supposed to possess 
special powers in that line ; and even the 
hungriest recruit appears to be satisfied 
for the time being. The same ceremony 
of cleaning up that we witnessed this 
morning is about to commence as we en- 
ter the room, so we may as well have a 
look at the regimental institutions before 
strolling down to look on fora few minutes 
at the cricket-matcli between ‘‘A” and 
‘“C” companies, about which some loud 
arguments reach our ears as we enter the 
canteen. This is a large building, and 
is, in fact, the regimental liquor -shop. 
No wine or spirits are sold here, only 
beer and porter; great pains are taken 
to insure the liquor being of the best 
quality, and it is sold at prices that defy 
the competition of the publicans in the 
town. A number of men with tin pots 
before them are talking and arguing as 
we enter; though their voices are raised, 
as Tommy likes to raise his voice when- 
ever airing his opinions, yet there is no 
disorder, any tendency to which would 
be soon suppressed by the smart corpo- 
ral on canteen duty, who is pacing up 
and down, occasionally offering a remark 
on the subject under discussion. The 
reason that we see so many men here 
just now is that men are not allowed 
to take beer to the barrack-room, and in 
consequence a visit has to be paid to the 
canteen for the wherewithal to wash 
down their dinners. In the old days 
there used undoubtedly to be a great deal 
of drinking in the army, and though 
even yet there are a certain number of 
men the worse for wear on pay-nights, 
yet there is not the systematic drinking 
of old, when every item in the soldier's 
life was reduced to the common denom- 
inator of beer. Next to the canteen is 
the grocery-bar, where, in a well-man- 
aged regiment, every conceivable thing 
that can come under the head of gro- 
ceries, from garden seeds to black-lead 
and pipe-clay, can be bought at more 
reasonable prices than in the shops in 
the town; in fact, a number of the articles 
in chief demand are sold at a loss, the 
loss being covered by the profit from the 
sale of the beer, so the drinkers pay for 
the luxuries of their more sober com- 
rades, 

But we have not yet visited the regi- 
mental institution, an omission that we 
must repair if we want to see anything 
of the social life of the private soldier. 
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It is housed in that smart-looking red- 
brick building we see beyond the can- 
teen; and, passing through the swing- 
doors, we find ourselves in a large, well- 
ventilated room, one end of which is 
taken up by a full-sized billiard table, 
round which an interested crowd are 
watching a game, which bids fair to be a 
long-drawn-out one, between two players 
who make up in strength what they lack 
in science. Some other men are starting 
a game of bagatelle at an adjoining table, 
the stakes, from the scraps of conversa- 
tion we overhear, being apparently pots 
of beer, to be discussed with much so- 
lemnity and many arguments by-and-by 
in the canteen. The rest of the room is 
occupied by large green - baize - covered 
tables, on which are strewn a varied as- 
sortment of newspapers and magazines, 
which, judging from their well-thumbed 
appearance, are in constant request; 
while the walls are decorated with a 
number of prints, chiefly of military sub- 
jects, De Neuville evidently being a fa- 
vorite artist. At one end of the room a 
painted drop-scene hints at the presence 
of a stage where entertainments are pe- 
riodically given by the regimental dra- 
matic troupe, a society abounding in tal- 
ent, chiefly of the melodramatic order. 
The glass door you see in that corner 
leads into the coffee-bar, where excellent 
suppers are served from six o’clock until 
nine, at the modest price of one penny 
and upwards; for a penny a man can get 
a bowl of soup and a chunk of bread, or 
a bowl of porridge, or a plate of sweet- 
ened rice—a favorite dish; and cups of 
steaming coffee and bread and butter can 
also be bought for the same sum. As 
Tommy’s last official meal is his tea, 
served at the early hour of four o’clock, 
it is eminently desirable that he should 
be able to get something to keep him go- 
ing till his breakfast at eight o’clock next 
morning. In the old days the hiatus 
was filled up by unlimited beer, but now 
we have changed all that. Before we 
leave for the cricket-match, to which we 
see a number of men already strolling 
down, we ought to have a look in at the 
sergeants’ mess, which we shall find at 
the other side of the square. This mess 
is used only by the sergeants of the battal- 
ion—the corporals messing in the barrack- 
room with the men—and I think you will 
agree with me that the sergeants seem to 
do themselves fairly well. Their com- 
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fort depends to a considerable extent on 
the ability of their caterer, a sergeant, 
who usually holds the office for three 
months at a time; but on the whole they 
have little to complain of, and live very 
well for a very moderate expenditure. 
The furniture and the fine billiard table 
belong to government, but the plate, 
china, glass, and cutlery, and the pictures 
ornamenting the walls, are the property 
of the mess, and give it a very comfort- 
able and homelike appearance, There 
is a liquor-bar at one end of the room, so 
no sergeant has to go to the canteen fora 
glass of beer; in fact, such an action 
would lead to trouble, as great stress is 
laid on the regulation forbidding non- 
commissioned officers to associate with 
private soldiers. With this object a sep- 
arate room in the canteen for the use of 
corporals is now usual, and it is obvious 
that this must facilitate the maintenance 
of discipline. 

Well, it is time we went down to the 
cricket-ground, so we leave the sergeants, 
who press us to look at their mess through 
the bottom of a tumbler, and cross the 
square toward the barrack gate. The 
square is unoccupied save for a little 
party in complete marching order, who, 
with fixed bayonets and rifles at the 
slope, only reach the end of the square 
to be turned about by the command of 
that tall corporal, and retrace their steps 
with an air of patient resignation, which 
has no effect in softening the heart of 
their guardian. These are the defaukers 
again whom we saw on fatigue this 
morning, and they are now undergoing 
punishment drill, a process which does 
not seem congenial. Up and down, up 
and down, for every minute of a weary 
hour. How they must loathe the barrack 
square at the end of it; and how they 
must resolve to steer clear of trouble for 
the future! 

It is not far to the cricket-ground, but 
I must warn you that you are not likely 
to witness much scientific play at an in- 
ter-company match, for though the Brit- 
ish soldier is fond enough of the batting 
and even of the bowling part of cricket, 
his fielding is apt to be erratic, and he is 
not at all inclined to treat the game seri- 
ously. As we come on to the ground 
loud applause greets the downfall of the 
Captain of ‘‘A” company, who, though 
not a cricketer, thinks it his duty to play 
in order td encourage the men, and be- 


yond a doubt causes more amusement by 
the vigor of his play than would an ex- 
pert in the ordinary sense. There is a 
marquee pitched, where tea is provided 
from the mess for any ladies of the regi- 
ment or their friends who may come; 
and some of the younger officers are ly- 
ing on the grass in front of it, enjoying 
the ludicrous side of the game to its ut- 
most, and now engaged in unmercifully 
chaffing the fallen hero, who, as he takes 
off his pads, is seriously thinking that he 
must be getting too old for cricket. The 
men of the rival companies, with the ex- 
ception of the men actually in the field, 
are sprawling in picturesque groups un- 
der the trees which fringe one side of the 
ground, and are not chary of remarks 
and criticisms in the freest possible man- 
ner at every incident of the game. Ata 
good stroke there are yells of applause, 
as there are when a fielder ‘‘muffs” a 
catch, or when a ball straighter than us 
ual scatters wickets and bails in one rat- 
tling downfall. The dress of the play- 
ers is eccentric. The only wearers of the 
orthodox flannels are the officers play- 
ing and a couple of men who are mem- 
bers of the regimental team, and who 
play with a condescending air, as if only 
putting in the time with a little prac 
tice. 

Football is the soldier’s game, after 
all; it gives more scope for strength and 
activity, and does not demand the contin- 
ual practice and the quick eye necessary 
to success in cricket. At all times of the 
year the soldier will play football ; if we 
were to go back to the barracks now, the 
odds are that we should find a number 
of men on the square kicking the ball 
about and practising little niceties of 
dribbling and of head-play, which afford 
much amusement to the clusters of men 
at every corner, in every style of mili- 
tary undress. Even after a bard day’s 
route-march you will see the usual num- 
ber kicking football on the square, and 
on manceuvres it is extraordinary the 
celerity with which the ball, which has 
reached the camp in some mysterious 
manner, makes its appearance after the 
work of the day is over. In barracks 
the ball-alley also is a favorite resort 
with the men, and all the afternoon it is 
pretty sure to be occupied, weather per- 
mitting. 

On the whole, taking everything into 
consideration, Tommy Atkins has a very 
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good time in barracks; so much so, in 
fact, that it is not an uncommon thing 
to find men who rarely leave barracks, 
except on duty, from the time they arrive 
at a station till the ‘‘ route” comes for a 
move elsewhere. 

But we must not forget that we have to 
look in at the quadrille party to which the 
warrant-officers, staff-sergeants, and ser- 
geants of the Royal Mudfordshire Regi- 
ment have invited us. The winter months 
are the great time for dances; at Chirist- 
mas-time the corporals and even the pri- 
vate soldiers break out into these dissi- 
pations; but even the summer furnishes 
occasions, such as some regimental anni- 
versary, which can only be fittingly cele- 
brated by a dance. As we reach the 
gymnasium, the scene of the festivities, 
at nine o’clock, the hour for which 
we are invited, we find the building 
brilliantly lighted, and a group of 
men in fatigue dress hanging round 


the doors watching with interest the ar- 
rivals. 

Entering the door, we are met by a ser- 
geant, brushed, combed, pomatumed, and 
perfumed to the last degree, already per- 
spiring from his exertions, who directs us 
to the cloak-room, and when we have re- 


lieved ourselves of our cloaks, conducts 
us to the ball-room and introduces us to 
the sergeant-major; this warrior, in the 
tightest of tunics, with his mustache 
waxed out till it resembles nothing so 
much as a pair of fixed bayonets, wel- 
comes us heartily, and hands us over to 
a color- sergeant, who is intrusted with 
the duty of providing us with partners. 
At one of these dances no shirking is al- 
lowed, and if you are not accepting some 
sergeant’s hospitality at the well-provided 
buffet, you are expected to be footing it 
to the music discoursed ‘by some members 
of the fine band of the regiment, who 
are posted in ambush behind a screen of 
gay bunting. Another color-sergeant is 
master of the ceremonies, and in a sten- 
torian voice orders the company gener- 
ally to take partners for the D’Alberts 
(pronounced Dee-Alberts). A few min- 
utes sees us fatally involved in a maze 
of intricate figures, through which our 
partners steer us with mingled affability 
and condescension. Emerging in safety, 
breathless and bewildered, at the conclu- 
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sion of the dance, it is etiquette to con- 
duct your partner to her seat, and to be- 
take yourself anew to the buffet to seek 
liquid consolation for your unusual exer- 
tions, 

And so the dance goes gayly on. Some 
of the officers turn up with their wives, 
and the sergeant-major, with much so- 
lemnity, conducts the senior officer’s wife 
through the mazes of a quadrille, in 
which he is evidently perfectly at home. 
As time goes on, things liven up a bit ; 
the clusters round the buffet get thicker 
and more energetic; in one of the gal- 
leries a round game of cards is proceed- 
ing with much noise and merriment, and 
it is quite plain that every one means to 
thoroughly enjoy himself or herself, as 
the case may be. 

This finishes our day in barracks, 
which you will admit is not such a 
dreary wilderness as it looks from the 
outside, and in which large numbers of 
men and women spend some of the hap- 
piest years of their lives. 

I would have liked to talk to you about 
our soldier's life in India and in the col- 
onies, where he spends such a considera- 
ble portion of his service, but space will 
not allow of my saying more than that 
the soldier who takes the most ordinary 
precautions to keep in health can have an 
even better time on foreign service than 
he can at home. 

The great attraction of Indian service 
is that there are no ‘‘fatigues”; use- 
ful natives do all that for Tommy, who, 
when his drills are over for the day, 
can find plenty of amusement in can- 
tonments. Men of sporting tastes have 
plenty of opportunities of gratifying 
them at most Indian stations, as in each 
company two old-pattern rifles are kept, 
bored out so as to be used as shot- 
guns, with which the ‘‘jheel” can be 
searched for snipe or duck, or even a 
shot fired for practice at the humble 
‘*paddy- bird.” At some stations there 
are facilities for boating, boats being pro- 
vided by government, and, in fact, wher- 
ever the soldier goes he will find every- 
thing done by the authorities and his 
officers to keep him in health and amuse- 
ment. In the army it is fully recognized 
that ‘‘all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” 
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SOME RECENT EXPLORATIONS. 


BY J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., SEC. R.G.S. 


i ig period extending from 1430 to 
_ 1530, which included the cireumnav- 
igation of Africa, the discovery of the 
Cape route to India, and the revelation 
to Europe of a New World on the other 
side of the Atlantic, has been aptly des- 
ignated the ‘‘Century of Discoveries.” 
It was a period of unprecedented activ- 
ity in exploration, and nothing since has 
equalled in magnitude and novelty the 
circumnavigation of Africa and the dis- 
covery of America. But, so far as the 
fever for exploration is concerned, the 
increasing number of those who are smit- 
ten, and the interest and value of the re- 
sults, the century which is so near its 
close may vie with that of which Colum- 
bus was the central figure. When we 
compare a map of the world in the begin- 
ning of the century with a good map 
showing our present knowledge of the 
earth’s surface, some idea may be obtain- 
ed of the vastness of the progress which 
has been accomplished. In actual ex- 
tent and scientific value the exploring 
work of the expiring century will bear 
comparison with that of any previous 
one. 

Nearly every country in Europe has 
been or is being trigonometrically sur- 
veyed. In Asia vast progress has been 
made during the century in laying down 
with approximate accuracy the great fea- 
tures of that stupendous continent. India 
has been accurately surveyed, and that 
survey has been carried east and west 
into the extensive regions within the 
British sphere. Central Asia has been 
traversed by an army of explorers, main- 
ly Russian and British, so that its vast 
plateaus and its gigantic mountain sys- 
tems are now mapped in their main fea- 
tures. So also with its great river sys- 
tems, its interesting lakes, and its desolate 
deserts. Still there is room enough for 
pioneer exploring work in this ancient 
continent for many yearstocome. Even 
the central plateau and the great moun- 
tain systems which dominate it afford 
an ample field for further research, 
which must be undertaken before they 
are adequately mapped. The mountain 


ranges on the east and northeast of 
Tibet, the magnificent river region 
which extends northward into the inte- 
rior from the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
are little known. Much yet remains to 
be done in the region watered by the 
Oxus. The great central deserts, as Dr. 
Sven Hedin has shown, conceal beneath 
their sandy wastes the rich remains of 
ancient civilizations. Even the maps of 
western Asia contain much hypothetical 
geography, and the Siberian coast is still 
most inaccurately laid down. Southern 
and central Arabia is almost unknown, 
and the venturous explorer who suc- 
ceeded in making his way in a bee-line 
from Aden to Muscat would perform a 
feat worthy of the highest recognition. 
Thus, notwithstanding all that has been 
accomplished during the century, the oc- 
cupation of the explorer in Asia will not 
be gone for generations to come. 

In quite recent years Central Asia has 
been the scene of some of the most re- 
markable expeditions on record, so re- 
markabie that most of them have been 
considered worthy of recognition by the 
award of the much-coveted medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. We can- 
not omit to mention among these, as hold- 
ing a place of high honor, the two expe- 
ditions of the Hon. W. W. Rockhill, now 
United States minister in Greece, who 
approached to within a short distance of 
Lhasa, traversed hundreds of miles of un- 
known land in eastern Tibet, and made a 
profound study of Tibetan religion, cus- 
toms, and history. Prince Henry of Or- 
leans and M. Bonvalot about the same 
time crossed the country from north to 
south. Shortly after, a young British of- 
ficer, Captain Bower, traversed the lofty 
Tibetan plateau from west to east. More 
recently, Mr. St. George Littledale and 
his brave wife entered Tibet from the 
north, approached to within a day's ride 
of the forbidden city, and but for the 
prostrate condition of Mrs. Littledale 
they would have forced their way into 
Lhasa. They turned west and came out 
by Ladak. Unfortunately, though often 
urged to do so, Mr. Littledale has never 
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given to the world a detailed narrative of 
this and his other almost equally remark- 
able journeys in Central Asia; his story 
has been told only in the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. About a 
year ago two young British officers, Cap- 
tain Wellby and Lieutenant Malcolm, 
crossed the central plateau from west to 
east on a more northerly route than had 
been done before. 

But perhaps two of the most notewor- 
thy expeditions of recent years are those 
of Dr. Sven Hedin and Mr. A. H. Savage 
Landor, each, however, noteworthy for 
very different reasons. 

Dr. Sven Hedin devoted nearly as many 
years to his patient work as Mr. Savage 
Landor did months to his dash at Lhasa. 
Dr. Hedin is in many ways a remarkable 
young man; he is only thirty years of 
age. He was barely twenty when his in- 
nate love of adventure took him to Asia 
Minor aud northern Arabia. After re- 
turning to his native land, Sweden, he 
completed his education, undergoing a 
thorough training in those departments 
of science on which geography is based; 
he studied for a time at Berlin under 
the great explorer and geographer Baron 
von Richthofen. In 1889-90 Hedin vis- 
ited Persia, and went on to Kashgar; 
he ascended the lofty and interesting 
Mount Demavend, 18,600 feet, on the 
south of the Caspian. All this was 
only preliminary to the great under- 
taking which has placed him in the front 
rank of explorers. On his return to 
Sweden he obtained the support of King 
Oscar and one or two private individuals 


for an exploring project, by which he pro- 
posed to visit some of the least-known 
regions of Central Asia. He set out in 
October, 1893, and spent the greater part of 
1894 in investigating the climate and gla- 
ciers of that complicated mountain mass 
the Pamirs, ‘‘ Tlie Roof of the World,” 
across whose barren heights England and 
Russia are constantly watchingeach other. 
He made a careful study of the tributaries 
of the famous Oxus. The loftiest height 
of the Pamirs is Mustag-ata, rising 25,000 
feet, on the eastern border of the plateau, 
with five rugged peaks and several mag- 
nificent glaciers. Dr. Hedin was ambi- 
tious to reach the summit of the loftiest 
of the striking peaks of ‘‘The Father of 
Ice Mountains,” and had he done so he 
would have become the record mountain- 
climber. 

The Kirghiz of the district have many 
legends about this remarkable mountain, 
some of which, no doubt, Dr. Hedin will 
tell in his forth-coming narrative, which 
cannot fail to be of the highest interest. 
We can only briefly refer to one of these. 

They told him ‘“‘that only an old 
ischan had, many hundred years ago, 
ascended this holy mountain. There he 
had found a lake and a river, on whose 
shores a white camel grazed. In a garden 
where plum-trees grew in great abundance 
old men were wandering about in white 
garments and with long white beards, 
The ischan ate of the fruit of one of the 
plum-trees, and then an old man came up 
to him and said that this was fortunate 
for him, for, had he despised the fruit, he 
would have been compelled to stay eter- 
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nally on the mountain like the other old 
men: A rider on a white horse then took 
him on his saddle, and rushed off down 
the steep descent with him. When he 
came down into the valley he had only a 
faint recollection of what had happened.” 

This will afford some idea of the mys- 
tery which shrouds Mustag-ata in the 
eyes of the natives around. Though the 
simple-minded Kirghiz believed it impos- 
sible to ascend the mountain, still they 
were willing to join in the attempt, and 
did loyally accompany the traveller, who 
knew how to win the hearts of the natives 
with whom he came into contact. Sup- 
ported by the Kirghiz and with a number 
of yaks, the common beast of burden of 
these regions, bearing tents, provisions, 
instruments, and other impedimenta, He- 
din made his first attempt when he reached 
16,000 feet. Nearly blind with inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, he had to descend and 
make his way to Kashgar. Three montlis 
later he made a second attempt, wheu he 
succeeded in reaching close on 20,000 feet. 
So tempestuous was the weather, and so 
inaccessible looked the remaining 5000 
feet, that he descended to gather vigor for 
another effort. The third time he again 
reached 20,000 feet, and came to the 
conclusion that in the rarefied air of 
that height, with no experienced moun- 
taineers to help him, with his Kirghiz all 
prostrate, and with the necessity of find- 
ing a practicable route by himself, the as- 
cent would involve a waste of time and 
a risk which he, not a mere mountaineer, 
but a serious explorer, was not justified in 
incurring. So he gave it up, and pursued 
his exploration. But the narration of 
these attempts, abounding as it is in ex- 
citing incident, in dangers incurred by 
himself and his men, as well as in valua- 
ble observations, cannot fail to prove of 
interest when Dr. Hedin’s book appears.* 
The succeeding winter was spent at Kash- 
gar, where Dr. Hedin had ample op- 
portunity of observing the curious life 
of this remote and ancient city. In 
February, 1896, lie started eastward, ex- 
ploring the country between the Kashgar 
and Yarkand rivers, making many im- 
portant observations on this little-known 
region, and considerable corrections on 
existing maps. In April of that year he 


* For notes from Dr, Hedin’s journal concerning 
this and following expeditions see the opening 
article in the preceding number of Harper's Mag- 
azine,-—Eb. 


crossed the dreaded Takla-Makan Desert 
between the Yarkand and Khotan rivers, 
a distance of 200 miles. This was the 
most sensational incident of his very va- 
ried experience, and probably one of the 
most exciting journeys on record. A 
glance at the map will show that the 
Takla-Makan is really the western por- 
tion of the great Gobi desert, which ex- 
tends from Manchuria to the Pamirs, and 
indeed, with but little interruption, right 
on through Arabia to the Sahara and 
Atlantic. With his four men ard sev- 
eral camels all went well for the first 
thirteen days, at the end of which a 
mountain range was reached. Before 
them stretched the true desert, an endless 
plain covered with long sand dunes, like 
a petrified ocean. In four days their 
water-supply was exhausted. For the 
next ten days the party groped their way 
among the endless dunes, sometimes en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of wind-driven 
sand. Not adrop of water was to be ob- 
tained; two of the men went astray. and 
were never seen again; all the camels 
but one perished; everything was cast 
away that could be spared. At last, on 
the ninth day, Hedin sighted a line of 
trees, crept ahead of the one companion 
that had been able to keep up with him, 
and taking five hours to go two miles, 
reached the dry bed of the Khotan River. 
After wandering for a time he saw a duck 
rise in the air, heard the splash of water, 
and soon found himself on the banks of a 
pool. No words can describe his sensa- 
tions. After quenching his nine days’ 
thirst, he filled his long boots with water, 
and made his way back to his exhausted 
companion. Shortly after, the other re- 
maining man and the one surviving 
camel came up, and they made their way 
back to life again in the town of Khotan. 

The details of this terrible journey may 
be sensational, but they are true. He- 
din, with a fresh party, at a later date, 
crossed the desert again from south to 
north, to the river Tarim, but his first 
experience taught him a lesson which he 
did not forget; no disaster happened the 
second time. This desert is of the great- 
est human interest. Though now unin- 
habited, its sands cover what were once 
flourishing cities on the banks of rivers 
that no longer exist. Dr. Hedin has many 
interesting details to tell concerning them, 
and it is hoped he will return and make 
further excavations and explorations in 
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this great graveyard of extinct civiliza- 
tions. But we cannot follow this eager 
and intelligent young explorer through- 
out his four years’ wanderings over the 
great Central Asian plateau. From the 
Tarim he made his way to Lob-Nor, a lake 
region abound- 
ing with mys- 


opportunity of discovering for them- 
selves, 

The unusual importance of the subject 
must be my excuse for dwelling at some 
length on one of the most remarkable ex- 
ploring journeys of the century. Though 











teries geographi- 
_eal and human. 
From Lob-Nor he 
returned to Kho- 
tan, and thence 
made a long and 
extremely inter- 
esting journey 
through country 
mostly unex- 
plored and unin- 
habited, through 
the Kuen-Lun 
Mountains and I N 
Tsaidam to Koko- 
Nor, and thence 
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River to Pe- 

king, whence he made his way home by 
Siberia. 

This bald outline may give a faint idea 
of the great extent and high value of the 
explorations of this eager young Swede 
during his four years’ wanderings in the 
heart of the Old World. He brings back 
with him contributions to geographical 
knowledge of the first moment, stories of 
adventure of the highest interest, hun- 
dreds of photographs and of sketches 
from his skilful pencil, and an experience 
and a training which will stand him in 
good stead in his further work. Few 
travellers have had their work so prompt- 
ly and universally recognized. The King 
of Sweden has conferred upon him the 
highest order of merit; the Czar of Rus- 
sia and the Prince of Wales have re- 
ceived him, and listened with interest to 
his story; he has told that story to nearly 
all the geographical societies of Europe, 
and these in turn have showered their 
gold medals upon him. He isan excellent 
lecturer in Swedish, Norwegian, Russian, 
German, French, and English. Though 
not much above middle height, Dr. He- 
din is of handsome build, with a genial 
face and winning manner, which, it is 
to be hoped, Americans may have an 


in its way it possesses features even more 
interesting, certainly more exciting, still 
the dash made by Mr. Savage Landor at 
the forbidden city of Lhasa does not re- 
quire to be referred to at such length. 
Savage Landor, like Sven Hedin, is a 
young man. He inherits some of the 
peculiarities and a touch of the genius of 
his grandfather, the eccentric author of a 
past generation. He seems to be more at 
home in Italy than in England, and spends 
much of his time when in Europe on his 
estate near Florence, cultivating his vines 
and his olives. Though slight in build, 
his figure and his face, more Italian than 
English, are striking; intensity seems to 
be the leading note of his nature. He is 
impervious to cold, and can take with de- 
light an ice-cold bath at an altitude of 
16,000 feet; his powers of physical en- 
durance are extreme, and he had need of 
them on his last journey. This was not 
his first exploit as a traveller. Some 
years ago he wandered alone round the 
island of Yezo, among the ‘‘ Hairy Ai- 
nos,” and wrote a charming book about 
his journey. He had, in London, an ex- 
hibition of his own pictures painted in 
Japan and other lands of the East, in 
which the grewsome was prominent. Like 
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so many other young Englishmen, Sav- 
age Landor is never so happy as when 
he has a dangerous venture in hand. 
Fortunately he found a sympathetic pa- 
tron in Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, the gen- 
erous Mzcenas who supplied the funds for 
Mr. F. G. Jackson’s expedition to Franz- 
Josef Land. Mr. Harmsworth is the pro- 
prietor of one of the most enterprising 
and able London newspapers, and it was 
partly to provide interesting ‘copy ” for 
this journal that he supplied Savage Lan- 
dor with the funds to travel in Tibet and 
make a dash at the great centre of La- 
maism, Lhasa. Mr. Landor left England 
in the spring of 1897. He had at first in- 
tended to descend upon Tibet from tlie 
north, but finally entered it from north- 
west India, by Almora in Kumaon. Mr. 
Landor had obtained a training in the use 
of the sextant and other instruments, as 
he wished his hazardous journey to be 
more than a mere adventure. He desired 
to explore southern Tibet and the course 
of the upper Brahmaputra. Naturally the 
Indian authorities and the Tibetan of- 
ficials, who so carefully guard their fron- 
tier from inquisitive intruders, did their 
best to prevent Mr. Landor from entering 
the country. But by a clever ruse he, 
with the little band of native followers 
he had succeeded in collecting, with all 
his instruments, camera, and other im- 
pedimenta, contrived to hoodwink the 
guards, and by a formidable mountain 
route slipped across the frontier. For a 
time all seems to have gone smoothly, 
and Mr. Landor made his way towards 
Lhasa apparently along one of the head- 
streams of the Brahmaputra, the upper 
course of which had hitherto only been 
observed roughly by the native Indian 
explorers. Rugged and mountainous as 
the country is— Mr. Landor says that 
some of the passes he crossed are 20,000 
feet higih—progress seems to have been 
rapid, until all too soon, when apparent- 
ly among friends, the venturesome ex- 
plorer was suddenly seized and bound. 
All his men deserted him except one 
faithful follower, and the two, under the 
roughest treatment, were hurried on tow- 
ards Lhasa. Mr. Landor believes that he 
must have been within a comparatively 
short distance of Lhasa when, at the insti- 
gation of a high Lama, he was subjected 
to the cruelest tortures—his body rack- 
ed, his face roasted, and his eyesight near- 
ly extinguished with a red-hot iron, and ev- 


ery preparation made for his decapitation. 
Fortunately the Tibetans thought better 
of it, and, after additional tortures, Landor 
was bound on a pony with a spiked sad- 
dle that cruelly injured his spine. He 
was hurried back to the frontier, where 
he was met by a rescue party. This isa 
bare outline of one of the most remark- 
able adventures of recent times. In the 
midst of all his sufferings Mr. Landor 
never forgot the great object of geographi- 
cal exploration. He succeeded in bring- 
ing away with him his notes, his maps, 
his photographs, his numerous sketches, 
and his instruments. Even, he tells me, 
when lying on the ground, bound at night, 
he contrived to slip out his hands unob- 
served, and on a scrap of paper, with a 
splinter of wood, trace with his own blood 
the course of another head-stream of the 
Brahmaputra; this curious geographical 
record he showed to me. To judge from 
a photograph lying before me, taken just 
after he was rescued, Mr. Landor’s treat- 
ment must have been of the most trying 
kind; I should never have recognized the 
haggard, corrugated, miserable, unshaven 
face as that of my friend. Happily, so 
far as appearance goes, he is now all but 
restored to his natural well-groomed con- 
dition, though he still suffers from the 
injuries inflicted on his spine by the 
spikes of his saddle. Apart from the ex- 
citing adventures with which he met, Mr. 
Landor has much to tell of the strange 
and interesting people with whom he 
came into contact, and his note-books are 
filled with observations and rough map- 
sketches, which lead me to hope that he 
has added something new to the map 
of Asia, an object which he never lost 
sight of. 

In no continent has there been such 
whoiesale progress as in Africa, for the 
simple reason that on none, except per- 
haps Australia, did so much remain to be 
done. Even less than fifty years ago the 
centre of Africa was one vast unexplored 
blank. The movement instituted by 
Livingstone half a century ago, and con- 
tinued by men like Burton, Speke, Stan- 
ley, Thomson, and a host of other ex- 
plorers, has filled our maps with a crowd 
of striking features, in which the great 
lakes and the great rivers are predomi- 
nant. Though accurate surveys are con- 
fined as yet to very limited areas in the 
extreme north and the extreme south, thé 
continent has been traversed in all direc- 
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tions by explorers’ routes, while the Eu- 
ropean vations that during the last fif- 
teen years have pounced upon this, the 
last continent that remained to partition, 
are rapidly acquiring a fair knowledge of 
the main features and resources of their 
extensive but not very promising terri- 
tories. But there still remains much 
to do in filling up the meshes between 
the net-work of exploration. Moreover, 
there is a considerable region to the west 
and northwest of Lake Rudolf, on the 
east of the Nile, that is virgin ground. 
In the western and eastern Sahara there 
are regions of which our knowledge is 
extremely scanty, and which present a 
fine field for the explorer fond of risky 
adventure. 

During the latter half of the century, 
especially, the various admirable surveys 
of the United States may be said to have 
mapped the whole country with more or 
less accurate detail, and if they are sup- 
ported by the government with the liber- 
ality which they require and deserve, the 
citizens of that great nation will, at no 
distant date, have an accurate knowledge 
of the features and resources of their 
splendid country. The same may be said 


of the Canadian Dominion, though there 
are regions in that territory, mainly be- 


yond the limits of regular settlement, of 
which we have only a very general know- 
ledge. In South America, also, during the 
century, there has been great exploring 
activity, mainly along the lines of the vast 
river systems of that continent. But be- 
tween the river courses there are great 
areas hitherto unirodden by the white 
man. Through the whole range of the 
Andes systematic exploration is wanted. 
In Patagonia, on the east of the northern 
Andes, in Ecuador, Colombia, southern 
Venezuela, and northern Bolivia there 
are great areas which are practically blank 
on our maps. On the whole, in South 
America there is a wider and richer field 
for exploration than in any other conti- 
nent. 

In the beginning of the century only 
patches of the coast of Australia and New 
Zealand were known; they are now par- 
celled out among prosperous colonies, 
which, it is hoped, will shortly become a 
great federated dominion like that of Can- 
ada. New Zealand has been surveyed; 
so also have the more settled parts of 
Australia, while we have a fairly accurate 
knowledge of its interior, much of which, 
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it is to be feared, can never be turned to 
great account. 

But space forbids more than a bare 
reference to the knowledge of these three 
great continents acquired during the cen 
tury. 

As for the Arctic, exploration has been 
pushed during the century by many 
heroic pioneers to within 250 miles of the 
pole, while the northern coasts of the con- 
tinents have been approximately survey- 
ed, and that enormous archipelago which 
extends beyond the North American coast 
lad down. In this work both America 
and England have borne a noble share, 
and until quite recently the former claim- 
ed the credit of the “farthest north "— 
Lockwood's 83° 24”, some four miles far- 
ther than Albert Markham’s farthest in 
the Nares expedition of 1876. This rec- 
ord northern latitude had been attained 
by slow degrees and painful efforts over 
a period of 300 years. As long ago as 
1594 Barents attained 77° 20’ in Novaya 
Zemlya, and in 1606 Baffin 77° 45’ in 
Smith Sound. From that time the north- 
ing had been made by one degree or at 
the most two degrees at a time. It re- 
mained for a young Norseman to attain 
not only the highest latitude in the arctic 
seas, but to cover more ground at one ef- 
fort by a daring and original plan than 
had been done since the days of Baffin. 
The stalwart, massive, well-knit, lithe 
form, the earnest, but kindly and genial 
face, and characteristic Norse complexion 
of Fridtjof Nansen are now familiar to 
many in both hemispheres. He comes of 
good old Norse and German stock. For 
the undertaking which has conferred 
upon him undying fame he underwent a 
long and careful preparation. His phys- 
ical training as a youth was of the hardiest; 
on the snow-covered mountains of Norway 
he became the most expert ski-runner* in 
his native land, an accomplishment that 
stood him in good stead both on his cross- 
ing of Greenland and on his never-to-be- 
forgotten journey with his companion Jo- 
hansen over the polar ice. At the Univer- 
sity of Christiania, at the Naples Biological 
Station, as curator of the Bergen Museum, 
he had a sound scientific training, which 
enabled him to turn his exceptional op- 
portunities for varied research to rich ac- 
count. In 1882, when only twenty-one 
years of age, he made his first Arctic voy- 

* Ski are the long, narrow Norwegian snow- 
shoes, over six feet long and about six inches wide. 
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age on board a sealing-ship to the sea off 
the east coast of Greenland, where he had 
his first experience of ice navigation. It 
was then that he conceived the idea of 
crossing Greenland, as a preliminary to 
still more ambitious polar schemes. It 
was only after six years of studious pre- 
paration that in 1888 he started on his 
expedition across the ice cap of Green- 
land, with what results every one knows. 
On his return in the following year hiseyes 
were turned poleward, and he set about 
laying his plans for the memorable voyage 
in the Fram, of which everybody has read. 
He accumulated every scrap of available 
knowledge on the Arctic regions—their 
ice-conditions, their currents, their winds. 
He came to the conclusion that a current 
set northwestward, from about the New 
Siberian Islands or Bering Strait, towards 
the north pole; and then turned south- 
westward towards the East Greenland 
coast. On this current he resolved to ride 
across the north polar area and get as 
near the pole as possible, if he could only 
obtain the funds necessary for a suitable 
ship, adequate equipment, and a sufficient 
number of loyal and competent com- 
panions. He had no difficulty in getting 
money, men, and ship, for Nansen is a 
man who at once commands confidence. 
He is entirely free from self-assertion, but 
he possesses the quiet self-confidence of 
clear aims and complete knowledge com- 
bined with a sound constitution and per- 
fect training. The Norwegian govern- 
ment and wealthy private individuals in 
Norway supplied the funds, the Royal 
Geographical Society of London contrib- 
uting a complimentary £300. The total 
sum subscribed was £25,000, and much 
more could have been obtained had it 
been wanted. The ship itself cost more 
than one-half of the total; equipment and 
instruments, £4000; provisions, £2200. 
Considering what was accomplished, never 
was there a cheaper polar expedition. In 
Colin Archer, ship- builder of Larvig, 
Nansen found a man after his own heart, 
and between them a ship was built on 
a plan and of a strength to stand any 
amount of ice-pressure. As for men, 
Nansen had hundreds to choose from, and 
probably could not have made a better 
selection; all told, including the chief, 
there were thirteen, certainly a lucky 
number in this case. As Nansen’s own 
delightful narrative is available to all, it 
is unnecessary to enter into details here. 


Everything turned out in accordance with 
Nansen’s forecast. Before his departure 
he drew a line across the north polar area, 
from the New Siberian Islands to the sea 
on the east of Greenland, and said, ‘‘ That 
is how I mean to go.” Except that his 
line was straight and the course of the 
Fram somewhat zigzag, that line was the 
route followed. The F’ram coasted with 
little difficulty along the north of Europe 
and Asia to near the New Siberian Is]- 
ands, and was there run into the ice. For 
nigh three years she drifted, very slowiy 
at first, and with many a backward move- 
ment, much to the anxiety of all; but 
when fairly in the current, all was plain 
sailing. After reaching 86° north, she 
turned southwest, and would have come 
out at Greenland, had not Nansen’s faith- 
ful friend, Captain Sverdrup, broken 
through the ice to the north of Spitzber- 
gen, and sailed south to Norway, anxious 
as to the fate of his chief. For in the 
spring of 1895, Nansen, doubtful how far 
north the Fram would go, left the ship 
with one companion, the sturdy and faith- 
ful Johansen, in about 84° north latitude, 
and in about a fortnight attained on foot, 
with two sledges and dogs, 86° 16’, or to 
within 200 miles of the pole, on the merid- 
ian of 90° east of Greenwich. Thus in 
less than two years Nansen covered three 
degrees, or 200 miles, farther north than 
the record position, while in the end the 
ship itself got nearly as far. It was a brill- 
iant feat which needs no language of 
mine to enhance it. The gloomiest pre- 
dictions were made by great Arctic author- 
ities, before he started, as to the fate of the 
expedition; some thought him mad; one 
distinguished American Arctic authority 
called him criminal. All have had to ad- 
mit that Nansen was right and they were 
wrong. But the same Arctic authority re- 
ferred to, tried, after Nansen’s return, to 
brand him for “‘ deserting” his ship. It 
is a pity that so distinguished a man 
should have been so biassed as to so total- 
ly misrepresent the position. Had Nansen 
remained on board the Fram, with all its 
security, all ifs comforts, all its luxuries 
in food and drink, and sent, two of his 
companions on the dangerous quest, he 
might well have been blamed; as it was, 
he and his friend who volunteered chose 
the hardest part. And the hardships they 
had to endure on this memorable journey 
over the limitless, desolate, lifeless, rest- 
less ice, hampered with hummocks, and 
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ever and anon split with lanes of water; 
and still more during that dreary nine 
months in the dingy hut on Franz-Josef 
Land—even with Nansen’s graphic nar- 
rative at hand it is difficult to conceive. 
The Fram itself came safely home a day 
or two after its chief landed in Norway. 
It was not only that Nansen attained the 
record poleward—he has all along stated 
that in his estimation that was a second- 
ary matter—but during these three years 
an immense area in the Arctic regions was 
covered and explored. We know now 
that no land, except possibly an islet or 
two, exists to the north of Europe and 
Asia, apart from the island groups on all 
our maps. It may be different with that 
section of the Arctic which lies to the 
north of America; it is possible, though 
not probable, that the series of islands 
which lies off the coast continues north- 
ward, It is to be hoped that that most 
enterprising American explorer, Peary, 
may solve the problem within the next 
few years, and do for that portion of 
the Arctic what Nansen has done for 
the European section. Again, Nansen 
found that instead of a shallow sea, as was 
surmised, an ocean reaching to depths of 
2000 fathoms surrounds the pole. _ Con- 


stant observations in meteorology and 
magnetism, the temperature and salinity 
of the ocean, were made; specimens of 
such minute animal life as swarms in the 
ice-pools were collected, and much other 
data brought back, all of which will re- 
veal to scientific investigators the true 
character of the ice-bound North. To 
some, perhaps, the most interesting of all 
the results is the influence which the 
weird, the awesome solitude of three 
years, ‘‘far from all men’s knowing,” 
amid surroundings that recall the ice 
age of the past or anticipate the sunless 
globe of the future, had on an intelligent 
and inquiring mind. In my estima- 
tion, the extracts from his diary in his 
book, written amid such influences, are as - 
interesting in their way as any part of 
the narrative. Though Nansen has done 
so much, there is still abundant room for 
enterprise. The pole itself will be reach- 
ed without doubt, and those of us who 
know Peary feel assured that if he has 
the opportunity he will do it. Apart from 
that, there is plenty of room in the Arctic 
for research by the qualified scientific in- 
vestigator, both in the sea itself and on 
its islands, whose rocks and fossils may 
throw some light on the past condition 


SOME RECENT EXPLORATIONS. 


of a region that at one period may have 
teemed with sub-tropical life. 

A year after the departure of the Fram 
from Norway another expedition left the 
shores of England, bound for the same 
section of the Arctic, and with a more 
distinct aim of reaching the north pole. 
Not by the bounty of the British govern 
ment, but by the generous enterprise of 
a private individual, Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth, was this expedition fitted out. It 
is believed to have cost Mr. Harmsworth 
as much as did the expedition in the 
Fram. Although he is the proprietor of 
several journals, it was not as a journal- 
istic enterprise, but simply from love of 
polar exploration, that he equipped this 
expedition, and the news of its progress 
was freely distributed among all news- 
papers. The expedition was under the 
command of Mr. Frederick G. Jackson,* 
who had had some experience in the ice 
on board a whaler. Its destination was 
Franz-Josef Land, the group of islands 
lying to the east of Spitzbergen in 
about 80° north. It sailed from the 
Thames in the Windward in the early 
summer of 1894. The whole expedition 
did not consist of more than eight men, 
but these were selected with the greatest 
care. The scientific equipment was most 
complete, and all the instruments of the 
very latest make. At Cape Flora, on the 
south of one of the islands, the houses were 
erected, and the party, when at home, were 
as comfortable as they could be. Mr. 
Jackson shared with others the belief that 
probably Franz-Josef Land extended far 
to the north, perhaps in a more or less 
broken series of islands to the neighbor- 
hood of the pole. His plan was to make 
a series of preliminary journeys north- 
ward for the purpose of planting depots 
to serve in case of need when the final 
attempt was made to reach the pole. But, 
in his early journeys, Mr. Jackson soon 
discovered that this was a mistake, and 
that on the west there was no land 
much beyond 81°. Naturally, the idea 
of reaching the pole in this direction had 
to be abandoned. Mr. Jackson devoted 
himself to exploring Franz-Josef Land, 
and to the record of scientific observa- 


* Mr. Jackson’s account of his life in Franz- 
Josef Land may be found in an article, ‘“‘ Days in 
the Arctic,” in Harper’s Magazine for September, 
1898.—Ep. 
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tions. Thus, in the several arduous jour- 
neys which he made by boat and sledge 
in the spring avd summer of 1895-6-7, he 
practically completed the mapping of 
Franz-Josef Land, only the eastern por- 
tion of which had been laid down by 
Payer when he discovered the islands, 
twenty-five years ago. On these jour- 
neys Mr. Jackson and his companions in- 
curred grave dangers and endured much 
hardship. Throughout the whole period 
there were numerous adventures with 
bears, the number of which was seriously 
diminished during the sojourn of the ex- 
pedition. Careful continuous records were 
made in meteorology and magnetism, and 
these, when worked out andcompared with 
those of Nansen, will form a very valu- 
able addition to science. The geology of 
the islands was investigated and speci- 
mens sent home, as also valuable col- 
lections of its plants and marine life. 
Altogether, the expedition has done im- 
portant work, and when Mr. Jackson's 
complete narrative is published, it can- 
not fail to be full of interest and informa- 
tion. Mr. Jackson hopes to be able to 
renew his attempt to reach the pole, this 
time from the American side. 

As for the other end of the earth, the 
Antarctic, that remains almost a virgin 
field—the greatest unexplored area on the 
face of the earth. Since Ross's expedi- 
tion, nearly sixty years ago, and those of 
Wilkes and D’Urville, about the same 
time, but little has been done. Many 
important problems await the complete 
exploration of the Antarctic for solu- 
tion. 

The matter is exciting great interest both 
in Germany and in England, and within 
the next few years we may confidently 
hope for a rich harvest, both of advent- 
ure and of fresh knowledge of the great 
continent which it is believed surrounds 
the south pole, as well as the ice-coveted 
ocean which environs it. Over the earth, 
as a whole, there is still a fair amount of 
pioneer exploration to be accomplished, 
and still more in the detailed examina- 
tion of all the continents, and of that 
ocean which covers three-fourths of the 
globe. This will provide work for gener- 
ations to come for men of the type with 
whose achievements we have been deal- 
ing, and of such men there is never likely 
to be any lack. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF WAR. 
BY VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE. 


fIVHUS through the beating of the reveillé, 
Through bloody conflict blent with gray and blue, 
Until the breath of peace, with solemn hush, 
Has stilled the throbbing of the last tattoo; 


Until the form of Justice, pale and wan, 
Arising from the iron reign of Mars, 

Has laved her garment in the well of truth, 
And lifted up her glories to the stars; 


Has bound a halo on each sunken mound, 

And washed the field and cleansed the blood-stained stream, 
And in the night-watch trailed her mantle down 

The fair Valhalla of the warriors’ dream. 


For hands are clasped across the bridge of years, 
And hearts are knit that cold and severed lay 

Upon a shrine where fame’s unerring shaft 
Engrafts the cypress on the deathless bay; 


Where memories live, reft of the barb that stings, 
And valor dwells, robbed of the thorn of hate; 
Where union lifts the war-cry of to-day 
Above the trappings of a trampling fate. 


Ay, turn, old world, to see them proudly stand, 
A warp of gray upon a woof of blue; 

Ay, pause to see a brutal horde storm-swept 
In freedom’s name by prowess tried and true. 


They pledge the free-born blood tiat knows not fear, 
Nor ever knew the touch of conquering hand; 
For death—then with their faces to the foe,— 
For life—the strength and sinew of the land. 


Yea, theirs the deeds of Puritanic brawn, 
And theirs the flower of Southern chivalry; 

Yea, theirs the land,—blest be the earth that shrines 
The ashes of a Lincoln and a Lee! : 


For truth dies not, and by her light they raise 
The flag whose starry folds have never trailed; 

And by the low tents of the deathless dead 
They lift the cause that never yet has failed. 
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PART II. 


MAXWELL’S STORY 


CHAPTER VIL. 
HOW I COME TO TAKE A GREAT RESOLVE. 


REWARDED the men handsomely 

enough to call forth their approval, 
and made my compliments so fully to 
Mr. Lockhart, with so many messages to 
his family, that I left him more puzzled 
than ever as to who Mr. Johnstone of 
Kirksmuir might be; and then picking 
up my portmanteau, made as though I 
would enter the town. 

Once the boat was safely out of sight, 
I looked about for a quiet spot, and pro- 
ceeded to effect a transformation in my 
outward appearance more in keeping with 
my new role of courier. Removing my 
wig, I smoothed my hair back, and fast- 
ened it with a plain riband. I undid my 
sword, and snapping the blade, put the 
hilt, which was handsomely mounted in 
silver, to one side, and then stripping the 
lace and silver braid off my hat, I bound 
wig and blade together and flung them 
into the sea. From my portmanteau I 
took a pair of heavy black hose and drew 
them over the more modish ones I wore, 
removed the buckles from my shoes, and 
placing them with the sword-hilt in the 
portmanteau, muffled myself carefully in 
my cloak, and taking up my burden, 
trudged towards the town. 

I found the inn where Lady Jane and 
Margaret lodged without difficulty, and 
on my inquiry for them the landlord said: 

‘‘Tf you are the servant my lady has 
been expecting, let me tell you you have 
been within an ace of losing your place, 
for you are a day late, and but for the 
wind she would have sailed this morning. 
You are to go to your room at once, and 
then you wait on her, and I, for one, don’t 
envy you your reception! Take your 
things and come this way.” 

The thought of being so near friends 
banished any petty annoyance I might 
have felt at this treatment; indeed I could 
but so admire Lady Jane’s cleverness 


CONTINUED. 


that I entered into the jest,and inquired 
what manner of person my new mis- 
tress might be. 

‘*Masterful, masterful. ‘Tis a God's 
mercy she was not born a man, or it might 
have been ill holding with her!” the hon- 
est creature returned, with much decision, 
and I at once placed him as a man of fair 
judgment, 

In my room I found the suit of bottle- 
green livery Lady Jane had promised laid 
out for me, so I soon made my trans- 
formation complete, and presented myself 
at the door my guide had pointed out. 

My cousin’s voice, in answer to my dis- 
creet signal on the panel, bade me enter, 
and my welcome was a merry one. How 
I made them laugh over my appearance! 
With what satisfaction did I turn the 
tables on Lady Jane by the landlord’s 
estimate of her character, when she at- 
tempted to resume her quizzing over ‘* Mr. 
Simpkin”! But it was when I came to 
the relation of my adventure with Cap- 
tain Galway that I met a veritable 
triumph. To Lady Jane it afforded a 
new mark for her wit, and she professed 
to be highly amused at my groundless 
alarm; but to Margaret, who was much 
distressed by Lady Jane’s levity, ’twas all 
tragedy of the most serious description. 

The measures taken for her brotier’s 
safety had proved entirely effectual, and 
it was clear that Margaret credited me 
solely with her brother's release, though 
I honestly believe the Duke’s signature 
would have been only so much worthless 
paper had I not suggested the Vicomte’s 
services. Be this as it may,I did not 
hold I was bound to combat with her 
sense of gratitude, for Heaven knows I 
have so often suffered under an over- 
sufficiency of undeserved censure that a 
little overflowing of approbation was 
most welcome. 

We hoped to be off early the next morn- 
ing, but, alas, on our awakening the wind 
was as unfavorable as before, and there 


* Begun in October number, 1898 
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were no signs of a change. It was an 
anxious day for all of us. It was clear 
enough the Duke of Newcastle had sus- 
pected me, and though it was possible he 
did not realize my importance, it was 
quite probable he would have Lady Jane’s 
following closely watched for the pres- 
ence of Captain ‘‘ Fitzgerald,” as he chose 
to style me. The proximity of the Tri- 
umphant and her over-hospitable com- 
mander, with his prying friend Mr. Har- 
greaves, was never out of my mind, and 
it was with no small uneasiness I learned 
the Governor of the town had been 
unceasing in his attentions to the two 
ladies. True, this may have meant 
nothing but pure civility, but the purest 
civility may prove as embarrassing as 
the commonest intrusion when one has 
anything to conceal. Confound the 
man! He pressed his ill-timed courte- 
sies upon us twenty times a day, and I 
could not but grow apprehensive when 
I marked the scarce-concealed curiosity 
with which he regarded me. Had I been 
a slave in a barracoon, my points could 
not have been gone over more carefully; 
and had I been both deaf and dumb, my 
qualities could not have been discussed 
with more openness. Never before had 
I realized that even a lackey might resent 
hearing himself discussed like an animal 
at a fair,and Lady Jane took a perverse 
delight in provoking the Governor's cri- 
tiques when I was within ear-shot. Our 
morning walk in his garden will serve 
as an ensample. ' 

‘*Has your fellow any experience of 
travel,” the Governor would ask, stopping 
in his walk and eying me as if he were 
at a court martial, ‘‘or is he as useless 
as the rest of his kind?” 

“T’'ve no doubt he'll prove stupid 
enough when we get where we really 
need him,” she would answer coolly, 
bending over some favorite flower. ‘‘’Tis 
really shameful the lying recommenda- 
tion one’s friends give servants nowa- 
days.” 

‘* He looks stupid enough to prove hon- 
est,” growled the Governor, ‘‘but if he 
were put through a few weeks’ drill, with 
my sergeant’s cane behind those fat calves 
of his, *twould smarten him up a bit.” 

‘“What lovely Gueldres roses!” ex- 
claimed Margaret, enthusiastically, and 
straightway fell to praising one flower 
after another with such rapidity and suc- 
cess that even Lady Jane’s ingenuity 


could find no opportunity to lead the 
Governor back to the torture again. 

However, I had my revenge, for Lady 
Jane herself was unpleasantly startled 
that same day as we sat at dinner in our 
room, and the Governor chose to pay us 
another visit without warning. 

There was a frantic scurry for a few 
moments as we removed all traces of my 
place, and his Excellency must have had 
a suspicious train of thought running 
through his head as he waited for me to 
unlock the door. This I did with un- 
moved countenance, and Lady Jane made 
the excuse of being somewhat en désha- 
billé, as the room was over-warm with 
the fire, and it passed without further re- 
mark, though I could see he eyed me 
from time to time as I stood behind her 
chair. I waited on them, I flatter my- 
self, quite as perfectly as the most highly 
trained servant—for the table is a point 
to which I have always devoted much 
attention, and my knowledge stood me in 
good stead now. 

Whatever his suspicions were, he did 
not dare to make them known; Lady 
Jane was a person of too recognized a po- 
sition not to make it highly inconvenient 
for any one who might interfere with her 
without due justification; and the next 
day we sailed without hinderance. 


Upon our arrival at the Hague, the first 
letter received by us was one from the 
Vicomte to Margaret, assuring her of her 
brother’s safety, and informing her it 
was commonly reported in London that 
Prince Charles had escaped to the conti- 
nent in the train of Lady Jane Drum- 
mond, so we knew to a certainty the Gov- 
ernor had mistaken me for the Prince, 
and informed the Court of his suspi- 
cions. 

Whether the mistake was flattering to 
me or not, I cannot fairly judge. So far 
as the Prince stood morally or intellect- 
ually, he was beneath my contempt, but 
physically, my impression is that he was 
handsome—at least he had a fine carriage 
and bearing. It is most difficult to judge 
any man in his position; all my training 
and education, and that of my ancestors 
for generations before me, had been such 
that I have scarce been able to look on 
a king save with a feeling close akin to 
reverence. So witi these reservations I 
allow the dubious compliment to pass. 
But whatever I might think, there was no 


“HOW 


doubt but the circumstance had raised 
me many degrees in Margaret's estima- 
tion. And this also I owed to the un- 
witting services of the Vicomte, who had 
successively helped me on to nearly every 
advance in her affections. 


From the Hague we journeyed by easy 
stages to Paris, where Lady Jane found 
suitable lodgings for herself and Mar- 
garet in the rue Dauphine, while I found 
a humble one, better fitted to my purse, 
in the rue du Petit Bourbon. 

I at once made application to join my 
old regiment, but to my chagrin I was 
only put off from month to month, but, 
insisting on an answer, I was curtly in- 
formed that there was no captaincy va- 
cant, and I must remain satisfied with 
the small pension the king was pleased 
to give me as officer in the Scottish ex- 
pedition, or accept a subaltern’s position. 

When the Vicomte arrived, by the end 
of May, he resumed his position in the 
Royal Guard, and his evening visits to 
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I MADE THEM LAUGH OVER MY 


APPEARANCE !’ 


Lady Jane, or rather to Margaret. About 
the middle of the summer he succeeded in 
obtaining an authentic copy of the Act 
of Indemnity, which was studied with the 
greatest interest by us all. The terms 
were fair, even generous, but I was not 
astonished to find my name amongst those 
excluded from its favor. It mattered 
little to me that I was henceforward a 
marked man, with a price on my head, 
doomed to perpetual banishment; for, 
being in no sense an Englishman, and a 
Scot only by descent, exclusion from the 
Three Kingdoms meant little to me; blood 
and training had made me an alien in 
feeling, and fate had ever thrown me and 
mine on the side of the unfortunate; Max- 
wells and Geraldines, we had always been 
on the losing side; it had become second 
nature. But with Margaret it was far 
different. Her generous soul was in arms 
at once; my exclusion from the Act had 
raised me to the niche of a hero in her 
temple, and again it was the Vicomte who 
had contributed to this elevation. 
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Margaret now began to grow anxious 
again concerning her brother. Why did 
he not join us? Could any new com- 
plication have arisen to cause his rearrest? 
These and a thousand other disturbing 
speculations troubled her unceasingly, 
until they were put beyond all doubt by 
a letter, which fell upon us like a bomb: 


“ January 19, 1748. 

‘*My DEAREST PEGGy,—I have re- 
solved on a step which I can scarce ex- 
pect you to approve, perhaps not even to 
understand at present, though I have 
every hope that some day you will do 
both. 

‘*My situation briefly is this: I have 
no hope whatever of another effectual at- 
tempt on the part of the Prince, and I 
lave set my face against foreign service. 
Still, I was bred to the sword, and so 
must bide by it. As I have neither the 
means nor the inclination for an idle ex- 
istence, and it has pleased the King to 
grant me my pardon without exacting 
any terms, I am resolved to offer him my 
sword and duty without reserve. 

‘*Let no one persuade you into thinking 
that I am playing a part, or have been 
won over by new friends or promises. I 
have won myself over from empty plots 
and idle dreams to an honorable career, 
and I have put the past from me without 
a regret, save that my decision will cause 
you pain, my dear and only sister. 

‘**Whether you write me in anger or 
write not at all, you cannot in any way 
lessen the affection in which I will al 
ways cherish you. 

Your loving brother, 
ARCHD. NAIRN.”’ 

‘*A most sensible determination,” I 
thought, ‘‘and does much credit both to 
his sense of honor and his judgment,” but 
I need hardly say I took care not to air 
my appreciations of his course before 
Lady Jane, and still less before Mistress 
Margaret, who was little short of dis- 
tracted. 

The poor girl had swooned on receiving 
the news, and for two days was utterly 
overwhelmed by what she held to be thie 
disgrace of his desertion. 

The Vicomte was singularly unfortu 
nate in his attempt at consolation. 

‘**Margaret,mon amie,” he said one even- 
ing before us all, ‘‘ your brother should 
lose no claim to your esteem. Remember 


the cause of the Prince Charles is lost 
beyond all redemptior. Your brother is 
under the greatest of all obligations to his 
legal King; he owes him his life. If my 
humble opinion be of value, I conceive he 
has acted strictly within the laws which 
govern the conscience of a gentleman and 
a man of honor.” 

‘*Gaston! How dare you? Iam nota 
child; I am a woman loyal to my heart’s 
core! I know nothing of your fine dis- 
tinctions which constitute ‘a gentleman 
and a man of honor.’ But I do know tlie 
feeling which made men charge almost 
single-handed on the English line at Cul- 
loden. I know, too, the feeling which 
made the humblest Highland mother give 
up the child of her heart, and wish slie 
had twenty more, to die for her King and 
her Prince. Better, far, far better that 
my brother lad died unpardoned but 
loyal! He died for me the day his hand 
signed that traitorous compact. God pity 
me! I have neither father, mother, nor 
brother left. I have naught but you,” 
she cried, as she buried her face on Lady 
Jane's shoulder, and shook with the storm 
of grief that swept over her. Lady Jane 
motioned us to leave, and we withdrew 
sorrowfully enough. 

It was weeks before the poor girl re- 
covered her old liveliness, but she could 
not combat against the natural elasticity 
of youth, though the struggle left its trace 
in a sudden maturity quite unlooked-for. 
Her relation towards the Vicomte became 
visibly colder; and he, simple soul, instead 
of being spurred to greater effort, went 
blundering en in his direct childlike way, 
with but small effect, though warmly re- 
enforced by Lady Jane. 


All this time His Royal Highness 
Prince Charles was making no slight stir 
in Paris. He was in deep disgrace with 
the King. whom he treated with the most 
studied discourtesy ; he was an unwelcome 
and dangerous intruder, and paid not the 
slightest attention to the repeated requests 
that he should leave the capital; he kept 
open house in his hétel on the Quai des 
Théatins, and appeared nightly at the 
opera despite every consideration of good 
taste and breeding. And yet one-half 
Paris looked on and applauded, blaming 
the King for his inhospitality to this hero 
of a hundred flig|its. 

I did my own prospects of advancement 
no small harm by allowing myself to ac- 
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company Margaret and Lady Jane to one 
of his levees, where he bestowed much 
fulsome flattery on me, though he took 
good care it should reflect on himself, for 
he never could pass over an occasion to 
shine before a woman—one of the weak 
est vanities that ever inflated the soul of 
man. 

The Vicomte was much chagrined over 
our going, and inclined to lay the blame 
upon me. 

**M. de Kirkconnel,” said he, address 
ing Margaret, ‘‘ should know that such a 
proceeding is extremely injudicious when 
the Prince stands in such ambiguous re- 
lations towards tle Court; especially when 
aware of my standing towards you and 
miy official position in the present difficult 
negotiations with the Prince.” 

‘““*M. de Kirkeonnel,’ as you style 
him,” retorted Margaret with great spirit, 
‘*has only done his duty, M. le Vicomte, 
as ‘a gentleman and a man of honor,’ in 
accompanying two ladies to pay their re- 
spects to the son of their King, whatever 
may be his relations towards a time-serv 
ing government.” 

‘Tut, tut, Margaret!” broke in Lady 
Jane,’ none of your hoity-toity airs! Gas- 
ton is perfectly right. I blame myself 
for not having thought of his position in 
the matter. We'll keep ourselves out- 
side these delicate questions, for which 
women have too hot heads, until wiser 
ones settle them one way or another.” 

That Lady Jane was much displeased 
was evidenced by the strenuous efforts to 
procure me a captaincy which she put on 
foot again with renewed vigor, and, to tell 
the truth, I was not sorry, for I was be- 
ginning to find no little embarrassment in 
Margaret's unconscious revelations of her 
feelings towards me, and I was heartily 
sorry for the Vicomte as well. 

Nothing came of Lady Jane’s efforts, 
and now we all began to live a life of 
much discomfort. That the Vicomte dis- 
liked me was patent,and yet he would 
make no effective efforts to better his own 
position with Margaret; that Lady Jane 
was troubled at my presence was writ 
large on her expressive countenauce, and 
yet she could not bear me to leave unless 
fittingly provided; and that Margaret, 
our Pearl of Great Price, was as cold to 
the Vicomte as she was affectionate to me 
I could not doubt greatly, and all this to 
our common disquiet. The Vicomte sigh- 
ed for possession, Lady Jane for the ful- 
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filment of her plans, and I for the end of 
a situation that had become wellnigh 
impossible. 

At length the explosion came. 

It was an open secret that the Prince 
would be removed by force, as he had ob- 
stinately refused to listen to either pro- 
posals, entreaties, or commands, and in 
short was courting disgrace, for Heaven 
only knows what, unless perchance he 
hoped to rise only by his failures and re- 
verses. At all events, preparations were 
made without concealment for his arrest 
on the evening of the 10th of December, 
as he drove to the opera, and the Vicomte, 
from his position in the Household troops, 
had charge of the arrangements. 

Margaret had heard the rumor that 
very day, and had sent the Vicomte per- 
emptory word to come to the rue Dau- 
phine; but no doubt it was his duties, cer- 
tainly not any hesitation at facing the 
interview, which prevented his complying 
with her command. 

The next day when he presented him- 
self the news of the arrest was all over 
Paris, with every absurd exaggeration of 
detail. He entered admirably composed, 
though knowing a painful scene was be- 
fore him, and after saluting Lady Jane, 
he advanced towards Margaret, holding 
out his hand. 

She stood erect, her face white with 
emotion. 

‘**“One moment, M. le Vicomte, until I 
see whether I can touch that hand again 
or not. Is it true that it was laid on my 
Prince?” 

‘* No, mademoiselle, it was not.” 

‘Who, then, arrested him?” 

‘*M. de Vaudreuil, mademoiselle.” 

“And you?) What did you do?” 

‘I stood there, mademoiselle, and saw 
that M. de Vaudreuil carried out his in- 
structions.” 

‘*His instructions? Who gave them?” 

‘**T did, mademoiselle.” 

‘**What! To arrest the Prince?” 

**Certainly, mademoiselle.” 

‘*And you think this was the part of ‘a 
gentleman and a man of honor?” 

‘** Certainly, mademoiselle. It was my 
duty.” 

I own that from the bottom of my 
heart ITadmired him. It was clear what 
was coming, yet he never faltered, never 
wavered, nor made any attempt at appeal 
or explanation. It was like the man. I 
envied him his courage. 
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** Did you never think for one moment 
of me? Of my devotion to him and his 
cause? Did not my regard, my affection 
even, weigh for one moment with you?” 
she went on, excitedly. 

‘*Marguerite, Marguerite! This is 
cruel! This is unjust! I worship you 
as I have never worshipped woman, and 
at this moment you are breaking my 
heart!” 

**You have broken mine,” she an- 
swered, coldly, and turning, walked slow- 
ly out of the room. 

He stood with his face like marble. 

Then Lady Jane rose, and laying her 
hand on his shoulder, said: ‘* Gaston, I 
never thought more of you in my life, 
and the mother who bore you may well 
be proud of such ason. Margaret is but 
a child; when she thinks over what has 
happened, she will see matters in their 
true light. Girls’ hearts do not break so 
easily. My own would have flown in 
pieces a thousand times if it had followed 
my imaginations,” she said, gayly; and 
then more tenderly, *‘ Be patient with her, 
Gaston; she is only a child.” 

But he shook his head sadly without 
reply. 

‘*My dear Vicomte,” I said, ‘‘I know 
you have cause to look on me with no 
friendly eye; but believe me, I can echo 
every word my cousin has spoken. I 
can only admire and hope for such cour- 
age myself; and that I may prove the 
sincerity of my profession, I will with- 
draw entirely from a scene where I am 
only a disturbance. I have no thought, 
no hope of winning Margaret for myself. 
I will volunteer for service in Canada at 
once, and at least shall not have the re- 
gret of standing in the way of one I 
honor so highly.” 

To all of which he said little, but that 
little so direct and feeling that we stepped 
out into the rue Dauphine together, more 
nearly friends than we had ever been. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW I MAKE BOTH FRIENDS AND ENEMIES IN 
NEW FRANCE. 

My resolution was immediate, but it 
was a different matter carrying it into ef- 
fect. After many applications, and even 
entreaties, the most favorable opening I 
could obtain was the offer of an ensign’s 
commission. It was almost beyond even 
my self-abnegation to accept such degra- 
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dation,and only by the thought of Mar- 
garet, aud the consoling comfort that I 
was making the sacrifice entirely for her 
sake, joined with the absolute promise of 
the minister that I should not long re- 
main in such a subordinate position, could 
I bring myself to the point of accept- 
ance. 

Meantime the Vicomte had not in any 
degree taken a proper advantage of my 
disinteresteduess; for, instead of winning 
back the affections of his adored one by 
direct and oft-repeated attack, he with- 
drew himself entirely from her company, 
and plunged into a course of the most 
reckless dissipation, making Paris ring 
with the tales of his extravagance and 
folly. Then suddenly, to every one’s as- 
tonishment, he threw up his commission, 
and disappeared so effectually that not 
even his intimates knew what had come 
to him. Those at the rue Dauphine were 
as ignorant as the rest of the world, and 
though his withdrawal was unquestion- 
ably a relief to Margaret, it was a source 
of deep mortification and sorrow to Lad) 
Jane. However, neither letters nor in- 
quiries were of any avail, and the most 
rigorous search only elicited the fact that 
no one knew what had become of the 
Vicomte Gaston de Trincardel, beyoud 
that he had voluntarily disappeared withi- 
out any adequate reason being assigned. 


At length the time came for me to em- 
bark for my miserable command. 

Margaret made but little effort to con- 
ceal her grief. ‘‘ It is dreadful, dreadful, 
this parting,” she cried. ‘* One after an- 
other Lam losing those to whom I am 
most attached—first my brother, then 
Gaston, and now you. Iam, indeed, ‘a 
stranger in a strange land,’ and if aught 
happens to Lady Jane, think what will 
become of me? But fam not thinking of 
myself alone,” she added, quickly. ** Be- 
lieve me, my greatest sorrow is that you, 
who have sacrificed so much for your 
loyalty, who have met with such reverses, 
such pitiful ill return for all your devo- 
tion to your King, are now doomed to an 
exile worse than before—to the accept- 
ance of a rank that is an insult to your 
condition, to banishment: in a savage 
country far from all those you love—and 
you accept it all withouta murmur. Now 
I know, for you have taught me, the defi- 
nition of ‘a gentleman and a man of 
honor.’ ” 
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With this recognition, so worthy of her 
generous nature, she looked at me so 
proudly that I would have given any- 
thing to kneel at her little feet and 
confess it was only the fact of being “‘a 
gentleman and a man of honor” which 
prevented me answering the love that 
glowed from every feature of her sweet 
face and throbbed in every pulse of her 
ardent young body with the burning 
words that trembled on my sealed lips. 

‘*Oh, Margaret, sweet Margaret! I can- 
not say what I would. I dare hardly 
think what [ would. Everything is 
against me!” 

‘** Not everything,” she answered, quick- 
ly—‘‘not everything, unless I am no 
thing! I am with you heart and soul! 
No, you cannot speak, because you have 
no position, and perbaps no future. But 
Iean. Oh, Hugh, Hugh! I care nothing 
about it being unmaidenly ; I cannot mind 
such matters when my heart is breaking. 
I love you with all my soul and with all 
my life. I will think of you every hour 
you are away from me, and pray for you 
every hour until God brings you back. 
Oh, Hugh, tell me—tell me you love 
me!” 

‘*No, miss! Master Hughie shall do 
nothing of the sort!” interrupted Lady 
Jane, who had come iu unmarked. *‘ Any 
man who wishes to do any love-making, 
so far as Margaret Nairn is concerned, 
must first do so through me. 

** There, there, Peggy, my pet—my wee 
girlie. You may kiss him once for your 
poor heart’scomfort; and then, mylambie, 
leave my boy tome; [am the only mother 
he has. There, dearie, go now,” she said, 
tenderly, when I had kissed her as one 
might kiss a saint; and without a word 
Margaret left the room with my cousin, 
and it and my heart were empty. 
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Lady Jane was generous, as was her 
wont: all that money could do to make 
my departure easy was done; and, most 
of all, she comforted me as a mother com- 
forts her child—indeed, as she had said to 
Margaret, she was the only mother I had 
ever kuown. 

Again she told me plainly that I must 
not cherish any hopes upon her death 
beyond such humble provision as she 
might spare. ‘* Margaret is my daugh- 
ter, Hughie; and if you are the man I 
take you for, you would not deprive her 
of whatever money may bring.” 


“Cousin,” said I, “*Ilam going away 
for her sake, for her peace of mind alone; 
and if Lam content to bury myself alive 
for this now, think you I'll regret any 
other good that can come to her? I love 
her with my whole heart and soul, and 
the greatest bitterness I have to bear is 
that [am prevented from declaring my 
feelings towards her before I go. She 
has spoken words to me that call for all 
the response in a man’s soul, and I go 
away with my mouth closed like a 
clown.” 

** Tut, tut, Hughie! Now you are let- 
ting your vanity get the upper hand of 
you. You are bemoaning yourself be- 
cause you have not cut a better figure in 
her eyes. But just one word for your 
cold comfort. There never was a young 
girl in her position yet—bless all their 
lovely trusting hearts—who would not 
make a hero of the man she loved, had 
he the garb of a Merry Andrew and tlie 
manners ofa Calmuck. Don’t fash your- 
self over imaginary woes when you've real 
ones in sight, plain enough, my poor boy. 
But now leave this profitless heart-break 
and let us plan for the future.” 

Our talk lasted late into the night, and 
by daybreak I was on my way to La Ro- 
clhielle. 


And now began the most miserable 
period of my life, the details of which I 
have no intention of inflicting on my 
reader. A wretched sea- voyage was ua 
fitting introduction to my place of ban- 
ishmeut—Louisbourg, a pretentious and 
costly fortification, but miserably situate 
and falling to decay for want of the most 
necessary repairs. There it was, shut in 
on the one hand by the monotonous sea, 
wild and threatening with its ice and 
snow and storm in winter, sad and de- 
pressing with its mournful fog in sum- 
mer, and on the other by an unbroken 
wilderness of rock and firs,so that I ate 
out my heart in bitterness year after year, 
my only alleviation being the rare letters 
which I received from Margaret, but 
which I scarce could answer, though my 
reticence only brouglit forth a fuller ex- 
pression of the unwavering affection of 
her generous soul. 

Dear as this indulgence in a cherished 
affection was to me, I brought! myself to 
renounce it, for I held I was bound to 
this for more than one reason. Now that 
I had entirely broken with my past, I 
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recognized that perliaps I should have 
done so sooner. Was it not folly to sup- 
pose that a girl such as Margaret would 
not follow her generous faney when pro- 
pinquity was added to inclination? Alas! 
that such admirable decisions are only 
so readily consented to when the occasion 
for delinquency is no longer possible! 
Then, too, my position towards Lady 
Jane was a delicate one. She had clear- 
ly indicated to me her intentions as to 
the disposal of her fortune. A hopeful 
or even a contented correspondence was 
impossible to one in my situation, and to 
enter into any truthful detail of the mis- 
ery of my surroundings might well ap- 
pear, even in her kindly judgment, but 


an implied appeal to her generosity. 

Tor this it was that I gradually cut 
down my letters year by year, until I 
entirely ceased from all intercourse, and 
lived my lonely life as best I might. 


For fellow-exiles I had near an hun- 
dred discontented gentlemen ruling over 
a homesick soldiery, two or three unfor- 
tunate gentlewomen, a few greedy and 
dishonest officials, and a handful of 
wretched townspeople, whose prosperity 
was never fostered in time of peace nor 
their safety considered in time of war. 

At last, through the friendship of the 
Comte de Raimond, Governor of the 
Island, I obtained a tardy promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant in the Regiment 
of Artois, under M. de St. Julhien, and 
the appointment as King’s interpreter, 
on which I was heartily congratulated 
by my comrades, who had long pitied my 
undeserved ill fortune. 

Until then I had made but little effort 
to better my condition, but my advance- 
ment, as well as the increase in my pay, 
aroused me. I took fresh beart in my- 
self and my appearance, and began to 
mix somewhat in such society as our for- 
lorn situation afforded. 

In Madame de Drucour, wife of our 
commandant, I found a grande dame de 
par le monde, who commanded the ad- 
miration and respect of all our officers 
and the devotion of the soldiery and 
townspeople. 

In Madame Prevost, the most clarm- 
ing little Canadian, wife of the Com- 
missary, a creature with the carriage of 
a lackey and the soul of a dry-salter, 
I discovered a heart full of tender sym- 
pathy dying of ennui. Her husband’s 
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unpopularity was such that but few of 
the officers would enter his doors, and 
indeed he was so fierce a Cerberus in re- 
gard to his unfortunate wife that he 
made any attempt at alleviation of her 
unhappy condition wellnigh impossible. 
However, through my acquaintance with 
a M. de Sarennes, a Canadian partisan 
officer who stood high in his favor, he 
saw fit to allow my visits, and I willing- 
ly put up with his want of breeding to 
offer such attention as I might to his 
prisoner, for so in truth she was. 

Sarennes was attractive enough in so 
far as his outward appearance went, but, 
like most of his countrymen—that is, the 
Canadians—was wanting in all those ex- 
ternals which are essential to a gentle- 
man. He was courageous, but a brag- 
gart; he was well born, but had no breed- 
ing; he was open and friendly, but, I 
feared, truculent; and his sense of honor 
was not above the universal dishonesty 
which disgraced and wrecked his unfor- 
tunate country. 

I had suspected his intimacy with Pré- 
vost had some less honorable foundation 
than a pitying admiration for his unfor- 
tunate wife, and I was confirmed in this 
by his proposal one evening in my quar- 
ters that I should hand over to him some 
blanks, signed by St. Julhien, on the Com- 
missary for stores, ete., which I was to 
requisition as required. 

**May I ask to what use you intend to 
put them?” I said, more to sound him 
than for information, for this was one of 
the most favored forms of peculation in 
the colonies. 

‘Oh, none that you will ever know 
of, Chevalier; and I should think an ad- 
dition to your inadequate pay would not 
come amiss,” he added, artfully, without 
even an effort to veil his knavery. 

The whole disgraceful, pettifogging 
scheme disgusted me, but because he was 
a much younger man than I, and I be- 
lieved might be in Prévost’s power, I re- 
frained from my natural indignation, and 
passing over the personal affront, I spoke 
to him with all the consideration of a 
friend. I showed him the path which he 
was treading, and pointed out the inevi- 
table disgrace which must attend such a 
course, and, most of all, the wretched 
meanness of so contemptible -a crime. 
But, to my astonishment, he was inclined 
to excuse and cloak his wrong-doing. 

** Sir,” said I, *‘ nothing is farther from 
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my liking than an artificial morality, but 
I would avoid even the appearance of be- 
ing cheaply vicious. Do not weigh out the 
largest possible measure of dishonesty to 
the smallest possible quantum of correc- 
tion. If you must depart from that path 
of virtue towards which we should all di- 
rect our best endeavors, do so in a manner 
that at least will command the admiration 
of gentlemen and the leniency of a Divine 
Being, who may consider the frailty of the 
natural man, but never the tortuous con- 
clusions of his compromising intellect.” 

He was apparently sensible of my kind- 
ly advice, but I soon discovered that he 
not only disregarded it, but was endea- 
voring to do me anill turn with the Com- 
missary by directing his warped and jea- 
lous suspicions towards my innocent at- 
tentions to his wife. 

The word ‘‘ innocent” I use advisedly, 
and lest the reader have any doubt now 
or hereafter as to my intention touching 
the fair Madame Prévost, let me assure 
him [ can lay my hand on my heart and 
aver I never at any time held any warmer 
feeling towards her than the sympathy of 
an exile towards a prisoner. 


LE LIEUTENANT, YOU HAVE MY SINCEREST SYMPATHY!” 


That her stupidly jealous husband, fired 
by the insinuations of Sarennes, should 
distort mere civilities into serious inten- 
tions, and bear himself with such a ridic- 
ulous assumption of jaundiced suspicion 
that a cause for his uneasiness was rea- 
dily invented by a scandal-loving garri- 


son, was no doing of mine. Madame 
Prévost, with all her charm, had neither 
experience nor knowledge in such affairs; 
she was simply a woman profoundly un- 
happy and profoundly ignorant of the 
world. Could I have honestly offered 
her my affections as well as my sym- 
pathies, I might have done so, and had 
them as honestly returned; but no wo- 
man had ever awakened a throb in my 
heart since I bade farewell to one in the 
rue Dauphine in Paris. She still remain- 
ed at once my bope and my despair, and 
so long as she lived, other women were as 
dead to me. I lay claim to‘no great for- 
titude, to no heroic self-denial—it is sel- 
dom a man has attained the results of 
virtue with as little conscious effort as I 
was called upon to exercise. 

But the mere knowledge of the integ- 
rity of my motives was not sufficient 
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to protect them from the idle gossip of 
the town, and this inconvenience led to 
an abrupt termination of our intercourse 
in the following manner: 

One afternoon, when amusing myself 
and Mme. Prévost by singing snatches of 
old songs, I had ended a favorite of hers 
with a telling accompaniment and the 
effective words, 

J’ai perdu mon ceeur volage, 

Mon honneur, mon avantage, 

De moi ne me parle plus, 
when I was surprised by-.a burst of pre- 
tended applause, and turned to find M. 
Prévost facing me with a malicious air 

‘* Believe me, M. le Lieutenant, you 
have my sincerest sympathy,” he cried, 
with mock emphasis. 

‘* Upon what, sir?” 

‘Upon the loss of that inestimable 
jewel, your honor.” 

‘*Pardon me, monsieur; that is merely 
the license of the verse, a dangerous thing 
to translate into plain prose.” 

‘‘T do not seize the distinction, mon- 
sieur.” 

‘“You are probably not qualified to 
judge of either one or the other, M. Pré- 
vost.” 

‘Possibly not, M. le Lieutenant, but I 
am qualified to judge of the persons I 
will admit within my doors; and, ‘in 
plain prose,’ I would wish you to under- 
stand you are no longer one of them.” 

‘*M. le Commissaire, your meaning is 
as plain as is your manner; nothing could 
be more unqualified, and I regret my in- 
ability to answer it in the same fashion,” 
I returned, not without a certain appre- 
ciation of his handling of the situation. 

‘‘Madame,” I said to his lady, who 
had preserved an admirable composure 
- throughout this passage at arms, ‘‘I owe 
you a thousand thanks for your kindness, 
and a thousand regrets should I be the 
cause of any misunderstanding between 
you and your husband;” whereupon I 
raised her hand, and kissing it ceremo- 
niously, I effected a not undignified re- 
treat. 


So the summer of 57 dragged on, when 
one warm afternoon in September—it was 
the 25th of the month—I wandered down 
to the landing-place to see the arrival of 
a ship from France that had slipped 
through the feeble blockade attempted by 


the English. I lazily watched the cap- 
tain and others disembark with an unin- 
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terested eye until amongst them I caught 
sight of a lad of about fifteen years, whose 
dress and countenance were certainly 
English. As he came up with the others 
I advanced, and laying my hand on his 
shoulder, said, 

‘** You are not French, my lad?” 

‘*Oh no, sir,”’ he answered, looking full 
at me with an open, engaging smile; ‘‘I 
am English.” 

‘*T thought so. What is your name?” 

‘*Christopher Routh.” 

‘*Good God, Kit! I am Captain Ger- 
aldine!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


I AM ROBBED OF MY TREASURE. 


As I had not been in the habit of ask- 
ing favors of my superiors, permission 
was readily given that the English lad 
should be allowed to share my quarters 
with me. 

I set my servant to work arranging for 
his comfort, and we sat in my little gar- 
den, I dying with curiosity to hear what 
lucky chance had blown him hither. 

‘* Where is your mother, Kit?’ I asked. 

At this his eyes filled and his lips trem- 
bled, and for some moments he could net 
reply, during which I was unable to sup- 
press a selfish hope that perchance my 
time of probation had ended. 

‘* Mother is lost,” he answered at last. 
‘* But let me start fair.” I was pleased to 
mark the boy spoke with an easy address, 
for I hate the taint of servility above all 
things. ‘‘Ever since I had grown up I 
have been begging her to let me get to 
sea, and at length she yielded in part to 
my entreaties, and in part to the wishes 
of some members of The Society who had 
settled in Boston, in the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts, and agreed to come out to 
them. For me, anything answered that 
would give me my wish, and I did not see 
that it mattered whether she was among 
Methodists in England or among Meth- 
odists in America.” 

‘*You are right, my lad; I imagine they 
would make the world much of a like- 
ness wherever they might be.” 

He answered nothing to my observa- 
tion, but went on: 

‘*At length all our preparations were 
complete, and we left in June last in a 
wretched old craft called the African 
Chief, so ill found that she was dismast- 
ed and disabled in the first gale we met 
with. 
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‘* We were captured, or rather rescued, 
three days later by this very ship I have 
just come on,and the hulk was rerigged 
and sent back to France a prize, with her 
unfortunate crew and passengers as pris- 
oners. From this fate my mother and I 
were preserved through the kindness of a 
French lady, who took compassion on mo- 
ther as the only woman on board, and 
offered to take her as her waiting-woman, 
and I was allowed to accompany her. 
Anything was better than the certainty 
of a prison in France.” 

‘‘ What was the lady’s name, Kit? I 
may know her.” 

‘**Pon my word, sir, I am ashamed to 
say I don’t know myself. There were no 
others of her condition on board, and she 
was addressed by every one simply as 
‘Madame,’ and I never thought of asking 
my mother.” 

‘* Never mind; go on.” 

‘* We were treated with every kindness, 
and Madame showed every conceivable 
consideration for my poor mother, while 
I made friends with all on board, and 
soon learned enough French to find my 
way about ship. Madame and my poor 
mother found the length of the voyage 
tedious to a degree, but I loved every 
hour of it. We unfortunately ran short 
of water, as our casks had so strained dur- 
ing a heavy gale we encountered they 
lost all or most of their contents. Besides 
this mischief, the gale drove us far out of 
our course to the north, and our captain 
determined to run into the Baie des Cha- 
leurs for a fresh supply of water. 

‘*This we did, and there found it in 
abundance; and after the boats had begun 
to pass backward and forward, and we 
were convinced there was no danger, 
Madame and mother were allowed to 
have their wish and leave the ship for a 
ramble onshore. At first they staid with- 
in sight, but gradually gaining courage, 
they strayed away uanoticed by any of 
us for some time. When they were miss- 
ed an instant search was made, and we 
started through the woods hallooing and 
firing our pieces, but without result; at 
length some of the sailors who had been 
in these parts before discovered a place 
where they said Indians had lately camp- 
ed. We soon found further traces that 
confirmed this, and at last a small gray 
tippet which I knew to be mother’s, and 
we were no longer in doubt. 

‘‘T was wild to keep at the search, but 


the others persuaded me it was useless for 
me to do so, that these savages wandered 
over the whole country, and would cer- 
tainly carry their prisoners to some post 
where they would claim a reward, espe- 
cially if they thought they were English, 
which might well be the case; and in any 
event there was no danger of their lives, 
as these savages never illtreat white wo- 
men except in attack. Anxious as I was 
I could not but agree that they were 
right, and so said no more; but now I am 
content to remain here, as I have a better 
chance of hearing news than if exchanged 
for some French prisoner, as we were hop- 
ing all the way out.” 

Although I[had not the same confidence 
as the boy, I encouraged him in his hope- 
fulness, and in turn told him of my own 
doings since I had left their roof in Lon- 
don. 


My whole existence now took on a dif- 
ferent aspect; my duties were in no de- 
gree onerous; and Kit, the dear boy, so 
won every heart that he was looked upon 
as a guest of the whole garrison rather 
than a prisoner. No restrictions were 
placed on his movements, and we roamed 
over the whole country with our fowling- 
pieces or angles, and many a fine string 
of trout did we present to Madame de Dru- 
cour and other friends. 

We explored the country from Louis- 
bourg to Miré, and there we fell in with 
Sarennes and his following, with whom 
Kit was delighted beyond measure; and 
indeed there was much in the Canadian 
to attract those who did not look beyond 
the externals. He fairly enchanted the 
boy with his tales of savage life, his ex- 
hibition of his wild followers, and his 
skill in woodcraft and the chase, and I 
soon felt that Kit was revolving some 
plan for discovering the whereabouts of 
his mother through his aid. 

This was the one flaw in my happiness. 
If I did not wish for her death, I at least 
hoped never to hear of her again, and in- 
deed there seemed but little likelihood of 
it in this remote quarter, but every in- 
quiry on the part of Kit gave me fresh 
uneasiness. This he was quick to per- 
ceive himself, but as I had never given 
him an inkling of the reason, he put my 
holding to him down to the liking of a 
solitary exile for one of his own kind. 

Sarennes too saw my fondness for the 
lad, and took a pleasure in attracting him 
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from me on every possible excuse; but it 
was not until a dinner given by M. de 
Drucour at the New Year that I saw how 
far his petty cruelty would go. 

With an assumed air of geniality he 
said to the commandant: ‘‘M. de Dru- 
cour, before I start on my expedition to- 
morrow, I am tempted to ask for a volun- 
teer in the English lad Christophe. He 
is anxious to go, and I shall be pleased to 
have him.” 

‘* But, monsieur, you can hardly have 
him without me, for I am responsible to 
M. de Drucour for his safe-keeping,” I 
broke in, with a chilling fear at my 
heart that my one treasure in the world 
would be imperilled in such treacherous 
hands, 

‘““M. de Maxwell seems over-fond of 
this prisoner,” sneered M. Prévost, who 
was an unwelcome guest, but could not 
well be left out on an official occasion. 
‘‘A too-lenient gaoler may be even more 
dangerous than his prisoner at times,” he 
went on; and I saw that further discus- 
sion might only precipitate matters when 
I stood in so delicate a position; for a 
soldier in foreign service, no matter what 
his merit, is ever a ready object of sus- 
picion. 

However, M. de Drucour turned mat- 
ters by addressing me in his usual cour- 
teous and friendly manner: ‘* With these 
rumors of war in the spring, have you 
had no inspiration for your Muse, Cheva- 
lier?” 

‘‘T have a song, if you will not hold 
the end a reflection on our surrounding,” 
I replied. ‘‘ However, remember that it 
is not I but my sword that sings, and, I 
am afraid, only strikes a note common 
to us all.” 

I regret I cannot give the graceful 
French couplets into which Madame de 
Drucour had obligingly turned my verses, 
and so cleverly preserved all the fire and 
strength of my original, which must now 
serve as it was written. 

In Spanish hands I’ve bent and swung 
With Spanish grace and skill; 

I've scoured Lepanto of the Turk, 
And Spain of Boabdil; 

I’ve clanged throughout the Low Countrie ; 
I’ve held the Spanish Main.— 

Ferrara made and fashioned me, 
In Cordova, in Spain. 


In Scottish hands I’ve saved the pride 
That else had starved at home, 

When under Bourbon’s banner wide 

We swept through Holy Rome. 
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In private fight I’ve stilled the slight 
That Beauty's brow would stain, — 

Ferrara made and fashioned me, 

In Cordova, in Spain. 


At Killiecrankie with Dundee 
I've struck for James the King; 
The blood-red waters of the Boyne 
Have heard my metal ring; 
Again with Mar at Sherriff-muir 
I raised the olden strain.— 
Ferrara made and fashioned me, 
In Cordova, in Spain. 
Along the line at Fontenoy 
I've flashed in wild parade 
When on the English columns fell 
The strength of Clare’s Brigade; 
I’ve stood for Bonnie Charles until 
Culloden’s fatal plain.— 
Ferrara made and fashioned me, 
In Cordova, in Spain. 


But now in exiled hands I rust 
Beside the salt sea’s marge. 
And though I dream of trumpet call, 
Of rally and of charge, 
Of screaming fife and throbbing drum 
As troops defile in train, 
I wake to hear the wailing moan 
Of the imprisoning Main— 
Dead is all Glory! 
Dead all Fame! 
Will never sound that song again— 
That great, world-wakening refrain ?— 
Ferrara made and fashioned me, 
In Cordova, in Spain. 


There was a spontaneous outburst of 
applause as I ended, for I had seldom 
made a better effort, and my closing lines 
but echoed the sentiment common to us 
all—that is, of all of us who were sol- 
diers. Such a creature as Prévost could 
never have a generous impulse stir the 
weighing-machine which served him in 
lieu of a soul; and Sarennes was spoiled 
for nobler aims by the debasing influence 
of la petite guerre, dear to all Canadians. 
So M. Prévost saw fit to refrain from all 
applause; and Sarennes, foolish boy, for 
boy he was, in spite of his thirty years, 
was ill-bred enough to follow his exam- 
ple. 

‘*M. Prévost, surely you are over- 
critical when you do not applaud,” said 
M. de St. Julhien, banteringly. “ Re- 
member we are not in the rue St. Hono- 
ré, though I would trust this voice even 
there.” 

‘*You have more faith in that, then, 
than he has in his sword. He puts it in 
Spanish and Scotch hands. Why not in 
French?” snapped out the little centi- 
pede, virulently. 

‘*Possibly there are some © French 
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hands in which he would not trust it,” 
retorted M. de St. Julhien, to our great 
delight. 

‘Do your words bear that construc- 
tion?” asked the nettled commissary, turn- 
ing on me. 

‘Possibly, too, M. de Maxwell may 
think it is not to be trusted in some Ca- 
nadian hands,” broke in Sarennes, with 
a hectoring air. 

‘‘Now, gentlemen,” I returned, ‘‘ you 
are coming too quick with your ques- 
tions. As for you, M. de Sarennes, I 
once offered you some good advice which 
you did not see fit to follow, and now, 
even at the risk of having it similarly 
disregarded, I will proffer more, which 
is, not to expose yourself to punishment 
for the impertinences of others. As for 
your question, when I have had some 
more satisfactory experience of Cahadi- 
ans, I shall know better how to answer 
— 

‘* And has not your experience of me 
been satisfactory, monsieur?”’ he said, 
pluming up again. 

‘“You are perfectly qualified to an- 
swer that question yourself,” I replied, 
looking ‘‘ blank requisitions” at him so 
pointedly that he simply reddened to the 
roots of his black hair and held his 
tongue, to the amazement of all who had 
hoped for some further amtsement. 

‘*As for your question, M. Prévost,” I 
continued, rounding on him, ‘‘I made 
no reflection on Frenchmen in general. 
They are my comrades, my brothers-in- 
arms!” I said, playing to the company 
at large, by whom my sentiment was 
greeted with a burst of applause. ‘‘ As 
to Frenchmen in particular, I have known 
some who were so dangerous with the 
pen that I would indeed hesitate to trust 
them with the sword.” Now, as Prévost 
was hated and dreaded for nothing more 
than his lying reports to the Minister at 
home, and as no man in any position ‘at 
the table had escaped his venom, my sally 
was again greeted not only with applause, 
but also with a roar of stentorian laugh- 
ter. 

The whole affair ended in nothing 
more serious than the hot words and 
laughter, for Sarennes, though a brag- 
gart, was not evil-tempered, at least tow- 
ards me. For Prévost I cared not a 
maravedi, and would have spitted him 
like a smoked herring at any time with 
the greatest pleasure. My chief disap- 
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pointment was that I had not succeeded 
in my attempt to obtain a refusal of Sa- 
rennes’s request for Kit’s company, an 
attempt I dared not renew, and was 
forced to give a reluctant consent when 
it was referred to me. 

My heart was big with foreboding the 
last evening we spent together, and it re- 
quired an effort almost beyond my pow- 
ers to refrain from taking him into my 
arms and telling him he was my son. I 
almost persuaded myself that my life 
was so wretched, so lonely, so hopeless, 
that I would be justified in so doing. 
But for some reason or other I did not, 
why, I cannot pretend to say, and I saw 
him march proudly off at daybreak the 
next morning with my secret still untold. 
I wondered if any one would be equally 
faithful to me. 


Such a weary month of January I 
never passed, for no one knew the danger 
of these miserable, skulking little war 
parties better than I; and to add to this 
there was my distrust of Sarennes eat- 
ing at my heart every time I tried to 
make little of my fears. 

What wonder was it, when the door of 
my room opened after a quiet knock, one 
stormy afternoon, and the dark face of 
the Canadian appeared, that I sprang 
to my feet and demanded, savagely : 
‘“Where is he? What have you done 
with him?” 

‘*He was taken,” 
etly, ‘‘and I am 
him.” 

There was such a dignity in his bear- 
ing, such a sensibility in his look, that I 
was melted at once, and my murderous 
suspicions put to flight. 

‘‘A thousand pardons, monsieur, for 
my rudeness. I have been anxious day 
and night for the boy. Tell me what 
has happened.” 

He told the story simply, and I could 
not doubt that he told it truly. It was 
the ordinary incident common to these 
wretched marauding parties, an attempt- 
ed surprise, a couple of men lost, my 
poor boy wounded and captured before 


he answered, qui- 
here to answer for 


the baffled coureurs des bois could at- 
tempt a rescue. 
When Sarennes -left me with some 


words of sympathy, I was suffering only 
what hundreds of fathers have suffered 
before me. That it was common was no 
alleviation to my pain. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOW I FALL INTO THE MISTAKE OF DESPISING 
MY ENEMY, WHICH COMES NEAR PROVING 
MY UNDOING. 

SARENNES had taken himself off again 
to gather fresh laurels in ambuscade and 
retreat, the alternatives which compose 
the whole science of la petite guerre, 
and I had but little to remind me of my 
loss save the constant ache at my heart 
when I was alone, a condition I strove 
by every means possible to avoid. 

That Sarennes was desirous of making 
me some reparation for his injury tow- 
ards me was proved by a letter from him 
dated in March, and written from his mo- 
ther’s house at Beaulieu. 


‘‘ CHEVALIER,—There is an English 
woman staying here who claims to be 
your wife. What do you wish me to do 
in the matter?) Iam ready to oblige you 
in any way. SARENNES.”’ 


I have never made any pretension to 
a fortitude other than that which any 
honorable gentleman of my standing 
might claim. I was still sore under this 
last stroke of undeserved misfortune 
which had so cruelly deprived me of 
Kit, and I could not but look on his mo- 


ther as at least the indirect cause of my 


loss. Under these feelings I delivered 
the following to the Indian runner: 


‘* MonsiEuR,—If you have any regard 
for me, keep the lady claiming to be my 
wife at such distance that I may never 
set eyes on heragain. Should she be in 
want, I will gladly reimburse you for 
any expenditure you may make on her 
account. LE CHEV. MAXWELL.” 


We now come to events on which the 
antiquary and the student might demand 
a larger attention and notice than I shall 
devote to them. I have been too promi- 
nent an actor in the drama of the down- 
fall of New France to write on the sub- 
ject with that calmness and impartiality 
with which I try to view all matters, and 
I leave it to the gentleman who has passed 
his lifetime at his desk, undisturbed by 
any greater explosion than that of wifely 
indignation at his late hours and waste 
of otherwise valuable ink and paper, to 
relate the battles he has never seen and 
weigh the interests he cannot under- 
stand. 
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In January we had positive intelli- 
gence that the English would make a 
descent in force at the earliest possible 
moment in the spring. On the first day 
of June we saw from our ramparts the 
sails of their fleet spreading over the ho- 
rizon, and by the eighth they attempted 
their descent by land. 

We made such defence as seemed pos- 
sible at the time, but, like all unsuccessful 
efforts, it has been severely criticised since, 
chiefly by ‘“‘the gentleman at his desk.” 
As we lay in position at our post at the 
Cormorandiére, hourly expecting the land- 
ing of the enemy, it was reported by our 
surgeon-general, M. Guérin, that we were 
utterly without provision of lint, brandy, 
and other necessities for the wounded. 
A messenger was instantly despatched 
with a requisition to the Commissary, 
but he returned with a message from 
Prévost saying, ‘‘ There are none of these 
articles in the King’s magazines; if the 
English force our intrenchments, it will 
be their business to take care of the 
wounded; if, on the other hand, we are 
successful, we shall have time enough to 
attend to them.” 

Our colonel, M. de St. Julhien, read 
this heartless reply aloud amid the deep- 
est execrations on the part of our officers, 
and then turning to me, said, “ Here, 
Chevalier, I understand there is no love 
lost between you and this creature. I 
commission you to see that these require- 
ments are fulfilled by the morning.” 
And he sat down and wrote an order on 
the commissary to ‘‘ deliver to the Cheva- 
lier Maxwell such stores as he may de- 
mand for the use of the Company d’Ar- 
tois.” 

Armed with this authority, I set forth 
at once, and arriving at the town about 
eight o’clock, made my way to the Com- 
missary’s liouse and demanded him with 
scant ceremony. 

He appeared with but little delay, and 
I caught sight of the bright face of ma- 
dame, alight with curiosity, behind him, 
though he clapped the door to sharply 
enough. 

‘* Well, Monsieur le Lieutenant”—he 
took a petty spite in disregarding my 
title of Chevalier—‘* what brings you here 
away from your post?” 

‘“Only the definite intention, M.. le 
Commissaire, of seeing that you obey or- 
ders. I require stores for my colonel; 
there is his order, and if you try any of 
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your devil’s tricks with me, sir, I will 
make no more of running you through 
than I would a rat.” 

He turned as white as a piece of dried 
plaster. 

‘Come, sir, none of your shuffling. 
I want an answer at once.” 

‘* You'll get no answer from me, sir, 
other than I have sent. I have no stores; 
the magazines are empty.” 

‘*T know you to be a thief, M. le Com- 
missaire, and it is no great stretch of im- 
agination to believe you a liar. Show 
me your vaults.” 

‘* Very well, very well. We shall see 
who is right. We shall see who is a 
liar,” and he started off with alacrity. 

‘* Wait, sir! Where are you going?” 

‘**Only into the next room to get my 
keys.” 

‘* Very well; I'll go with you,” and I 
followed him into the next room. 

Here we found madame on tiptoe with 
excitement and curiosity. 

‘* Where are you going?) What is the 
matter?” she asked, quickly. 

‘‘None of your business!” roared her 
husband, with his usual brutality. 

“Only into the vault to look for 
stores,” I answered, throwing as much 
feeling into the commonplace answer as 
was possible. 

Prévost provided himself with a lan- 
thorn and led the way through the pas- 
sage and down the steps leading to the 
cellars, muttering and scolding to him- 
self, for he dared not make a complaint 
to which I might reply, until we reached 
the outer door. This he unlocked, and I 
discovered a long passage, evidently un- 
derground, for the air struck me as damp 
and chill as we traversed it to the en- 
trance of the principal vault, which he 
opened. 

‘*There! See for yourself if I have not 
told the truth. It is as empty as death!” 
and as he spoke he held the lanthorn 
high. 

But this did not satisfy me, for I was 
determined to take nothing for granted 
until I had personally proved the truth 
of his protestations. 

‘*Give me the light,” I said, taking it 
from him as I entered. 

‘*Willingly,” he replied; but I had 
not taken a dozen steps before I heard a 
clang, the quick turn of a key, and found 
that I was a prisoner, trapped like a rat 
by the man I most hated and despised. 


At first I was inclined to laugh, for the 
turn was not without its cleverness, but 
the inclination was quickly stificd as I 
realized what such a situation might lead 
to in one of my position. 

A foreign officer failing to be at his 
post at a moment when about to meet 
his own countrymen face to face would 
be a default open to such construction as 
filled me with dismay —a construction 
which the wretch who had trapped me 
would use every means to convert into 
the blackest of certainties. When the 
first feeling of dismay had passed I made 
a careful examination of my prison, but 
the result brought no encouragement. 
The vault, which was an outer one, was 
only provided with two heavy doors, the 
one by which I had entered, and the 
other doubtless leading to another vault. 
There was not a sign of any window or 
opening, and the walls were covered with 
a white coating of fungus. In one cor- 
ner was some useless household lumber, 
and against the wall stood a wooden coffer 
like those in well-to-do farmers’ houses at 
home; save for these odds and ends, the 
place was indeed empty; in so far, at 
least, my gentleman had not lied. 

I placed my lanthorn on the floor, and 
seating myself on the chest, tried to form 
some plan of action. There was no use 
in attempting to attract attention by 
raising an outcry, for I was certainly un- 
derground, cut off by the long passage 
from the house. If I made a fire the 
smoke could not escape, and I should 
only gain suffocation for my pains. 
There was absolutely no escape that I 
could further by my unaided effort. 
Dreadful as this thought was, I was tor- 
tured by others infinitely worse; by 
phantasms that the future might well 
convert into horrid realities. 

With a too-ready imagination I framed 
the crafty charges which my enemy would 
prefer against me. No sense of shame 
would prevent him from distorting my 
innocent relations towards his wife into 
a treacherous attempt upon his honor; 
he would no doubt trump up some sug- 
gestive story of my presence in his house. 
My unsupported statement of my impris- 
onment must stand against his specious 
tale—the word of the accused against 
that of the injured husband, and he an 
official with powerful backing. The ri- 
diculous trap into which I had so stupidly 
fallen would be difficult to explain with- 
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out derision at any time, but now it was 
a time of actual war, when any infraction 
of duty would be punished with the se- 
verest penalty; nothing short of death 
would be a sufficient excuse for my failure 
to return to my post. 

I pictured myself, an alien—for a for- 
eigner is always an alien no matter what 
his merit or service may be—fighting for 
life against the malevolence of a virulent 
enemy, contending too against that mon- 
strous perversion of justice which so often 
sways a court martial, composed as it is 
of men little qualified by training for 
impartial judgment, towards the severest 
interpretation where an officer without 
influence is concerned, to win a cheap 
applause from outsiders and inferiors. 

My blood ran cold at the thought. I 
stared at the lanthorn until my eyes ached, 
and when I looked elsewhere the image 
of the flame only faded to give place to 
another scene in the drama that tried my 
fortitude almost beyond endurance. It 
was early dawn outside the Brouillon 
Bastion, chilling sheets of fog swept in 
from over the dull waters, and there, with 
back against the ramparts, stood a coatless 
figure, with pinioned arms and bandaged 
eyes, facing a file of soldiers—the dreadful 
waiting in the dark, the whispered com- 
mands, the sudden movement of the men, 
and then— I jumped to my feet trem- 
bling in every limb, and with shaking 
hand wiped the gathered perspiration 
from my forehead, but could not wipe 
away the vision of the men staring at 
the motionless figure lying face down- 
ward on the trampled grass, dishonored, 
never to be spoken of until the Great 
Day when all the injustices of the ages 
shall be righted and made clear. 

I again seized the lanthorn and re-exam- 
ined every stone and corner with feverish 
hope, only to have despair triumph over 
it more completely than before. Then 
came a season of mad revolt. It was 
too horrible, too impossible, that I, Hugh 
Maxwell, a gentleman, who had lived del- 
icately, who had shone in society which 
the world courted, who had loved fair 
women, had talked and smiled and sung 
to them, could in a few short hours be 
lying a mangled corpse in this obscure 
corner of the world, could die the death 
of a dog, of a traitor, the most shameful 
that can come toa man of honor. I was 
filled with a vast pity for myself, so 
mighty and overwhelming that tears filled 
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my eyes as for another, for I saw myself 
apart, as it were, as distinctly as I saw 
that pitiful figure before the ramparts; 
then the childishness of it flashed across 
me and I laughed aloud; but my laughter 
was no more real than my tears, for neither 
brought relief, and the weary round began 
again. 

How many hours this continued I do 
not know, but my attention was suddenly 
arrested by a sound at the door, and I 
made out a jingle of keys. Quickly blow- 
ing out the light, I drew my sword and 
prepared to force an exit, no matter what 
the odds. But scarce had the door moved 
when I caught a low whisper. ‘‘ The 
chest against the wall! Quick!” Then 
followed the voice of Madame Prévost 
raised in dismay: ‘‘Mon Dieu, Charles! 
My candle has gone out! Hurry, bring 
a light!” 

The moment's delay sufficed; I gained 
the chest and squeezed myself in, letting 
the lid down over me. 

In a moment and before my heart 
ceased beating I heard her clear accents 
again. ‘* There, Charles! There, Antoine! 
Take it up and carry it to my room.” 
Aud I felt the chest slowly lifted, and the 
men staggered out; complaining loudly of 
its weight. 

Up the stairs we travelled, uncom fort- 
ably for me, then on a level again along 
the passage; and I was laughing to my- 
self at the probable outcome of my ad- 
venture when I heard, 

‘* Where in the name of all the devils 
are you lugging that thing?” 

It was the Commissary! 

“To my room. I want to put my furs 
away,” came the soft answer from ma- 
dame. 

‘*Blague! Put it down!” 
jarred on the stone flags. 

Then came a pause, and I was specu- 
lating on the best mode of attack for a 
man in this unauthorized position when 
the chest was lifted at one end and again 
dropped heavily. 

Then came the same voice, but with a 
tone of triumph to it: 

** Well, do as you like; but there is a 
lot of old rubbish in it. Take it first and 
empty it over the Princess’s Bastion!” 
And once more the chest was slowly 
lifted. 

A pretty situation surely, and clever 
on the part of M. the Commissary again. 
A tumble down on those rocks or into 


And I was 
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the moat would be equally effective, and 
would not require such explanations as if 
my body were found in the King’s vaults; 
but my gentleman reckoned without his 
host. 

My scheme was as simple as his own. 
Hardly had we got clear of the house be- 
fore my mind was made up. When I 
judged we were at the open space be- 
tween the end of the barricaded street 
and the ramparts I uttered a terrifying 
yell and flapped the lid. It was enough. 
The chest went crashing to the ground, 
and I crawled out, bruised but otherwise 
unhurt, and my valiant porters were out 
of sight. 

Without delay I made my way to M. 
Bois de la Mothe, in charge of the fleet, 
and stated the case, carefully suppressing, 
however, all mention of my personal ad- 
venture, and by morning was in posses- 
sion of the desired stores, extracted from 
the Commissary by a peremptory threat 
to put him in irons and send him to 
France if they were not forth-coming. 

Long before our preparations could be 
made for leaving the town, the sound of 
musketry reached us from La Cormoran- 
diére, and we knew the landing was at- 
tempted. I was all impatience to be off, 
but our scanty stores could not be risked 
if the attempt were successful; so with 
the others I anxiously awaited the result. 
But, alas! our stoutest hopes were dashed 
by the sight of white uniforms straggling 
over the crest of the hill in full flight, 
and, instead of a hospital train, I was 
soon heading a sortie to support the re- 
tréat of our troops, with the cannon thun- 
dering over our heads to cover their en- 
try into the threatened town. 


CHAPTER XI, 
‘*4 FRIEND AT ONE’S BACK IS A SAFE BRIDGE.” 


ONE after another our positions were 
abandoned or driven in, until our plan 
of defence from our outlying works en- 
tirely failed, and we were forced to fall 
back on the sorry defences of the town 
itself. 

Our ships did little or no effective 
service, and though we succeeded in clos- 
ing the mouth of the harbor and were 
comparatively safe on that side, the Eng- 
lish crept closer and closer until they 
hemmed us in between their ever-con- 
tracting lines and the sea. 

On the evening of the 8th of July the 


colonel of the regiment of Bourgogne 
called for volunteers, and leaving the 
town by night six hundred strong, we 
hurled ourselves upon the enemy’s south- 
ern line, only to be driven back with 
heavy enough losses on each side, and at 
daybreak we saw the English General 
Wolfe in a more advanced position. 

Among the prisoners we carried in 
with us was a young officer of the 78th, 
a Highland regiment. 

My services as interpreter were not re- 
quired, as he spoke French perfectly, so 
that it was not until after his interview 
with M. de Drucour that I met him in 
company with my colonel. 

‘‘Chevalier, a countryman of your 
own, an unwilling guest on our poor 
hospitality. Captain Nairn, the Cheva- 
lier de Kirkconnel.” 

We bowed, but I supplemented the 
courtesy by extending my hand, for I 
was in no doubt for a moment as to his 
identity, his likeness to his sister Mar- 
garet being remarkable. 

‘Captain Nairn is well known to 
me,” I said, laughing. ‘‘I could even 
name him more intimately.” 

‘Indeed, and what might that be ?”’ he 
returned, on his guard. 

** Archie.” 


‘*God bless my soul! Who are you, 


sir? I haven’t heard that name for ten ° 


years!” he exclaimed, in the greatest sur- 
prise. 

“T can go even farther. I can name 
a certain mission which ended in Fort 
William.” 

‘*Sir,” he answered, with grave dig- 
nity, ‘‘I dislike mystifications. Who 
told you these things?” 

**One Maxwell.” 

‘“Have acare, sir; you are naming 
one to whom I am under deepobligation.” 

‘“*‘T am naming one, Captain Nairn, 
who will be as pleased to be of service to 
you now as then.” 

At this his face fairly flamed with 
pleasure, and he caught my hands in 
both his. 

‘*Chevalier, I know you now. Max- 
well of Kirkconnel! There is no man I 
would rather meet in this world than 
yourself.” 

‘**IT cannot make out a word of your 
jargon,” broke in M. de St. Julhien, 
‘*but you seem to understand each other. 
Barbarians, va! You are best left in 


charge of each other. You are on parole, 
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‘*f CRAWLED OUT BRUISED, BUT OTHERWISE UNHURT.” 


remember, Captain Nairn, and = you 
are on your honor as host, remember. 
Chevalier. Do not disgrace our reputa- 
tion for hospitality. If your cellar is 
low, I have a bottle or two uncracked,” 
he cried as he bowed and walked off, and 
we took our way to my quarters. 

My heart was bursting for news of my 
dear Margaret, but these were the last 
tidings I could ask of a brother whose 
sister had cast him off. In ordinary 
courtesy I had to abandon my personal 
gratification and feign a lively interest 
in his adventures. 

These, however, I have no intention of 
inflicting upon my readers. I have re- 
frained from telling much of interest in 
connection with myself through a reti- 
cence which is perhaps blamable; and 
Captain Nairn, although relating a 
tale which bore every impress of truth, 
was bald in his manner, lacking that 
lively sensibility which is the charm of 
all cultivated narration, and being un- 
able to view any occurrence save from 
a personal stand, was utterly lacking in 
any sense of humor. 

Vor. XCVII.—No, 582.—113 


At length I felt I was justified in ask- 
ing for tidings of her who to me had al- 
ways been the dearest and best of women. 

‘*You are aware, Captain Nairn, 
that when with my cousin Lady Jane 
Drummond in London and Paris I saw 
much of your sister Margaret. I know 
of the unhappy resolution she took, on 
hearing of your acceptance of service 
under King George, but may I hope that 
it is dissipated ere now, and that you can 
give me news of her, for these hostilities 
have prevented aJl correspondence for 
near a year past?” 

‘*No,” he answered, gravely: ‘‘ my poor 
sister has never brought herself to for- 
give me, and I have never had word from 
her direct since Il informed her of my re- 
solve. I heard before sailing that Lady 
Jane had died early last year, leaving 
her well provided, and I should not be 
surprised to learn that she had taken the 


veil, as there was some disappointment 
in connection with the Vicomte de Trin- 


eardel, whom, I believe, she was to have 
married.” 
And with this I had to be content, for 
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Nairn was not a man of many words, 
and in any event his acquaintance with 
his sister, whom he had not seen since a 
child, was slight compared with mine. 


Meantime the besieging line crept closer 
and closer about us. Building after build- 
ing went crashing down, or was swept 
heavenward in a tower of flame; our 
weakened ramparts crumbled day and 
night before the never-ceasing storm of 
shot and shell breaking on them, and the 
very earth trembled uader the incessant 
thunder of the bombardment. 

Our one hope lay in the appearance of 
Sarennes, who had been ordered to our 
relief with a sufficient force of Canadians 
and Indians. Not that the latter are by 
any means the formidable foe generally 
imagined, but the terror of their name 
was great in European ears, and any di- 
version on the part of so dreaded an ally 
would give us instant relief. This was 
the hope that supported us ; our gallant 
fellows stood by their guns on their erum- 
bling ramparts, and as they fell beside 
them more than one man said: **Our turn 
next. Wait till they see the savages!” 

‘Courage, my children ! Weonly need 
Sarennes to show himself,” Drucour re- 
peated as an incentive when he marked 
the fire slacken. 

“There is another signal for M. de 
Sarennes !” eried his intrepid lady un- 
dauntedly, as she daily fired her three 
cannon with her own brave hands, and 
day by day men and officers uncovered 
and cheered her as she passed. 

Within the crowded casemates by the 
King’s Bastion, the only place of safety 
now left, terrified women and children 
wept and prayed, and wounded men cried 
and raved for the delayed succor; every 
time the enemy's fire slackened for an in 
stant, it was Sarenunes who had attacked 
them in rear; every time the thunder re- 
doubled in the vaulted chambers, it was 
our support of Sarennes’s attempt; but as 
day after day came and went without re- 
lief, the weeping, prayers, crying, and rav- 
ings were hushed into a dull despair, and 
on the ramparts and in the casemates men 
cursed at the very mention of that name 
which had so long been their sole sup- 
port. 


One night in the middle of July, 
Nairn, in discussing the probable length 
of our resistance, said to me, 


‘Chevalier, what will you do when 
this is at an end ?” 

Although it was a question which had 
been perplexing me constantly, I an- 
swered carelessly enough, ‘If this bom- 
bardment keeps up, the chances are that 
I shall not be called upon to settle so im- 
portant a point.” 

“Chances enough,” he responded, 
gravely; ‘itis never the number of men 
who fall, but the namber who escape, at 
which I am astonished. But that is not 
the point. I have been thinking much, 
and am much troubled about your fu- 
ture.” 

‘So am I, for that matter, though I 
have never found that I have advanced 
it by a hair’s-breadth by losing a niglit’s 
sleep over it. No, no, Captain Nairn, 
the best thing that can happen to me is 
to do the grande culbute.” 

‘Chevalier, lam not only under heavy 
personal obligation toward you, but the 
memory of your friendship for me 
and mine ties me closer to you than 
you know. I stand high in the esteem 
of my general, who in turn can com- 
mand attention to any request. You 
have approved of my own conduct in ac- 
cepting service; let me open the way for 
you to the same honorable career. You 
have abundantly paid your debt to 
France; give your arm to your own peo- 
ple. Surely there come times when you 
dream of ‘lome.’” 

**Captain Nairn,” I answered, ‘‘ be- 
lieve me, I can pay you no higher com- 
pliment than in saying I receive your 
words without offence. I am sensible, 
deeply sensible of the kindness, may I 
say the affection, which prompts your 
offer; but ‘my people’ are wanderers on 
the face of the earth; my lot is that of 
the soldier of fortune. ‘Home,’ Nairn! 
Though I have never set my foot on my 
own soil save as an outlaw and a rebel, 
my heart at times grows faint for it, and 
the turn of an old song sets my brain 
aching and my eyes longing, but my 
only inheritance has been the loyalty 
which has robbed me of it all. That I 
am on the other side is my misfortune; 
that I have inspired your reSpect and af- 
fection is my reward. I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart, but do not men- 
tion the subject again if you love me.” 


One personal gratification the siege 
brought to me was the renewal of my in- 


—— 


** CHEVALIER, 


tercourse with the fair Madame Prévost. 
Now that I had her truculent husband 
under my thumb, for I held exposure 
over him like the sword of Damocles, I 
was free to see as much of her as I chose. 

People eat and sleep, breathe and hope, 
though danger may lie down with them 
by night and draw their curtains with 
the day; at such times the most marked 
difference is that life goes with a faster 
foot, so that my intimacy with my 
charming rescuer grew at a pace alto 
gether disproportionate to the hours. 

On the evening of the 24th of July, 
when capitulation was unavoidable, 
when our fire was so weak that it was 
more like funeral guns than a defence, 
and our one anxiety was to obtain hon- 
orable terms, Madame Prévost came to 
me in a sad state of distraction. 

‘*Chevalier,” she said, ‘‘it is hopeless! 
No matter what the commandant may 
resolve, we are betrayed. Prévost will 
force them to accept any terms, no mat- 
ter how great the humiliation. It is 
nothing to him so long as he escapes; 


I KNOW YOU Now.” 


but it is death to me. I have been de- 
spised all these years on account of my 
connection with him; I have suffered 
tortures of shame daily through the 
siege, and now it is to be crowned with 
this height of infamy. I cannot bear it. 
I cannot look upon it.” And the poor 
distracted creature fell to sobbing and 
weeping as if her very heart would break. 

When she had recovered somewhat she 
revealed her design, which was that, 
should Prévost succeed in forcing the 
commandant to the disgraceful surrender 
we all feared, she and I would escape to- 
gether. 

I was much moved by her generous 
offer, for generous it was beyond a doubt. 
I have known too much of women not to 
recognize when full credit should be given 
to their virtues, and if Madame Prévost 
had a second thought beyond escaping 
from the disgrace of the capitulation, 
then I know nothing of the sex. 

‘*My dearest madame,” I answered, 
warmly, **’tis quite out of the question.” 

‘Why? I have seen old Gourdeau, 
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the pilot: his two sons have a boat at. 


my service. They know every hole and 
corner of the harbor, and will do anything 
for me.” 

‘The boat is not the question, my dear 
madame; it is vourself I am thinking of.” 

** Well, Lam ready. I will have every- 
thing in readiness; if the capitulation be 
not signed by nightfall, it will be by the 
morning, and the moment it is determined 
on, you are frec. We can easily pass out 
by the wicket near the Brouillon Bastion, 
and the Gourdeau will be at their post. 
I have thought of everything.” 

‘Pardon me, madame; you have 
thought of everything save yourself. 
Have you thought of what the world 
will say to your flight with me? It will 
only credit you with motives of which I 
know you have never dreamed ?” 

“Oh mon Dieu, monsieur! thisiscruel of 
you!” she cried, much distressed. ‘* I was 
thinking as much of you as of myself.” 

‘You were, I am sure, thinking more 
of me than of yourself, and for this I 
speak plainly, madame. I am overcome 
with your generosity, but my appreciation 
of it is too high to allow you, an honor- 
able woman, to wreck your good name 
for my sake. I cannot go among the 
English, where you might be unrecognized, 
but where I am still a proscribed rebel ; 
you cannot go among your own people 
to Quebec, where you would but suffer a 
martyrdom for your courage and sacri- 
fice. No, no, my dear madame, believe 
me, it is not to be thought of!” 

Here she began to cry again, somewhat 
to my relief, for I saw that her resolution 
was giving way. 

“Oh, mon ami! I have been nothing 
but a silly fool of a woman all my life! 
Since my husband married me out of a 
convent, no man has spoken to me but 
to flatter or to make love, until you came. 
You are the only one who has treated 
me as an equal, and because of this I 
would do anything for you. I care 
nothing for what the world says!” 

‘*Probably not, madame, because vou 
have no idea what extremely cruel things 
itean say,” I returned, for enthusiasm is 
a bad beginning for argument. ‘* But 
suppose I were willing. I have only my 
sword to depend upon, and you know 
how much that is worth nowadays! If 
I turned it into a spit, I could not even 
provide a capon to roast upon it. But 
long before we came to that pass we 


would infallibly be captured or starved, 
for a woman cannot put up with the 
hardships of such a venture. I had 
some months of it-in Scotland after the 
Forty-five, and I know what it means. 
To lodge a la belle étoile, and to dine 
with Duke Humphrey, as we English 
put it, may be the highest romance, but 
I assure you the quarters are draughty in 
the one, and the table bare with the other.” 

As I spoke her face brightened, and by 
the time I made an end she took both 
my hands and said, determinedly: ‘* Then, 
mon ami, you shall go alone. I will 
have everything in readiness, and I do it 
for you with all my heart—the more so 
that your refusal makes it better worth 
the doing,” she added, with an attempt at 
a laugh, and then turned and ran off, that 
she might not discover her feelings further. 

It was a surprising outcome, and much 
as I regretted the seemingly ungracious 
part I was forced to play, I could not but 
rejoice at the opportunity offered of es 
caping from English hands, particularly 
those of such regiments as Lee’s, Las- 
celles’s, or Warburton’s, my old oppo- 
nents in Seotland. There was no diffi- 
culty in carrying out the simple plan, 
for, in providing the boat and the men, 
Madame Prévost had overcome the one 
obstacle. Hostilities would be suspend- 
ed, vigilance would be relaxed, and if the 
capitulation were not signed before night- 
fall, it would be an easy matter to gain 
the harbor, and under cover of the 
night to pass the enemy's batteries and 
make some unguarded point on the coast 
beyond their lines before day. 

It fell out much as we had anticipated. 
M. de Drucour demanded the same terms 
as those extended to the English at Port 
Mahon, in Minorca. These were refused, 
and he resolved, with our unanimous con- 
sent, to abide by the assault. But Prévost 
was at work, and so artfully did he play 
on our commandant that by eleven o'clock 
the same night, July 25, 1758, the terms 
of the harsh capitulation were accepted. 

At midnight, the capitulation being 
completed, I passed out by the Brouillon 
Bastion, found the men with their shallop 
in readiness, and stepping in, said, in an- 
swer to their query: 

‘The capitulation has been signed; 
the English enter in the morning.” 

*** Dieu seul devine les sots,’” quoted 
old Gourdeau, sadly. ‘‘ Shove off!” 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE 


BY H 


I. 

T was the 17th of March, yet 
the sun shone brilliantly, 
and the air was soft and 
balmy as on any July day. 

Even the good Saint Patrick 

could have found no possible 

cause for complaint. 

Most of the invalids about 
the hotel had ventured forth 
upon the terrace, and sat in 
groups of twos and threes bask- 
ing in the sunshine. Their 
more fortunate brethren who 
were sojourning merely for 
rest after the arduous duties 
of a social season had long 
since taken themselves off to 
the pursuits best suited to their 
inclinations and livers. 

One exception, however, there 
was to this general rule. A 

young man of some thirty years of age, 
who, seated upon the first step of a series 
leading from the terrace to the road, 
seemed quite content to enjoy the warmth 
and sunshine in a purely passive way. 

To some of those seated in their invalid- 
chairs it seemed as if he had not moved 
or changed his position for hours, and 
after a while his absolute repose rather 
irritated them. 

Nevertheless, he sat there with his el- 
bows resting on his knees and a cigarette 
between his lips. The cigarette had long 
gone out, but to all appearances he was 
blissfully unconscious of the fact. 

A pair of rather attractive eyes were 
gazing into space, and at times there was 
a fine, sensitive expression about his lips, 
but the rest of his features were common- 
place, neither good nor bad. His face be- 
ing smooth-shaven gave him from a dis- 
tance a decided!y boyish appearance. 

There was something, however, about 
him which might be termed interesting, 
something a trifle different from his 
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neighbors. Even his clothes had that 
slight difference that hardly can be ex- 
plained. 

After a while his attention was drawn 
to a very smart-looking trap, half dog 
and half training cart, which for the past 
fifteen minutes had been driven up and 
down by the most diminutive of grooms. 
Slowly he took in every detail, the high- 
actioned hackney, the handsome harness, 
the livery of the groom, even the wicker 
basket under the seat with its padlock 
hanging on the hasp. Lazily he attempt- 
ed to decipher the monogram on the 
eart’s shining sides, but without success. 
Five minutes more passed, and still up 
and down drove the groom. Was 
owner never coming? he thought. 
ly it must be a woman to keep it waiting 
such a time. Little by little he became 
more interested in the vehicle, and inci- 
dentally in its mistress, and he found him- 
self conjecturing as to what manner of 
person this was. Was she tall or short, 
fat or lean, good figure or bad. On the 
whole, he thought she must be “lorsy.” 
That probably expressed it all. 

How long these conjectures would have 
lasted it would be hard to say, had not 
just then the owner of the trap and horse 
and diminutive groom herself put in an 
appearance. She came out of the hotel 
entrance drawing on one tan -colored 
glove about three times too big for a 
rather pretty hand. She wore a light- 
colored driving-coat which reached to her 
heels, and adorned with mother-of-pearl 
buttons big enough to be used for saucers, 
As she passed down the steps he had a 
good opportunity to take her in, and when 
she. stopped to give the horse a lump of 
sugar, a still better chance for observa- 
tion was afforded, 

He could hardly say whether she was 
good-looking or not; he was inclined to 
think she was. She had a very winning 
smile—this he noticed as she gave some 
instructions to the groom. On the whole 
lis. verdict was rather flattering than 
otherwise, for she impressed him as being 
decidedly smart, and that with him cov- 
ered a multitude of sins. 

At last she took up her skirts and 
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stepped into the cart, gathered up the 
lines, and drew the whip from its socket. 
The groom scrambled up somehow, and 
after a little preliminary pawing of the 
air, the horse and cart, driver and groom, 
disappeared down the road. 

* Hello, Jack! Whatare youdoing here 
sitting in the sun? Come along and have 
a game of golf with me.” 

“Thanks! By-the-bye, do you know 
who that young woman is who has just 
driven off?” 

‘* Certainly ; Miss Violet Easton, of 
Washington; very fond of horses; keeps 
a lot of hunters; rich as mud, Would you 
like to know her?” 

* Yes. Much obliged for the informa- 
tion. Oh, play golf? No; it’s a very 
overrated game; you had better count me 
out this morning.” 

An hour later, when she returned, had 
she taken the trouble to notice, she would 
have seen him still sitting at the top of 
the same flight of steps, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in nothing. 


Il, 

Three weeks had now passed since that 
17th day of March, and Jack Mordarnt 
had been introduced to Miss Easton; | ud 
walked and driven with Miss Easton; had 
ridden Miss Easton's horses to the hunt 
three times a week —in fact, had been 
seen so much in the society of the young 
woman that gossips had already begun to 
couple their names. 

If, however, Miss Easton and Mr. Mor- 
daunt were aware of this fact, it seemed 
in no wise to trouble them, nor to cause 
their meetings to be less frequent. A very 
close observer might, if he had taken the 
trouble to observe, have noticed that on 
these various occasions Miss Easton's col- 
or would be slightly accentuated, and that 
there was a perceptible increase in the 
interest she was wont to vouchsafe to the 
ordinary public. But then there were. no 
close observers, or if there were they had 
other things to interest them. 

On this particular day—it was then 
about 2 p.M.—Jack Mordaunt leaned lazily 
against the office desk, deeply absorbed in 
the perusal of a letter. The furrow that 
was quite distinct between his eyes would 
seem to indicate that the contents of the 
same were far from agreeable. 

Twice already had he read the epistle, 
and was now engaged in going over it 
for the third time. 


He was faultlessly attired in his hunt- 
ing things, this being Saturday and the 
run of the week. Whatever disagreeable- 
ness may have occurred, Jack Mordauut 
was at least a plilosopher, and had no 
intention of missing a meet so long as 
Miss Easton was willing to see that he 
was well mounted. His single-breasted 
pink frock-coat was of the latest cut, and 
his white moleskin breeches and black 
pink-top boots were the best that London 
makers could turn out. His silk hat and 
gloves lay upon the office desk beside 
him. 

** You seem vastly absorbed in that let- 
ter, Mr. Mordaunt; this is the second time 
[ have tried to attract your attention, but 
with little success. I trust the contents 
are more than interesting.” 

Jack whirled round to find himself 
face to face with Miss Easton. Try as 
he would, the telltale blood slowly 





THE OWNER OF THE TRAP. 


mounted to his tanned cheeks, suffusing 
his entire face with a ruddy hue. In- 
stinctively he crumpled up the letter in 
his hand and thrust it into his coat. pock- 
et, then, with a poor attempt at a smile, 
answered her question. ‘* Yes; the letter 
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contains disagreea- 
ble news, at least so 
far as I am con- 
cerned. In fact, I 
will have to return 
to New York Sun- 
day morning.” 

‘But you 
coming back?” 

He shook his 
head. ‘I fear it 
will be ‘ good-by.’ ” 

Did he 
the quiver of her 
lips? Perhaps so. 
Still, no one would 
have known it as he 


are 


observe 


stood there, swing- 
ing his hunting-crop 
like a pendulum 
from one finger. 

And she — well, 
the quiver did not 
last long, and with 
a little laugh and 
shrug she 
ued: ‘* I suppose 
most pleasant times 
come to an end, and 
perhaps it is better 
that they should 
come too soon than 
late. But, Mr. 
Mordaunt, we must 
be going—that is, if 
we are to be in time 
for the meet.” 

** Where is it to 
be?” 

“At Farmingdale, 
miles away.” 

Together they walked down the wide 
corridor, and many an admiring glance 
was bestowed upon them as they passed, 
and many an insinuating wink and shrug 
was given as soon as their backs were 
turned, 

Together they passed through the hotel 
door on to the terrace and down the steps 
—those same steps upon which Jack Mor- 
daunt had sat just three weeks ago and 
watched her drive away. There was the 
same trap waiting, the same diminutive- 
looking groom standing at the horse’s 
head. He helped her in, a trifle more ten- 
derly, perhaps, than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Then he mounted to the seat beside 
her, and away they drove, the groom be- 
hind hanging on as by his evelids. 


contin- 


too 


and that is twelve 


THEIR HOMEWARD JOURNEY. 


All during those twelve miles they 
talked together of anything and every- 
thing, save on the one subject which was 


uppermost in their minds. Religiously 
they abstained from discussing them- 
selves, and yet they knew that sooner or 
later that subject would have to be broach- 
ed. Instinctively, however, they both 
avoided it, as if in their hearts they knew 
that from it no good could come. 

At Farmingdale, as they drove into the 
stable-yard behind the little country tav- 
ern, all thoughts but of the hunt were 
banished, at least for the moment. They 
were botli too keen about the sport not to 
feel their pulses quicken at the familiar 
scene and sounds. 

All the hunters had been sent over in 
the morning, and stood ready in the ad- 
joining stalls and sheds ; grooms were 
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taking off and folding blankets, tiglten- 
ing girths and straps preparatory to the 
start. In the middle of the stable-yard, 
O'Rourke, the first whip, was struggling 
with all his might and main to get into 
his pink coat, which had grown a trifle 
tight, and was giving the finishing touch 





‘* MIDNIGHT IS A FRIEND.” 


es to his toilet, gazing at himself in a 
broken piece of looking-glass that a 
friendly groom was patiently holding up 
before him. 

Gentlemen and grooms were going and 
coming, giving and receiving their final 
instructions. The baying of the hounds, 
and the dashes here and there of color 
from pink coats, all went to make up a 
most charming and exhilarating picture. 

Into the midst of this noise and bustle 
came Miss Easton and Jack. The groom 
scrambled down from his perch, and the 
two got out. In an instant she was 
surrounded by three or four men, all 
talking at the same time and upon the 
same subject: ‘‘ Was not the day superb?” 
‘*Did she know which way the hounds 
were to run?” ‘* Was she going to ride 
Midnight?” ‘‘ What a beauty he was!” 
and a great deal more of the same kind. 

She was gracious to all, and when at 
last Jack returned, followed by a groom 
leading her horse, not one man of that 
group but felt that Miss Easton was 
simply charming, and any one who mar- 
ried her was indeed in luck. 


Jack stood aside to let young Martin 
give her a lift into the saddle, and watched 
him somewhat wistfully as he arranged 
her straps and skirt. At the final eal] 
every one sought his lierse, mounted, and 
away they went, chattering and laughing. 

The run was one of the best of the sea 
son, and after it was over Jack found 
himself riding by Miss Easton on their 
homeward journey. 

Perhaps the others had ridden quite 
fast, or perchance these two had gone at 
a snail’s pace, but when half-way home 
they looked about them and found that 
they were alone. 

As far as the eye could reach along the 
wooded road no living thing was to be 
seen. The sun was setting like a globe 
of fire, and the red shafts of light pene- 
trated between the straight trunks of the 
tall trees, bringing them out black against 
the evening sky, while the soft breeze 
moaned through their branches laden 
with the odors of hemlock and pine. 

And this was the end. Another twenty 
minutes and the hotel would loom up 
before them, and the little farce, comedy, 
or tragedy, whichever it might be, would 
be finished. The curtain would fall, and 
the two principal actors would disappear. 

No art could have given a finer setting 
to this the last act. 

Neither cared to break the spell, and 
so they rode in silence until it seemed as 
if the intense stillness could no longer be 
borne. It was she who first spoke: 

** And so it is really good-by ?” 

For a long time he did not answer, but 
gazed steadily ahead of him, looking into 
space. 

‘* Yes,” he said at length, ‘it is good- 
by; and it were better had it been good-by 
three weeks ago.” 

** Why?” 

He gave a little start, merely repeating 
the word after her in a queer absent- 
minded way. 

‘Yes, why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

Again silence fell upon them both. 

‘* Violet,” it was the first time he had 
ever used that name. 

Violet Easton turned in her saddle and 
looked straight at him, trying to read 
something in those dreamy eyes. He met 
her gaze quietly. 

‘* Why do you call me Violet?” 

** Because—because—-" He drew in his 
breath sharply, and hesitated. 
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‘‘ Because—” and she looked inquiring- 
ly in his face. 

" “Don’t ask me; please don’t ask me. I 
believe I am mad.” 

Again she let her eyes rest upon him 
with the same earnest look of inquiry. 

He turned away, and gazed absently 
into the trees and underbrush. 

In a few minutes she again spoke. ‘‘ Is 
this all you have to say, especial] y—es- 
pecially”—and she paused a moment as 
if searching for a word—‘‘if this is the 
end?” 

Again he turned and looked at her. 
Their horses were now walking side by 
side, and very close; one ungloved hand 
lay upon her knee. 

He leaned over and took it, and at- 
tempted to draw her towards him. 

‘*No, no, not that; please not that.” 

“Why?” 

‘*Can’t you see—can’t you understand? 
You and I are going to part—this very 
night, in fact, and—and— Oh, please do 
not.” 

He paid little heed to what she was 
saying, but drew her closer to him. The 
blood rushed to her cheeks, suffusing 
them with a deep red glow. Nearer and 
nearer he drew her, until, half-resisting, 
half-willing, her lips met his. It was but 
for an instant, and then all was over. 
She drew herself away from him, and 
the blood faded from her face until it 
was very white. Two tears welled up 
into her big blue eyes, overflowed, and ran 
down her cheeks. 

‘*Oh, why did you do it? Otherwise 
we might have remained friends. But 
now,” and she looked him fair in the 
face, while her words came slowly and 
distinctly, ‘‘you belong to me, for you 
are the only man that has ever kissed 
my lips.” 

A little shiver passed over Jack as he 
heard her speak. He could find no ex- 
planation for the feeling. 

The next day Miss Easton found on her 
plate at breakfast a big bunch of red 
roses. Attached to them was a card, and 
on it the single word ‘‘ Adieu!” 


Ill. 

A month later Violet Easton sat at the 
writing-desk in her little private parlor. 
Her elbows were on the table, and her 
head rested on her hands. Scalding tears 
were in her eyes, and try as she would 
they forced themselves down her cheeks. 
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Before her lay a letter, which she had 
read for the twentieth time. 

It was a simple, commonplace note at 
best, and seemed hardly worthy of call- 
ing forth such feeling. It ran as follows, 
and was in a man’s handwriting: 


‘“My pEAR Miss Easton,—Remember- 
ing that you told me you expected this 
week to run up to New York, I write in 
behalf of my wife to ask if you will give 
us both the pleasure of your company at 
dinner on Thursday evening. 

“If you like, we can go afterwards to 
the play. 

‘* How is Midnight, and is he still per- 
forming as brilliantly as ever? 

Sincerely, J. MORDAUNT.” 


At last, with a great effort, she stopped 
her tears, and wiping her eyes with her 
soaking handkerchief, drew out a piece of 
note-paper from the blotter, and began to 
write. 

The first three attempts were evidently 
failures, for she tore them up and threw 
the pieces into a scrap-basket; the fourth 
effort, however, seemed to prove satisfac- 
tory. 


‘““My pDEAR Mr. Morpaunt, — Many 
thanks for your and your wife’s kind 
invitation. Ihave altered my plans, and 
no longer expect to go to New York. 

‘*Midnight is a friend I have never 
found wanting. 


- . a ” 
Very sincerely, VIOLET EASTON. 


She read this over carefully, folded, and 
placed it inar envelope. Upon it she wrote 
the name of John Mordaunt, Esq., and 
the address, and ringing a bell, delivered 
the letter to a hall-boy to mail. 

Long after midnight she was still sit- 
ting there, gazing seemingly into space. 


Jack Mordaunt looked for an instant at 
the calendar which stood in front of him 
upon his office desk. 

In large numbers was printed 17, and 
underneath, the month of March was reg- 
istered. He stopped writing fora moment. 
Somehow that date had forced his mind 
back just one year, and as he sat there he 
was going over again the incidents of that 
time. They were all so vivid—too vivid, 
in fact, to be altogether pleasing. Had 
he forgotten Violet Easton? He had tried 
to forget her, but his attempts were vain. 
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Since they parted he had never heard from 
or of her save that one short note, and yet 
at odd intervals her remembrance would 
force itself upon his mind. Her parting 
words, ‘‘ You belong to me,” haunted him. 

And now, just as he was imagining that 
the little incident was to be forever for- 
gotten, that date had brought up freshly 
and distinctly every detail of those three 
weeks. After all, what had he done? A 
passing flirtation with an attractive girl! 
To be sure, he had omitted to say that he 
was married, but, after all, it was not abso- 
lutely necessary for him to proclaim his 
family history to every passing acquaint- 
ance. 

Somehow to-day the recollection of it 
all irritated him.. He felt out of sorts and 
angry with himself, and inclined to place 
the blame on others. He shrugged his 
shoulders and went on with his work. 
He would dismiss it all now and forever, 
and yet, try as he would, it would persist 
in coming back. 

He threw down his pen and left the ta- 
ble, going over to the window. The out- 
look was far from encouraging, the March 
wind blew in eddies along the street, and 
now and then the rain came down in 
sheets, so that the opposite buildings were 
hardly visible. He shivered slightly; the 
room felt cold. He went back to his desk 
and rang the bell. One of the clerks 
answered it at once. 

‘** Jones, I wish you would turn on the 
steam heat. The room seers chilly.” 

‘Sorry, sir, but the steam is on full 
blast. Is there anything else that you 
wish?” 

‘*No; you can go.’ 

He sat down, and for tue next hour 
again tried to concentrate his mind upon 
his work. It seemed useless. He looked 
at his watch; it was a quarter to six. ‘‘I 
think I will have to go home,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘‘I don’t feel very well, 
somehow.” 

John, the office-boy, here put in an ap- 
pearance. ‘‘I beg pardon, Mr. Mordaunt, 
if you don’t want me any more to-night, 
mayI go? Allthe other clerks have gone.” 

‘Yes.” And John disappeared into 
the outer office. 

A few minutes later he again put in his 
head. ‘Mr. Mordaunt, a lady wishes to 
see you; shall I show her in?” 

** Certainly.” 

The door was flung open, and Violet 
Easton entered. 
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So sudden and unexpected was her ap- 
pearance that Jack had to grasp the desk 
to steady himself. Really, he thought, 
my nerves must be frightfully unstrung. 
I think I must take a holiday. Aloud, 
he said: ‘‘ Why, Miss Easton, this is a most 
unexpected pleasure. Won't you be seat- 
ed? Can I be of any service to you?” 

He drew achair up for her, and she took 
it, and he sank back into his own. 

And now for the first time he had an 
opportunity to look at her, for she had 
pushed up the heavy veil that covered 
her face. 

She looked ghastly white, and heavy 
black rings were round her eyes. *‘ Miss 
Easton, you look ill. Can I get you any- 
thing?” 

“Ohno. Iam not ill.” 

He said no more, but waited for her to 
speak. At last she did. ‘‘ Mr. Mordaunt, 
I thought a long time before troubling 
you, but I decided that as it was purely a 
matter of business you would not object. 
I desire you to draw out my will, and, as 
I am contemplating leaving the city to- 
morrow, it would be a great convenience 
if you could do it now and let me sign it. 
Then perhaps you would be good enough 
to keep it for me. I have my reasons—”’ 

“I can assure you that I shall be more 
than pleased to do anything you request.” 

‘*Then will you kindly write as I dic- 
tate? Of course I wish you to put it 
in legal form, as,” and she smiled, *‘ I 
prefer to avoid litigation.” 

He drew towards him several sheets of 
legal cap, and began to write ax she dic- 
tated. 

He read it over to her when it was fin- 
ished, and she nodded approval. 

** And now, if you will execute it, I will 
try and get the janitor and his wife to ac- 
knowledge the instrument. I regret to 
say all my clerks have gone home.” 

He got up ard left the room, returning 
in a short time with the janitor and his 
spouse. Miss Easton took the pen from 
Jack’s hand and wrote her name, Violet 
Easton, in a clear, distinct manner. The 
janitor subscribed his name as one of the 
witnesses, and his wife did the same. 

Jack thanked them both for their 
trouble, and they departed. He took the 
document, and having placed it in an 
envelope, sealed it with his own seal, and 
put it away in the safe. 

**T don’t know how I can thank you, 
Mr. Mordaunt. If you will kindly send 
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your account to me in Washington, it 
will be paid.” 

Jack protested. ‘‘I could not think of 
taking any pay for such a trifling ser- 
vice, I assure you.” 

‘* Yes, but if I insist?” 

‘* Oh, very well; I will do as you wish.” 

‘‘And now I mus* be going.” She 
rose from her chair and began drawing 
on her gloves, while he sat and watched 
her. Suddenly an irresistible desire seem- 
ed to take possession of him. A desire 
in some way to make amends for the past. 

He pushed back his chair and stood 
facing her. Several times he attempted 
to speak, but no sound would come from 
his parched and burning lips. He stretch- 
ed forth his hand and took her ungloved 
one, the same as he had done a year ago. 
It seemed to him that it was icy cold. 
Again he tried in vain to say something. 
Slowly he drew her close, still closer to 
him, until their lips again met in one 
long kiss. 

Her lips were cold, while his were burn- 
ing hot. It seemed a long, long time be- 
fore she gently disengaged herself from 
his embrace. A sweet smile flitted across 
her pale face. 

‘* Yes,” she said, as if speaking to her- 
self, ‘‘ this is the second time, but it will 


be the last. And now I must be going. 
Adieu!” 
He went with her into the hall and 


down in the elevator, and saw her into the 


cab. He forgot to ask her where she was 
staying. His brain seemed to be on fire. 

The next morning he felt far from 
well, and at the breakfast table his wife 
remarked upon his looks. 

‘*Oh, it’s nothing, dear; I think I am 
a little overworked. As soon as I can 
dispose of the Farley case I shall try and 
get away, but it is too important to leave 
before it is decided. Is there any news 
in this morning’s paper?” 

‘Nothing very startling, except I see 
the death of your friend Miss Easton, in 
Washington.” 

‘*What!” Jack fairly grasped the table 
for support. ‘‘Impossible! There is some 
mistake.” He was now deathly white. 

‘* Perbaps there is some mistake; but 
here is the notice,” and she handed him 
the paper. 

Hurriedly he ran his eye along the 
death notices until he came to this one: 

** Easton, VIOLET.—On the 17th day of 
March, at the residence of her father, K 
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Street, Washington, of diphtheria, aged 
twenty-ti:ree years. Notice of funeral 
hereafter.” 

For some time he sat there as if stunned, 
until his wife broke in upon his thoughts. 

‘Tt seems to me,” she said, ‘* that you 
take this matter very much to heart.” 

He did not answer her, but soon ex- 
cused himself, and left the table. 

He went straight to his office and into 
his private room. With trembling fin- 
gers he made out the combination of the 
safe, and opened the heavy iron doors. 
There, where he had placed it the night 
before, lay. the sealed envelope. Beads 
of perspiration stood out upon his fore- 
head, and he was shaking like an aspen 
leaf. Surely, he thought, I must be ill 
or mad. He took the envelope and tore 
it open; his hands were trembling so 
that he found it difficult to unfold the 
document. There, at the bottom, in her 
clear handwriting, was the signature of 
Violet Easton. There, also, were the sig- 
natures of the janitor and his wife. In 
feverish haste he read the will. It was 
just as he had written it the night before. 
It left all her money to her father with 
the exception of a few gifts. 

Midnight had been left to him. He 
remembered protesting, but she had told 
him that she was sure he would always 
be kind to the animal. 

He rang the bell, and John appeared. 

‘Did you show a lady in here last 
night just before you went home?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘* Are you positive?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘*Go and get the janitor, and tell him 
I wish to speak to him.” 

In a few minutes that dignitary put in 
an appearance. 

“Ts that your signature?” and Jack 
handed him the will. 

‘Yes, sir; I signed it last night at your 
request, and so did my wife.” 

‘* Was there a lady here at the time?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

Jack put his hand up to his forehead. 
‘“My God!” he muttered, ‘‘I must be go- 
ing mad.” Suddenly everything began 
to whirl about him, and he sank exhaust- 
ed into his chair. 

‘* John,” he said, ‘‘send for a cab; I 
am feeling very ill, and must go-home.” 

Four days later he was dead. The 
family doctor pronounced the case one 
of malignant diphtheria. 
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EASTWARD EXPANSION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 


2 eee world, as it now stands, is the re- 
_ sult of human struggle, of racial com- 
petition carried through countless ages. 
The essential condition of international 
existence is rivalry—first in arms, then in 
arts,and then in arms again. The great 
races of the world have not even ap- 
proached mutual equilibrium. Industri- 
al competition is now actively engaged 
on the problem of the survival of the fit- 
test, and there may be many ups and 
downs in the relative positions of the 
nations during the coming century. 

One leading result of the secular strug- 
gle among the Western nations has been 
the gradual ascendency of the Scandi- 
navian, Teutonic, Anglican, or, as we may 
roughly call them, the blue-eyed races, 
over the Keltic and Latin races. As be- 
tween these groups the trend of history 
has been pretty steady in one direction. 
The great unsettled question of precedence 
seems now to lie between the Teutonic 
group and the Slavs. Of the former, the 
most important is the English-speaking 
section; the latter means simply Russia. 
The United States, by her remoteness 
from Europe, and even from Asia, has 
never felt the pressure of either racial or 
international competition, and has been 
able to stand judicially- aloof from Old 
World polemics. 

It has fallen to the English, whose ex- 
panding empire and growing commerce 
have been the first: to meet the more 
rapidly expanding dominion of the Tsars 
in Asia, to bear the brunt of the conflict; 
and often, in the delusive hope of purchas- 
ing peace, has England given ground to 
her more aggressive antagonist. The 
circumstances of the huge Oriental em- 
pire of China have brought this secular 
contest into an acute concrete form. 
China lies before the world almost a 
derelict empire, which England is anxious 
to preserve intact, while Russia is intent 
on absorbing it. The superiority of the 
attack over the defence, of the active over 
the passive policy, is as marked here as it 
usually is, and so far the honors of the 
contest must be awarded to the aggressor. 

There is more, however, involved in 
this contest than either trade or territory. 
The deep interest of it lies rather in its 


ethnic bearing, its possible effect on the 
supremacy of the Slav or the Angle, the 
influence of the one or the other in the fu- 
ture development of the world. This is 
a question which extends far beyond the 
limits of the British people or the British 
Empire. It affects the destinies of mill- 
ions yet unborn, and includes every na- 
tion and community that inherits the 
English cult, the English language, laws, 
literature, and sentiments. The United 
States, with her phenomenal growth of 
population and rapid accumulation of 
wealth, is no less interested than Great 
Britain herself in these present struggles 
between two. great antithetical systems of 
government, for the United States is es- 
sentially the nation of the future. She 
cannot be always restricted to internal 
politics, and in anticipation of the time 
when her material interests will be ex- 
tended into fields which she scarcely 
touches now, and in which her people 
have only a languid interest as yet, the 
leaders of American thought would do 
well to turn their observation to what is 
now transpiring in China. 

Now that the United States has freed 
the colonies of Spain, the American peo- 
ple will be at liberty to devote attention 
to that great problem of the future, the 
Pacific Ocean and its Asiatic shore; to 
that stupendous question of the future of 
China more especially; and to the place 
which America may be expected to oc- 
cupy among the nations of the world. 

Recent events have made it clear that 
two great Continental powers—Russia and 
France—are actively engaged in China 
on a political campaign which is intended 
to shut the door against the commerce of 
the Anglo-Saxon powers; while one other 
state — Germany —is tacitly supporting 
that dual alliance in order to obtain spe- 
cial and exclusive advantages for herself. 
Some of the minor powers (Belgium, for 
instance) already show signs of joining 
this combination. China is, in fact, un- 
dergoing “ lingchih” (slicing to death) at 
the hands of a league of certain European 
protectionist nations. Under this process 
Great Britain, through the absence of a 
clear, determined line of policy, has lost 
ground to an extent that constitutes a 
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grave danger for her; while the United 
States, under the influence of a deep-root- 
ed traditional policy—that of non-inter- 
ference in foreign affairs —has stood 
aloof, and seen the markets of Far Asia 
closed, one after the other, by powers 
establishing exclusive domains. From 
the combination now at work in China, 
England, having the largest stake there, 
will suffer most severely; but the mate- 
rial interests of the United States will 
also be seriously injured by the extinction 
of the commercial freedom of China. 
China is, as was said forty years ago, ‘‘a 
world-necessity.”” Without advocating 
anything in the shape of a formal al- 
liance between. the United States and 
England, I believe there is ground for a 
mutual understanding, for spontaneous 
co-operation based upon community of 
interest, which would ensure China's be- 
ing kept open as a field for the commer- 
cial energies of the Anglo-Saxon and oth- 
er industrial peoples. 

That it is necessary for the United 
States to decide upon a line of foreign 
policy is no longer a mere academical 
proposition. She has entered upon a “‘ for- 
ward movement” from which there is 
no turning back. Established in Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, iso- 
lation is no longer possible; she can no 
longer lead an independent existence. 

Two chief factors seem to determine 
her future active participation in a world 
policy: she is impell&d from within to 
move outward in search of fresh markets ; 
and geographical remoteness (no longer 
isolation) is now no safeguard against ex- 
ternal attack. However that may be, she 
has already stretched across the Pacific, 
is established in Hawaii, a half-way house 
to the Far East, and has an outpost in 
the Philippines, at the very gate of China. 
She must now, therefore, take her place 
and play her part among the world states. 

And this new departure of the United 
States, as regards the outer world, takes 
place just when a vast transformation is 
occurring in the Far East, when a crisis 
is afoot which may alter the whole bal- 
ance of power in Asia, and gravely affect 
not merely the future of Great Britain, 
but also that of the United States, and, in- 
deed, of the Anglo-Saxon races through- 
out the world. 

The problem by which the United 
States is confronted, therefore, is whether 
she will merge her forces with those of 
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Russia, and thus put an end to Anglo- 
Saxon leadership in the development of 
the world, or co-operate with Britain in 
strengthening that ascendency, so mak- 
ing it practically unassailable. 

That Russia is seeking, by means of the 
control of Asia, of which China is so im- 
portant a part, to acquire a world-domi- 
nation, there can be little doubt—a domi- 
nation that would necessarily supersede 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. In this process 
she is at present utilizing the resources of 
France—which will herself fall an easy 
sacrifice once the great object has been at- 
tained—while she endeavors, by means of 
what Asiaties term ‘‘sweet words” and of 
politic acts, such as occasional orders for 
railway plant, to cultivate the friendly 
sentiments of the United States. The 
most superficial examination, however, of 
Russian progress will convince any one 
that it is only while their interests re- 
main far removed from contact that any 
semblance of identity in aims can be 
maintained between the two powers. But 
while their immediate interests do remain 
so widely separated as to give no occasion 
for even platonic discussion, it wili be, as 
it has ever been, an object of Russian di- 
plomacy to keep the two English-speak- 
ing nations apart. Indeed, Russia shows 
so much solicitude in the attainment of 
this object that it may be almost regard- 
ed as a principal article of her policy. 

No longer can the United States be said 
merely to face Europe across the Atlantic. 
From the Pacific slope she is now also in 
close communication with the Asiatic 
world, and when a tvans-isthmian canal 
is made, the bonds that unite her with 
Asia will be drawn infinitely closer. 

Of great value to the people of the Unit- 
ed States generally, the Nicaragua Canal 
is a matter of special importance to the 
Pacific and Southern States. The Pacific 
territories, with an area of nearly 890,000 
square miles, dependent on the Pacific 
Ocean for access to the outer world, ‘*im- 
perial in extent,” as Blaine called them, 
are of greater extent than Germany, 
France, Italy, and Spain combined. Their 
extraordinary growth need not here. be 
dwelt on at length. Enough that, with 
only six per cent. of the population, they 
possess ten per cent. of the entire wealth 
of the Union, while the railway mileage 
exceeds that of any European country 
with the exception of France and Ger- 
many. The three maritime provinces, 
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California, Oregon, and Washington, are 
the richest, and they are the most ex- 
posed to attack—containing 57 per cent. 
of the wealth of the PacificsStates. The 
whole Pacific coast as yet, however, takes 
but an inadequate share—only 5.69 per 
cent.—of the total import and export 
trade of the United States. 

The Southern States will also, by means 
of the Nicaragua Canal, participate large- 
ly in the development of the Pacific and 
of the Far East. In the South are com- 
bined the advantages of all the other sec- 
tions, without their greatest drawbacks ; 
and the remarkable progress, achieved 
there in the past dozen years will un- 
doubtedly be surpassed in the future. 

But this is much more than a sectional 
question. The commercial development 
of Asia and the future traffic of the Pa- 
cific Ocean interest not the Western or 
Southern States alone, but the whole 
Union. Already the East and the West, 
the North and the South, are tied together 
by a vast net-work of railways without 
parallel, and no such separation of inter- 
ests as existed a generation ago can now 
be recognized as affecting the Federal 
policy of foreign affairs. The national 
policy, like the republic itself, is one and 
indivisible, and the course of events can 


only tend still further to consolidate the 
union and assimilate the interests of the 
great and growing population. 

China and the Far Kast, facing as they 
do the Pacific coast, lie practically at the 


back door of the United States. Node- 
velopment of land traffic, either within 
the boundaries of China itself or between 
it and neighboring territories, can ever 
detract from the importance of its ocean- 
ic commerce. Indeed, it is obvious that 
every stimulus applied in the interior 
must increase the flow of traffic to the 
seaboard, whether by means of new rail- 
ways or by the great rivers, which all 
flow from west to east. Whatever pro- 
motes enterprise in China, or enhances 
the wealth and prosperity of the people, 
must react most forcibly on its sea-borne 
trade, of which, by means of the new 
vantage-ground she is about to enjoy, 
the United States stands to reap the first 
fruit. 

Owing to the form in which the returns 
are compiled by the Chinese Imperial 
Customs, it is impossible to accurately 
estimate the extent of the present trade 
of the United States with China, which 
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as yet is merely a nucleus of what it 
may hereafter become. These returns 
deal only with goods carried directly be- 
tween America and Chinese ports, Chi- 
nese goods transshipped at an English 
port being shown as exports to England, 
while American goods thus reshipped 
appear as imports from Britain or Brit- 
ish colonies. The net total value of 
imports and exports in 1896 was 333,600, - 
000 Haikuan taels* (£55,768.500), and the 
total gross value £57,274,000, of which 
America contributed £3,850,000, Japan 
£4,795,000, European states (excluding 
England) £4,585,000, and Russia £2,- 
856,000. Of the actual American share, 
however, many items, as already indi- 
cated—including cotton goods, oil, flour, 
machinery, iron, lumber, etc. —are set 
down to England and Hong-kong. The 
total for America, it has been estimated, 
should more probably be £6,000,000 than 
£3,850,000. Between them the United 
States and England have considerably 
more than 75 per cent. of the foreign 
trade, while Britain alone carries 82 per 
cent. of the external trade with China, 
and pays 76 per cent. of the dues and 
duties levied on that trade. It is thus 
clear what a predominant stake England 
and the United States have in the com- 
merece of China. While the American 
import trade from China has increased 
slowly, the exports to that country have 
increased 126 per cent. in ten years, and 
are more than 50 p@ cent. larger than tlie 
German exports. The export of cotton 
cloth in 1897 amounted to £1,497,000, or 
nearly one-half the entire value sent 
abroad by the United States; that of kero- 
sene is rapidly growing, having already 
trebled in value in the past ten years; the 
export of wheat flour in 1897 was £678,- 
000, and of chemicals and dyes over £200,- 
000. The trade generally is restricted to 
commodities which would be hard to sell 
in any market not under the conditions 
of ‘‘equal trade,” and almost certainly 
impossible to dispose of in any market 
controlled by Russia or France—a feature 
of the question deserving special atten- 
tion. 

The growth in manufactures through- 
out the States, already making vast strides 
—aggregating in value about 230 millions 
of dollars—shou!d receive a great stim- 
ulus from the industrial era now inaugu- 


* The Haikuan tael in 1896 was worth 81 cents 
of United States currency. 
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rated in China, if only the field be main- 
tained open. Especially in steel rails and 
engines, and railway material generally, 
is there a magnificent opening. 

Japan is not likely to prove, as has been 
anticipated, a very serious competitor in 
mechanical manufactures, except in ar- 
ticles where artistic skill and hand labor 
play a large part. Unsuited for agricult- 
ure, and with a dense population, greater 
than that of some Western nations, Japan 
is forced to find her future in industrial 
development rather than in agriculture. 
And everything possible is being done 
by Japanese statesmen and publicists to 
convert Japan from an agricultural into 
a manufacturing country. Enthusiastic 
politicians and writers in Japan—and not 
there alone—were sanguine enough to 
predict the time when Japan, “the East- 
ern England,” would supply all the mar- 
kets of Europe with European articles; 
but more sober views now prevail, and 
the counsel to-day given to Japanese 
manufacturers by their leaders is to culti- 
vate the special productions in which Ja- 
pan excels other countries, such as silk, 
tea, artistic manufactures, and articles re- 
quiring great expertness of fingers. 

China is the greatest market open to 
the enterprise of the American manufac- 
turer, and, it is well within the mark to 
say, offers a much more promising outlet 
for him than does South America, a field 
on which so much energy and ingenuity 
are yearly expended. 

But in order to achieve success in 
China, in the United States as in Britain, 
commercial enterprise and government 
policy must go hand in hand. The un- 
flinching support, the active aid, of gov- 
ernment are needed in the new develop- 
ments which are taking place in the Far 
East. The out-of-date plan of leav- 
ing the manufacturer and the merchant 
to shift for themselves in China and sim- 
ilar fields must give place to an intel- 
ligent co-operation between the state and 
the individual. Competing nations have 
cordially embraced this principle of ac- 
tion. 

The fact that Britain has in the past 
few years lost ground in China to a most 
disastrous extent seems not to be appre- 
ciated in the United States, whicl is per- 
haps not to be wondered at when the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain itself seems 
scarcely to realize the serious position in 
which that country now stands. 
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Briefly, the events of the past nine 
months may be thus summarized: Rus- 
sia is firmly ensconcing herself in Man- 
churia, has violently vetoed a British loan 
for the Northern Railways extension, is 
arming to the teeth at Port Arthur and 
Ta-lien-wan, and is monthly pouring out 
re-enforcements to the Far East; Ger- 
many, established in Shan-tung, declines 
to pledge herself to any liberal commer- 
cial policy, and advances claims to ex- 
clusive rights as regards railway con- 
struction through the Shan-tung province, 
especially the trunk line from Tien-tsin to 
Ching-kiang (the most promising line in 
China); France is putting forward prefer- 
ential claims of a comprehensive charac- 
ter in connection with her leasehold ac- 
quired in southern China—the West Riv- 
er, which was supposed to be opened long 
ago, being still practically unopened; 
France and Russia are actively interest- 
ing themselves in the sanctioned trunk 
line from Peking to Han-kow, and its pro- 
posed extension from Han-kow to the 
south; Japan is in Formosa, with a re- 
versionary claim on Fo-kien province, a 
territory of great value. On Great Brit- 
ain’s side there is nothing tangible except 
the acquisition of Kow-lung, which, as it 
stands, is far from satisfactory. 

In face of such facts, patent to all the 
world, we may rest assured that the po- 
litical control of China by means of rail- 
ways is no mere nightmare. That the 
recent Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ diplomacy” is pow- 
erless to arrest the process of partition to 
which China is now being subjected is 
clear from the occurrences of the past 
nine months. The different steps taken 
from time to time now begin to appear 
in their trne light, the counter -conces- 
sions obtained by Britain making but a 
sorry show. A brief review of these 
will suffice to exhibit their shadowy char- 
acter. 

The indiscriminate multiplication of 
mere treaty ports, though it gives the 
appearance of progress, is of no substan- 
tial value. The English headship to the 
Imperial Chinese Customs was a doubt- 
ful measure to press for; it existed in 
fact, and there was no ground to claim 
it of right, which gave it the appearance 
of a national monopoly, provocative of 
reprisal. The control of the sea- borne 
customs gives no control whatever of the 
trade. The non-alienation of the Yang-tse 
provinces is entirely in the air; it turns 
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out to be a mere gloss put upon some 
informal expressions of the Chinese 
Tsung-li-Yamén, less precise than even 
the ‘‘ assurance” given by Russia regard- 
ing Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan. As to 
the right of navigation of all inland wa- 
ters, it yet remains to be seen how far it 
is really operative. The lease of Wei- 
hai-wei sounds more important than it 
really is; the place is useless, except at a 
quite prohibitive cost for garrisoning. 
Actual occupation was, in fact, never 
meant, and it only serves the purpose 
for which it was intended — namely, to 
induce the people of Great Britain to 
believe that their interests were being 
guarded. The lease of Kow-lung, oppo- 
site Hong-kong, is a measure which has 
been highly lauded by the British gov- 
ernment, but it should have been obtained 
long ago, and it has the serious defect 
that it leaves the city of Kow-lung under 
Chinese jurisdiction. The Shan-si con- 
cession is valuable, if properly dealt with 
and strongly supported. It is noticeable 
that it was obtained through the inter- 
mediary of an Italian, and, through want 
of support, it may yet lapse, if indeed it 
does not pass into the hands of the Russo- 
Chinese -bank, that is to say, into the 
hands of the Russian government. 

The steps taken by Britain to maintain 
the open door have so far proved to be 
perfectly futile, and something more than 
general threats and vague promises is 
needed to achieve any success in China. 
In the opinion of a small but dwindling 
section in England, it is a mistake to im- 
agine that Russia is at the back of cer- 
tain important railway schemes in China, 
or that the control of railways will con- 
fer political power—a view not in accord 
with the expressed opinions of Russian 
statesmen, of all military authorities, or, 
indeed, with ordinary common-sense. 
Russia does not disguise the fact that she 
means to effect tie conquest of China by 
railways; which she will do, unless she 
is met by a solid barrier; and this can 
only be accomplished by effective indus- 
trial occupation of the Yang-tse region, 
and the opening of commercial commu- 
nications between it and the populous 
countries to the southwest as well as the 
eastern provinces of the Chinese Empire. 
The term ‘‘ effective occupation ” has been 
perverted by some critics of my published 
views to signify military occupation, 
which was opposed to the plain meaning 
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of the context, and it seems therefore 
desirable to explain that no other kind 
of occupation than commercial and in- 
dustrial was referred to—the occupation 
which Li Hung-Chang had in his mind 
when, addressing the London merchants 
in 1896, he urged the inflow of British 
capital and enterprise into the remotest 
recesses of: the Chinese Empire. There 
is no way in which central China could 
be so effectively occupied as by such an 
infiltration of international capital, be it 
English, American, or German, so long 
as it is free, and no measure could be so 
preservative of the autonomy and of the 
material prosperity of China. 

With reference to this question of rail- 
ways:—twelve months ago, when I was 
at Peking, an incident of great signifi- 
eance occurred, which deserves serious 
consideration in the United States and 
in Britain. At that time the soi-disant 
**Belgian syndicate” attempted, by an 
audacious ‘‘ deal,” to obtain control of the 
trunk lines of China. The ministers of 
England, Germany (which till then was 
ready to work with us), and the United 
States at once entered a concerted protest, 
and stopped the ‘‘deal.” There was no 
hesitation whatever on their part. The 
movement was instinctive and automat- 
ic, growing naturally out of the circum- 
stances. In the opinion of the three 
ministers, any control of the railway sys- 
tem of China by such a syndicate was 
inimical to the interests of their respec- 
tive countries. This promising alliance 
of the three commercial powers, so well 
calculated to promote what should be the 
British and American policy in China, 
promptly fell to pieces, because the Brit- 
ish government withdrew support from 
its minister at the moment when his 
influence was proving itself, a reality. 
Had the British government, still more 
the British and American combined, fur- 
thered the scheme, which was then sub- 
mitted to the Chinese authorities, of an 
imperial Chinese railway administration, 
it would have been established, and the 
long train of dangerous consequences 
arising from ‘‘concession scrambles” 
would have been obviated. © But, instead 
of being supported, the opportunity was 
rejected, and thereby was sealed the fatal 
isolation of Great Britain in China. 

The proposal of a government loan to 
China, made by Sir Claude Macdonald 
about the same time, was treated in pre- 
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cisely the same manner—there was “no 
precedent,” it was ‘‘ unheard-of,” and so 
forth. At a later period, however, when 
the scheme had become impossible? her 
Majesty’s government entertained a sim- 
ilar proposal, but with no adequate con- 
sideration of the conditions on which it 
could be carried through. And to-day, 
after all that has happened during the 
past eight or nine months, we are still 
assured by the Cobdenites that there is 
nothing to be objected to, rather some- 
thing to be thankful for, in all these rail- 
ways passing under the control of a syn- 
dicate financed by a Russo-Chinese bank 
and supported by French capital. 

The United States government also ac- 
corded but a lukewarm support to its 
minister at Peking, it is true, but the dif- 
ference between the positions of the Unit- 
ed States and Britain in the matter was 
that the former, though possessing enor- 
mous prospective interests, had only a 
small actual stake in China, and but little 
relationship with that country, while Brit- 
ain’s realized interests were very large. 

The failure of British capital to flow to 
China and the absence of substantial 
British syndicates ready to apply for con- 
cessions in China have been commented 
on in an unjustifiable manner by the 


British government in defending its con- 


trol of affairs in China. According to 
it, the reason for its failure is that British 
capitalists want initiative, and the gov- 
ernment would have it believed that it 
has been looking for British concession- 
naires. But is there any wonder that en- 
terprise is wanting, considering the vacil- 
lation of the government? and is there 
likelihood of improvement in this respect 
until there is a radical change in the way 
of dealing with the question? British 
capital has not been seeking investment 
in China because there is no confidence in 
the government—the first essential to any- 
thing being accomplished there—just as 
we stand politically isolated in the Far 
East because no power, not even China, 
has confidence in Great Britain. Once 
let this be changed, and British capitalists 
would promptly make their appearance. 
Precisely the same argument, of course, 
applies in the case of the United States. 

Whether Russia will succeed in her 
scheme of world-domination is of course 
open to question, but, as I have already 
explained elsewhere,* her policy is being 

* China in Transformation, 
Vou. XCVII.—No. 582.—115 
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pursued under conditions hitherto with- 
out parallel. Unless she should break 
up from internal commotion—not a like- 
ly contingency—she will attempt the 
conquest of Turkey, Persia, India, and 
China, bit by bit, and according to fit- 
ting opportunity. She has at present a 
docile partner, ready to be used, little 
realizing that the ally of to-day will be 
the victim of to-morrow, when no longer 
needed. Germany, whose policy must 
of necessity be opportunist, is ready to 
tacitly support Russia while she is in the 
ascendant. Japan is, of course, a most 
important factor in the future destinies 
of the Pacific. She wisely keeps her 
own counsel, and prepares vigorously for 
eventualities, making those careful and 
minute studies of every country in the 
world which have already yielded such 
astonishing results. Her future course 
will be largely influenced by the action 
of the Western powers, and it need not 
be said that the most energetic among 
them will gain the sympathies of the Isl- 
and Empire. Should Russia succeed in 
becoming mistress of Asia, she will domi- 
nate some.eight hundred millions of the 
human race—active, hardy, intelligent, 
and requiring only direction to become 
a formidable force in any competition, 
whether in commerce or in war. The 
reduction of the British Empire is essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of her scheme 
of universal dominion. 

It requires no elaborate argument to 
demonstrate that the death-knell of the 
British leadership in the world would be 
nearly as disastrous to America as to Brit- 
ain. To realize the position the United 
States would occupy, it is only necessary 
to study the commercial and industrial 
policy of Russia wherever any possibility 
of rivalry is in question. The power of 
the United States to extend her trade in 
Asia, and, in a large measure, to expand 
as a nation, depends much upon the An- 
glo-Saxon supremacy. Once in possession 
of Turkey and Persia, India and China, 
and with the resources of Asia organized 
under her direction,-Russia would be not 
only supreme on land, but would be also 
the commanding sea power. With the 
Pacific Ocean a Russian lake, and Europe 
dominated, America and South Africa, in 
addition to Australasia, would, as a natural 
consequence, fall under the ascendency of 
the Slav. , 

The common aims and aspirations of 
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the United States and Britain, the bond of 
race, of language, of religion, and of gov- 
ernment, indicate for them a common 
destiny. Between the free people of the 
States and the semi-Asiatic despotism of 
Russia there can be no real sympathy; 
these nations are antipathetic and cannot 
unite. The danger threatening Britain is 
one threatening the Anglo-Saxon race. 
May the democracies of Britain and the 
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United States realize in time this common 
danger, not the less pressing because it 
may not seem to concern today or to- 
morfow! May leaders arise who will 
guide both nations in the path of duty, 
of honor, and of prosperity, and bring 
them to submit without murmur to the 
sacrifices which will enable the race to 
maintain the ascendency it has so long 
held! 


IN A WEB. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THROUGH A BREAK IN’ THE WEB. 


| fer eee had barely reached the foot 
of the first flight of stairs when 
Laura seized a chair and used it to loosen 
the window and fling it as far open as it 
would go. Darkness was settling upon 
the city, the jets on the lamp-posts were 
making yellow dots up and down the 
street, crowds of working-folk, shortened 
into manikin figures by their distance be- 
low, were pressing westward towards the 
river, and a fierce howling wind, almost a 
gale, was blowing dust in clouds, slam- 
ming shutters, making sign-boards groan, 
and stilling all other noises. 

To escape at once, by any means, how- 
ever dangerous, was the only thought in 
Laura’s mind. By leaning out of the win- 
dow she could see that there was an iron 
baleony in front of the window next to it. 
This led into the same loft, but beyond 
the office enclosure, and therefore a step 
nearer to possible freedom. It seemed a 
bare chance that if she stood on the sill 
of her window she could reach a foot over 
to this baleony, but the barest chance 
tempted her in the condition of mind she 
was in. She carefully worked her body 
out of the window and managed to stand 
on the narrow sill, gripping the sash to 
keep a footing in the gale that dashed 
against the front of the house and swept 
it with almost the force of a wave. Her 
skirts snapped in the wind at first, and 
then were filled with it until they almost 
lifted her off the sill as she edged her way 
to the end, and reached out one foot tow- 
ards the little balcony. Her nerve was 
strong. Her recklessness was in itself al- 


most a guarantee of safety, but she gave 
nota thought to that. However, often as 
she pointed the toe of her little shoe out- 
ward and traced a semicircle with it, in 
the gale, it did not, and it would not, reach 
the baleony rail. Therefore she slowly 
and cautiously turned around until her 
back was against the window, so that she 
could fling herself with arms outstretched 
across to the projection. The feat was too 
foolhardy even for her. She did not dare 
to try it. She might succeed in catching 
the railing—though there was a greater 
chance that she would not—but if she did, 
would her arms support her weight, and 
bad she the strength to pull herself up bz 
them? Never mind, she did not dare to 
try it. So she felt behind her for the 
window opening, and put a foot down 
through it, and then the other, and was 
presently back in the office again. 

It was dark in the office, but there was 
a gas-bracket there, and she found some 
matches. When she came to light the 
gas, she discovered that the burner had no 
tip. The flame flared up in a fierce blaze 
two feet high and three or four inches 
wide at the fullest part. The wind roared 
in at the window and. blew the flame 
about, writhing and hissing to and fro, 
and straight out sidewise like a demon’s 
tongue. She had never seen gas burn that 
way, as it is so commonly seen in west- 
ern New York and Ohio. She fancied it 
dangerous, but she did not care, even a 
little, whether it exploded or burned the 
house down. What did anything matter 
to one so completely at bay, so harried, so 
desperate as she? 

A young man in a window of the tall 
flat-house opposite had pulled up a shade 
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and looked out just as Laura was flatten- 
ed like a fly against the front of her win- 
dow, and trying to reach the balcony. 
He looked at her with a degree of amaze- 
ment that the average New- Yorker is 
schooled to feel very seldom, and never to 
show. If you fire off a cannon under 
a true New-Yorker’s window, he may 
lounge across the room in a leisurely 
way to look out of it, because he is hu- 
man, but he will be ashamed of having 
done so. An officer of the Lifeguards 
was lounging up Piccadilly once when an 
overgrown street boy, whose back was to 
him, suddenly threw up both hands, and 
one of them smote the guardsman a sharp 
blow in the eye. He neither dodged, nor 
drew back, nor paused in his stroll, nor 
looked around. He must have been an- 
noyed, and he must have been surprised 
—possibly the blow hurt him—but though 
no one could have seen an expression of 
either sensation, we may be sure he regret- 
ted having felt a little of both. It was so 
with Archibald Paton ; for he was the man 
in the window of the opposite building. 
He knew he could not be blamed for look- 
ing at the uncommon spectacle the girl 
presented, but he would never have owned 
to the shock of surprise and anxiety that 
came with the sight. 

‘* Well, I have heard of trick-horses,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ and trick-mules, and 
things, but I never heard of a trick-wo- 
man before. I hope her husband’s down 
in the street with a net.” 

Mr. Paton’s home was in another part 
of town, and this flat from out of which 
he was looking was the dwelling of a 
bachelor friend who had gone abroad, 
exacting from Paton a solemn promise 
that he would look in occasionally to see 
that nothing went amiss with the bric-a- 
brae, paintings, and silver; of which the 
flat was a rich little museum. As Paton 
had been there on the previous day, he 
wondered at finding himself there so soon 
again. 

He walked through the rooms, and then 
went again to the window from which he 
had seen the acrobatic young woman. 
Now the gas was acting as madly as she 
had been doing before, and she was on 
her knees with her elbows on a chair, 
evidently praying. 

‘By Jove!” Paton exclaimed, ‘Id 
give all the money I’ve got in my pocket 
to know what she’s up to; and in that 
building, whieh I told Billy was the most 
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unpromising building in the whole street. 
I begin to think better of it now.” 

Laura was not praying, though she was 
trying to. Her mind was too excited, 
and she could not gather her thoughts 
even upon her dire need of help. Reluc- 
tantly she rose to her feet again, and 
stood still without any impulse moving 
her. Then it was that Editha came to 
possess her brain. When Laura realized, 
as she instantly did, that this affectionate 
friend was with her, she endeavored to 
surrender herself to her influence. But 
even that proved impossible. She was 
controlled by the impulse for immediate 
freedom, and this resolve, adhered to in 
the face of the apparent impossibility of 
executing it, made her brain whirl. She 
found that she could not calm herself 
even sufficiently to give Editha a hold 
upon her mind. 

‘*T know what Ill do,” she thought. 
‘*Here is paper and a pen and ink. [I 
will print, in big letters that even a child 
can read, an account of my plight. I 
know; I'll throw it down to a policeman. 
I must escape from here before morning.” 

She took a sheet of fool’s-cap paper, and 
seating herself at a table, began to write. 

The spirit of Editha rejoiced at the 
sight of a pen in Laura’s hand. For days 
she had awaited the moment when Laura 
should essay to write even a word, for 
only at such a moment and through the 
medium of writing could she give Laura 
the assistance of which she stood in great- 
est need. 

The moment Laura strove to concen- 
trate her mind in order to reflect upon 
the words she should write, her friend be- 
gan to gain control over her. Laura 
commenced to yield to the kindly influ- 
ence, and the pen felt the loss of her 
guidance and lay loose in her hand. Sud- 
denly, to Laura’s surprise, it began to 
move, so that she was obliged to tighten 
her hold upon it lest it should fall upon 
the sheet and blot it. When she grasped 
it firmly it began to write: 

B-r-o 

Laura lifted it from the paper, and 
looked with astonishment at the three 
letters which she had written without 
either intention or understanding. 

‘* Write again—write,” it seemed that 
the influence counselled her. 

Again she held the point of her pen to 
the paper, and this time allowed it freedom 
to move itself. This was what it wrote: 
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Brown and Crossley, 280 Broadway. 
‘“My father’s lawyers!’ Laura cried. 

“How very strange! I have tried for 

days to think of their names, and—I did 

not write this, for, hard as I have tried, I 

have not been able to remember even the 

initial of the first name. It is my angel 
who has come to help me. I felt her lov- 
ing presence at once. It was when I be- 

gan to grow calmer. Now I know I 

shall escape from that horrid Mr. Lamont. 

Oh, you dear, good angel! How can I 

ever tell you— What are you saying? 

For me to write again? Write more? Yes, 

yes; I will.” 

With feverish impatience she sat up 
again and grasped the pen. Now it wrote 
a name over and over again: 

Itha Edi Editha Edi-tha Editha. 

‘*Editha! that name I thought so love- 
ly at the great house in Powellton,” mur- 
mured Laura. ‘ Then it is the name of 
my angel! It is she, the one of whom 
that servant spoke as so good and sweet. 
My angel, write again. Is Editha your 
name, and are you the spirit of that love- 
ly lady?” 

Editha Edith-a Edi-tha Editha. 

Thus again this name was scrawled 
over the paper by the pen in Laura’s limp 
hand. 

‘** Yes, yes; it is she!” exclaimed Laura. 
‘“*O God, how good you are to me, to 
give me such afriend! She is an angel, 
and you have sent her to me. Oh, how 
weak and sinful I have been to feel so 
despondent and so angry with that bad 
man, as if he could hurt me while you 
and the angels are guiding me! But, Edi- 
tha, tell me, dear Editha, am I to stay 
here? Will you not help me to escape?” 

‘* Write, write,” she thought the silent 
urging in her mind seemed to command. 

She took up the pen again, and this 
time it wrote as before: 

Brown and Crossley, 280 Broadway. 

‘* Your pocket—keep it—save it—pock- 
et,” was the admonition which fastened 
itself on Laura’s comprehension. She 
tore off the address and put it in her emp- 
ty purse. Then she took up the pen once 
more, and, as her ally made no offer to 
communicate further by it, Laura wrote 
in her own language an appeal for rescue. 

Help! The lady who stands in an 
upper window is locked in an empty 
building. Notify the police quickly, or 
find some one to free her. God will re- 
ward you. 
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She tore off the fresh leaf on which 
this was written, and wrapping it around 
a piece of coal from the stove in the room, 
leaned out of the window to watch for a 
policeman. Not one was insight. Paton 
was looking at her, but she could not see 
him because the window at which he 
stood was dark. She determined to toss 
the missive down to the first man who 
came in sight. It was futile to wait for 
any one to see her. The wind blew so 
strongly that all the pedestrians bent 
down their heads as they moved by. 
When, in a moment, two men came along 
together, Laura screamed at them, and 
flung down the little package of coal, but 
the gale tore her voice in shreds and scat- 
tered them in the upper air. It also un- 
did the paper and sent it whirling over 
the roofs, while the bit of coal dropped 
straight down towards the pavement she 
could not see on her side of the street. 

Three or four times she did this with 
the same ill success,and then she heard 
the voice of a man from across the street, 
and saw Archibald Paton, standing in his 
window, gesticulating with one hand and 
holding a lighted match in the other. 

‘* What's the ma-a-a-t-ter?” he called. 

‘* Help!” she screamed back. But the 
wind was dashing against her side of the 
street, and she was certain that her voice 
was stifled in it. 

‘*Can’t he-e-e-ar you,” Paton called. 
**Can I help you?” 

Again she tried to make herself heard 
and failed. 

‘**Can-n-n’t he-e-e-ar you. Nod—your 
head—if—you want—me-e-e to—come— 
to you.” 

She nodded her head as those Chinese 
figures do which have theirs balanced on 
pivots run through their necks. 

‘‘Drop down another paper,” Paton 
yelled, ‘‘ when I—am—in the—stre-e-e-et. 
Drop it down—when—I whistle.” 

She nodded again, to show him that 
she understood. 

While Paton was hastening to the 
ground in an elevator, Laura went back 
to the office table to write her appeal once 
more, this time with a firm hope of suc- 
cess. But Laura’s unseen companion dis- 
suaded her. It urged her to put herself 
in readiness for another message, and this 
came first from her pen: 

Love him. 

“What? Who? 
do you mean?” 


Dear Editha, what 
Laura remained seated 
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with her pen and her mind ready for a 
further communication, whichever way it 
might come. Suddenly the pen began to 
slip out of her fingers, and she caught it 
and held it firmly, while it wrote again: 

Love him. 

‘How very queer! I do not under- 
stand,” Laura murmured. ‘She cannot 
mean Mr. Lamont. No; I know how 
earnestly she warned me against him. 
Love whom, then, I wonder?” 

As nothing more came from her spirit- 
ual mentor, Laura, for the fourth or fifth 
time, wrote her short appeal to the public, 
or the street, or the gale, and hearing a 
shrill whistle below, cast it away from 
her as she had done with the others. 
She thought she could distinguish a man 
in the road looking up at her, and she 
tried to aim this last projectile of paper 
and coal so that it should fall at his feet. 
As it happened, the wind beat it back 
against the building she was in, and she 
felt that there was nothing more for her 
to do except to wait and to hope. She re- 
turned to the office table, and tried to coax 
her pen and her guardian spirit to con- 
tinue their disclosures, but the one lay 
idle, and the other did not counsel her. 

‘*My angel,” Laura asked, ‘‘ please tell 
me, are my troubles over at last?” 

‘*Troubles! troubles!” the soundless 
voice seemed to repeat. 

Laura tried to convince herself that 
Editha had not thus repeated her own 
words in a manner so disappointing—or, 
perhaps, so ominous. She went to the 
window and looked long and longingly at 
the one in which the man who had called 
to her had stood. It remained black and 
tenantless. As she stood there she thought 
that Editha whispered, ‘‘ He will come,” 
but she was not so certain of that as of all 
the rest that had taken place. The words 
‘*Love him,” which she had unwittingly 
written, perplexed her. They did more. 
They brought a slight feeling of shame 
when she thought of the chance of their 
being seen by other eyes—or even by her 
own. She tore them out of the sheet of 
paper, and was about tocrumple the frag- 
ment up and throw it away. But she 
changed her mind, and straightened out 
the little tatter and put that also in her 
purse. 

Presently there sounded a crash at the 
back of the loft, as if a window had been 
blown in by the gale. But no!  Irregu- 
lar footsteps were next heard coming the 
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length of the warehouse floor. The man 
came to the door of the office. 

‘*Open the door, please. You can’t? 
No key? Well, I have one,” he said, and 
burst the frail wood-work in with a kick. 

Then in walked Archibald Paton. 

Laura saw him through the haze of her 
own alarm and confusion—a well-dressed 
man of thirty, strong and nervous, but 
yet fine in every detail. His feet were 
small, his hands were long and slender, 
and he had the figure of an active and 
muscular man, yet of one who leads a 
studious life, for he was slenderly shaped, 
and his face showed an in-door paleness. 

‘IT got your message,” said he. ‘ And 
its contents are noted, as they say in busi- 
ness letters.” 

Even in his own ears his words were 
uncouth, and he realized the unnatural- 
ness of his entire manner. This was his 
way when he was excited. To take part 
in so sensational an adventure and sud- 
denly to discover that it was a beautiful 
young lady—and not a scrub-woman or 
errand-girl—who relied on him for rescue, 
was too much for his perfect mental bal- 
ance. Whenever anything excited him 
he tried to hide the disturbance with af- 
fected jocularity, and his friends said of 
him that when he was in a temper he 
talked like a livecopy of Joe Miller's Jest- 
Book. 

‘*Oh, sir, please take me away,” Laura 
begged. ‘‘I have been so frightened.” 
She would have said much more, but he 
stopped her. 

‘*Not a sound, please, till we are out 
of the woods, as the deer remarked to the 
rifle. Oh yes, one word: Were you 
locked in by accident or villany? Vil- 
lany, eh? Good! I am so glad—I mean 
villany is exactly in my line. I make a 
living by it—by writing about it, I mean. 
I'm a writer—at least, that’s what I want 
the dear public to think. But we must 
be going. Got any wraps or rubbers or 
baggage? No? Allthebetter. Ou-u-ch! 
How my fool of an ankle does hurt!” 

At this exclamation it occurred to 
Laura that all this time he had been 
standing on one foot, with the other held 
high above the floor. His face, too, was 
at times a little contorted, as if by spasms 
of pain. 

‘What is it, sir? You have hurt 
yourself. Youare pale.” 

“Tt’s nothing, as the man said who 
put his fortune in a lottery and drew a 
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blank. Something broken, I guess; but I 
wouldn't care for that if it didn’t hurt. I 
told the Dutchman—keeps the restaurant 
on the ground-floor—I wanted to call on 
you—locked in—that sort of thing. He 
said a watchman comes every night at 
eight, whenever he does come. Probably 
won't come to-night, Dutchman said, ac- 
count of the storm. Poor sort of watch, 
eh? Like a sun-dial—doesn’t go in bad 
weather. Couldn't wait; so borrowed a 
ladder of the Dutchman—that is, I took 
it. Mean to ask him for it when I get 
back. Climbed to the first-story balcony 
of the fire-escape, and had just put one 
foot on it when the ladder fell from un- 
der me. Foot slipped through the iron 
bars and I fell back with a wrench—ugh! 
Don’t mention it, please—and there I 
swung till I learned the trick of climbing 
up my own leg and getting right end up. 
I'd no idea it wasanything. Felt rather 
pleasant, as the man said after he froze to 
death. But, my dear young lady, if you 
stand here talking much longer, I shall 
be like the bee in the tar-barrel—unable 
to tear myself away; it hurts so confound- 
edly. In two minutes I shall begin to 
scream as a baby does, you know, when 
you pin its clothes to its complexion.” 
He led her gallantly through the inky 


darkness of the loft, just touching the 
tips of her fingers and chattering all the 


while. Thus they reached the frail-look- 
ing series of open iron galleries and lad- 
ders that ran from story to story down to 
the ground at the back of the warehouse. 
The topmost ladder was loose at the bot- 
tom,and swung likeatrapeze. He climbed 
down on it and bade her follow close af- 
ter him, within his arms, in fact, as he 
pushed his body away from tle ladder at 
arm’s-length. 

you'll feel me close by and won't be afraid,” 
hetold her. ‘‘ Excuse my hopping, won’t 
you? Look out, now, I’m going to make 
a joke. I’m hopping because I’m mad at 
one leg. With all my legs I’ve only one 
I care to walk with. The other’s turned 
against me. Oh, by-the-way, my name is 
Archibald Paton, and I am at your ser- 
vice, and very glad I met you.” 

When they had battled against the 
wind down three of the narrow iron lad- 
ders and had squeezed through the tiny 
openings in two of the balconies, they 
stopped to collect breath and new strength. 

‘““Are you a hypnotist?” Mr. Paton 


Then the wind won't get at you, and. 
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asked. ‘‘ You must teach me the science 
when we know each other better.” 

“I do not understand you. Why do 
you ask that?” Laura replied. 

‘“‘Because you dragged me to you 
against my will. When I got up this 
morning I had a queer feeling of being 
owned by some one else. It grew and 
grew on me until, by early afternoon, I 
couldn’t think coherently. I felt, with- 
out knowing what I felt, that something 
was in the wind. Finally I was literally 
dragged to that house across the street— 
not of my own accord, but of yours, I 
think, for I wanted to go to another part of 
the city. If you're not a hypnotist you're 
a witch, so I incline to the former view.” 

They completed the descent without 
another pause. 

‘*Now, sir,” Paton said to the man at 
the restaurant counter, ‘‘ here’s my card. 
I’ve smashed a window, and a door, and 
a leg, and if there’s anything to pay, 
there’s my address. As to that young 
lady, I want you to bear witness that I 
did not carry her off. I intended to, but 
she had two feet to my one and went of 
her own accord. I did intend to borrow 
a ladder of you, but on second thoughts 
I don’t want it. Now, miss, continue the 
process of abduction by giving me a lift 
across the street.” 

Laura had been thinking over the 
course to pursue once she escaped from 
the loft. Since several offers of friendship 
that had been made to her had brought 
her fresh misfortune, she determined to 
thank this latest friend and escape from 
him before he could prove himself like 
the others. But there was this difference 
between him and the rest—she could not 
help feeling that he inspired trust and 
confidence in his honor. She felt that 
he was a gentleman, and he had shown 
himself brave. His manner had been gal- 
lant, and yet deeply respectful beneath 
his jocularity. There was in his voice— 
the surest criterion of our natures—a ten- 
derness which suffused it, a wholesome- 
ness that gave it full body, and a magnet- 
ism that rang through it. Though she 
was sure he was thirty, she thought of 
him as a big and happy boy. But the 
more she summed up his merits the more 
reason she gave herself for parting with 
him quickly. The memory of this quar- 
ter of an hour with him she could trea- 
sure. She would not risk his marring it. 

‘*Here’s my home,” said he, as they 
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reached the sidewalk before the apart- 
ment-house; ‘‘at least it’s another man’s 
home, but he’s abroad, and won't contra- 
dict me. We'll send his servant for 
mine, and she'll get us some dinner, 
and—”’ 

‘*T thank you so much, but I think I'll 
vo—go—lI'll go along,” replied Laura, 
who could not have said where she would 
go if a Wellesley B.A. had depended on 
her doing so. 

‘Go? Yes, you'll go straight up stairs 
with me, that is, if you have an ounce 
of pity or fairness concealed about you. 
Have I not rescued you from villany? 
You said so yourself. And am I not a 
writer of books, dependent upon new vil- 
lanies and stories of hapless ladies for a 
living? Why, madam, what on earth do 
you think I went to all this trouble for 
except to get your story? Come, I'll give 
you the book with my autograph in it, if 
you will give me the story to make it of.” 

‘‘T really thank you so much, but—” 

‘* Desert me after you have handed me 
over to the servant upstairs, if you must,” 
said Paton, sucking a long breath through 
set teeth; ‘‘ but I really beg you to help 
me to the flat. I am afraid I have bro- 
ken my ankle.” 

‘*Oh, forgive me! How could I be so 
thoughtless? Please lean on me, and I 
will not think of myself until you are 
cared for.” 

‘*You'll excuse my mentioning my 
ankle, won't you?” Paton said. ‘‘It’s 
taken to forcing itself into my thoughts.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LAURA HEARS ILL OF HERSELF, 


WHEN they were in the picturelike 
parlor—I use that honest elastic word 
rather than apply the noble term draw- 
ing-room to any bird-cage apartment in 
a New York flat—and Paton was at rest 
upon a sofa, the negro servant, who ap- 
peared wide-eyed at sight of Laura and 
of Paton’s suffering, was despatched for 
witch-hazel and lint, and Laura brought 
the sufferer a sofa-pillow. 

‘*Thank you, ever so much,” said Pat- 
on. ‘Now, will you please pretend you 
need to wash your hands? You'll find 
water and towels in the first bedroom 
down the hall. Then I'll investigate the 
wound I’ve got.” 

‘‘In my service. I am so sorry,’ 
Laura said. 
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‘*Rather in my service, in pursuit of 
material for a story,” Paton corrected 
her, waggishly. ‘‘I feel as a clergyman 
does who goes to see wicked places in 
order to preach a diatribe, and comes 
away scarred and bruised in his soul; 
only he’s worse off, for witch-hazel won't 
help him.” 

Laura left the room, and presently 
heard him calling, ‘‘ Hooray! hooray! 
I'm all right!” 

She came back and looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

‘*Nothing broken, as the young lady 
said when the breach-of- promise case 
ended in a marriage in court. Only a 
sprain, after all. A wrench, you know, 
but not a mere monkey-wrench, for it’s 
as big as a gorilla. Now come, my staff 
and comforter, sit you down and tell me 
about yourself, but not the whole story 
yet—only a bare outline, please, because 
my pain would blur the fine shadings of 
the whole recital. You came to New 
York when— What for?” 

‘* Last night, to gee the lawyers through 
whom my father, who is abroad, sends 
our support to my mother. My mother 
is very ill in an institution, and so I am 
quite alone.” 

‘*The man who locked you in that 
building, how did you meet him?” 

‘‘In the little town I had just come 
from every one knew of my misfortune, 
and he came and told me that some ‘per- 
sons who were interested in me had asked 
him to bring me to New York. He left 
me at a hotel, and in the morning, when 
I had gone away early to escape him, 
because he had frightened me, he met 
me and told me that in the afternoon he 
would take me tothe lawyers. He brought 
me to that building opposite, and locked 
me in there.” 

‘*What for? That’s the main thing of 
all.” 

‘* He said he—oh, I can't tell you—ii’s 
too absurd. He wanted me to—that is, 
he pretended he— Really, he is a very 
wicked man, and it doesn’t matter what 
he said.” 

‘* Loved you, and wanted to marry you, 
eh? Yes, yes, I see. But I don’t under- 
stand why he should— No, I don’t mean 
that. What I mean is, if he is such a 
villain as he is, I wonder he was mot more 
villanous.” 

‘*More villanous? How could he be? 
Pretending such feelings when he did not 
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know me, and when he is thirty-five years 
old at least, and even after I had told him 
plainly—and oh, so rudely—how I hated 
—how I felt towards him.” 

‘Well, perhaps you're right,” Paton 
replied, smiling grimly through his pain. 
‘* Now, one thing more; how did he in- 
veigle you into that building? Of course 
you don’t know that lawyers never have 
offices in warehouse buildings, but, aside 
from that, how did he get you there? I 
might wish to get a girl in such a place 
—in a novel, I mean—but I wouldn't 
know how. Oh, I ought to wait for this 
story till I'm over this pain, but it’s too 
tempting. Do tell me now.” 

Laura repeated with perfect ingenuous- 
ness what Lamont had told her of the 
guild of lawyers and its central office, 
and made it appear that the only trick of 
which she was conscious was that of lock- 
ing her in after she reached there. 

‘*My word!” Paton exclaimed. ‘*The 
situation you were in! You are a very 
lueky young woman. Don’t look sur- 
prised, for I am serious. You should 
thank God all your days for escaping as 
you have.” 

‘*T do thank Him. 


ened. 


I was so fright- 
I warned that man that if he—he 


didn’t go away, I would try to kill him, 


and he would be obliged to kill me. I 
know it was wicked, but it seemed to me 
there was nothing to do but to die.” 

‘*How fearful! Here, in Twenty-third 
Street, in this time of the world! Such 
an audacious trick could never have been 
successfully carried out. By -the-way, 
when did you eat last?” 

‘* Yesterday noon, sir.” 

“What? Yester— Oh, see here.” And 
Paton jumped from the sofa to seize a 
chair for use as a cane, and hopped into 
the passage and along it to the kitchen. 
From there he called to Laura to come to 
him. He had poured out a glass of milk 
and then found he could not hop back 
with it. He urged her to drink the milk 
and eat a biscuit, to prepare herself for a 
dinner, which he cautioned her ought to 
be of the lightest, under the cireum- 
stances. 

When both had returned to the parlor 
the negro servant was heard to let her- 
self in at the kitchen door, and Paton 
called to her to come to him at once. 

‘*Rub me with that witch-hazel,” said 
he. ‘Puta couple of towels under my 
ankle so as not to spoil Billy’s sofa, and 
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then rub as if you had hold of Aladdin’s 
lamp. There, slop on plenty of the witch- 
hazel. Why on earth didn’t you buy a 
gallon, or a barrel? How cool and good 
it feels! Harriet, you don’t know the 
first thing about rubbing.” 

‘*T’s ‘fraid o’ hurtin’ you’ so’ laig, sir.” 

‘‘Afraid of doing it good, you mean. 
Oh, if my Irish girl Annie was only 
here!” 

‘*T didn’t reckon de Irish was particu- 
lar good at rubbin’. I alw’ys thought 
dey was best at pullin’ people’s laigs, 
sir. 

‘*Do you hear her?” Paton asked of 
Laura. ‘‘ But you don’t understand her, 
or you would be scandalized. Harriet, 
you Afro-Americans would joke if the 
heavens were opening like a scroll and 
the firmament was tottering.” 

‘*T ain’t no Affer-’Merican, sir. Ouah 
preacher in de Bleecker Street church once 
called us Affer-’Mericans in his sermon, 
an’ I done laid for him after church, an’ 
I jist give it to him,sir. ‘You kin call 
me colored when you like me,’ I says, 
‘an’ you kin cail me nigger when we 
quar’l, but don’t you never dare call me 
no Affer-’Merican—'cause dat I won't 
stand.’” 

‘“There. Now soak that lint with that 
stuff, sopping wet,” Paton said, ‘‘and do 
up that ankle as if it was your own, and 
the only one you had. And—no, no; don't 
pin it. Women always pin everything; 
even stick pins in their skulls to keep 
their hats on. Just lay it gently around 
as if it was an ankle that cost money. 
Now, then, wrap both those towels around 
it and, no—do swallow that pin. That's 
another thing women do—swallow pins 
so as to put their fingers in their mouths 
and get them when they want them.” 

‘*You does know a lot about women, 
sure, Mr. Paton,” said Harriet. 

‘‘Why do you say women, merely? 
Say I know a lot about everything, Har- 
riet; for I know as much about every- 
thing as I doabout women. But whata 
sex it is—to produce such a creature as 
Laura Balm, for instance.” 

It was fortunate that Laura sat just 
back of Mr. Paton’s head, and that Har- 
riet’s back was towards her at the mo- 
ment, so that neither one saw her start as 
he uttered her name—and with a sem- 
blance of bitterness beneath his chaffing 
tone. 

‘* Patience’ name! who’s Laura Barn, 
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Mr. Paton?” the servant inquired. ‘“‘Is 
dat de woman dat killed her husban’ an’ 
fo’ children in the Ninth Ward?” 

‘* Balm, not Barn, Harriet,” said Paton. 
‘‘No, she hasn’t killed her four children 
yet: but she will, or rather she’l] have six, 
eight children and two husbands, and do 
away with them all. At present she is 
simply a marplot, a witch, a creature 
without principle or proper human feel- 
ing.” 

‘‘May I ask who she is?” Laura in- 
quired, schooling her voice, which even 
then sounded tremulous to her ears. 

‘*You have a right to know my trou- 
bles,” he made answer. ‘‘And Laura 
Balm is my greatest. As for who she is, 
read any newspaper. To-day her name 
appears in two advertisements in every 
paper. Two sets of lawyers are seeking 
her because an old man, my uncle, down 
at Powellton, has left her everything—a 
considerable fortune. Oh, if I could meet 
her ’'d—I’d strangle her; in fact, I don’t 
know what I wouldn’t do. I picture her 


to myself all day: thirty years old, if an 
hour, peak-nosed with blue at the end, 
hollow-cheeked, slab-sided, big-eyed, red- 
haired, with long skeleton hands and 
snaky fingers that twine around every- 
thing, even lands and buildings she never 


saw, and that were to have been mine. 
But I don’t hate her, really, you know. 
That’s more of my nonsense. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she’s a sort of second cousin of 
mine, sprung from nowhere; at least she 
hasn't sprung yet; that’s why they’re ad- 
vertising for her.” 

‘*Perhaps she will never be found,” 
said Laura, urged by the quick shock of 
a generous impulse. 

‘*T'll tell you what makes me care about 
it, in a moment. There, that’s a good job, 
Harriet; thanks to me. Now,.here’s half 
a dollar. Ring for a messenger-boy. Put 
him in the kitchen, and clap on your hat 
and go and get my Annie. Then, if you're 
quick, I'll let you rub my ankle again.” 

When the servant had gone out of the 
room, Paton said to Laura: ‘I don't 
know why I tell you, Miss— Why, I’ve 
forgotten to ask you your name.” 

He took her completely off her guard, 
just when a wildly generous thought was 
fluttering in her brain. The moment she 
had realized that a fortune had been given 
to her, to whom the words meant little, 
and taken from him, who evidently con- 
sidered them so important, it occurred to 
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her to keep her identity from him. Now 
that he sprang at her with an unexpect- 
ed request for her name, her natural im- 
pulses wholly controlled her. And these 
were always generous and kindly. 

‘**My name is Nevill,” she said. 

‘“Nevill? Aproud old name. AsI was 
saying, I'm going to tell you because you 
have so frankly told me your troubles. 
There’s nothing so consoling as an ex- 
change of troubles among friends, is 
there? I have asked a young lady to 
marry me. I may have been hasty or 
silly, but— Really, itisn’t easy to tell you, 
after all. Her people are Southerners, 
poor but excessively proud, and—I gather 
this from her—very anxious to have her 
marry a richer man than I. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a richer man in the field; 
he has been there longer than I, yet I 
have presumed to ask for her hand, and 
have had a strong chance of inheriting a 
fortune to back my suit. Now, as I say, 
my uncle Lamont has made his will and 
died, and I am only a second-hand sort of 
heir. He has bequeathed everything to 
Laura Balm, though, if she remains down 
whatever well she is hiding in, it all comes 
tome. Whether the young lady will throw 
me over—-I mean, whether her parents will 
forbid the match if this cousin be found, I 
do not know; only I’m afraid.” 

‘*Surely, Mr. Paton,” Laura suggested, 
‘‘no young lady that you could think of 
so highly would consider money—” 

‘*Oh, I don’t say such ill of her; Hea- 
ven forbid! I say perhaps her parents 
may influence her. At all events, I have 
written her frankly that Laura Balm is 
known to be alive, and will probably take 
my expected fortune from me. If I knew 
you better, Miss Nevill, and we were the 
good friends that I hope we are going to 
be, I would tell you that this question of 
how she will take the news is not the 
gravest one with me. The gravest one is 
—well, you see, certain little things of late 
have made me harbor doubts, doubts that 
Iamashamed of. They are partly doubts 
of myself, too, so that altogether I am 
like— Do you know the story of the boy 
who went to court the girl and lifted the 
knocker on her door, and then changed 
his mind and left the knocker in the air 
and ran away? You don’t? Well, the 
only point of it is that it shows how queer 
men are.” 

‘*T am sure you don't quite understand 
me, Miss Nevill,” Paton went on, after a 
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pause. ‘‘Lonly hopeI don’t frighten you, 
that’sall. Imake light of everything. I 
do it on purpose. It’s the only way to 
keep young, and I'd die if I was old; in 
fact, 1 will when I am old. I'm certain 
of it. But there, I am chaffing again. I 
speak the voice of Bohemia, where things 
are quite. as serious as in any other set, 
but where we train ourselves to cover up 
pain, grief, love, sentiment—everything 
but actual tragedy—with a veneering of 
fun. Our motto is, ‘ What's the use?? We 
are not bad, we American-Bohemians. It 
is only those who say we are, in cheap 
literature, that are really wicked. Weare 
simply dynamos of enthusiasm, radiators 
of optimism, non-conductors of low spirits. 
But you say you stopped ata hotel. Have 
you no relatives or friends in town?” 

‘No, sir. I have but one friend in the 
country, my mother. I was brought up 
in Paris partly, and when I was younger, 
in Antwerp. There we knew many 
friends.” 

‘Then I was right, as the duellist said 
when he killed his antagonist. Why, 
then, when you talked of going out by 
yourself you did not know where you 
were going. I think you should have 


been more frank with me. Well, to-night 
you have your choice of two homes of 


mine. Ill take the one you leave. I am 
sure you trust me. There has to be 
worthiness on both sides where trust is 
asked and given, and I am sure of your 
worthiness. Oh, I have studied you. _ I 
study people as wiser men pore over 
books. I judged at once that you were 
from the country—not from your clothes, 
for they don’t look so. I thought you 
were either from a village or a very quiet 
household out of touch with its neighbors. 
I easily guessed that you knew no more 
of life, or men, or of the world, than a cat 
does of opening oysters. And your face 
and heart—oh, I studied them too. They 
make me say—do pardon the presumption 
—that I would thank Heaven if it had 
given me such a sister.” 

**I do trust you,” Laura said, a little 
shyly, though from her heart. ‘‘I want- 
ed to from the first, but though I have 
been without a friend or home less than 
a week, in that time every human being 
who has offered me friendship, except one 
beggar-man, has proved, oh, so wicked!” 

**Whatashame!” Mr. Paton said. ‘‘ And 
how much worse to think that a young 
lady should have had such an experience! 
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Never mind,when you are your own mis- 
tress, after you have settled your affairs 
to-morrow, do as I do—make your own 
world. Make it all kindness and justice 
and fair dealing. That’showIdo. And 
every now and then I get swindled and 
lied to, and—I make it all overagain. Do 
you notice the bits of paper all over this 
flat marked ‘Fiddle and I’ on every 
mantel-piece?” 

‘* Why, yes; I had noticed them. What 
does it mean?” 

** It’s the name of a song.” 

‘*Oh, yes; I know the song very well.” 

‘*Do you? How much better all that 
you say is than all that I try to say! I 
was going to tell you what a lovely song 
it is, fresh and sentimental, and yet full 
of health and country odors. Billy 
Wheeler, whose flat this is, heard it some- 
where with me, and was so enchanted by 
it that he meant.to get the music. He 
has no more memory than a china egg, 
so he wrote the name down a dozen times 
and stuck it up all over the flat. Before 
he went away he was too used to seeing 
the papers to ever give the song a thought, 
so he will never get it. You say you 
know it. Would you—could you do me 
the tremendous favor to sing it for me?” 

“Til try,” Laura said. ‘‘I, too, am 
very fond of it.” 

She went to the piano with no more 
shyness or affectation of timidity than if 
she had been alone in the room. Of all 
that she owed to the wisdom and strong 
character of her mother, there were few 
things of greatey value to her than the 
training by which her self-consciousness 
had been obliterated. From little girl- 
hood she had been accustomed to do her 
part, to contribute whatever lay in her 
power, naturally, and as a matter of 
course, before no matter how large a com- 
pany or how many total strangers it con- 
tained. As her mother’s approval was 
what she valued most, and as her mother 
praised her sparingly, her nature had 
not been affected by the compliments and 
flattery of others. These came to her al- 
ways in her life abroad, for she lived in 
an artistic colony there, and. her clear, 
flutelike, simple voice, equally with her 
kindly nature and bright intelligence, 
commanded tlie admiration of all. Though 
she now weut to the piano willingly, she 
did not doso mechanically, as some do who 
play and sing whenever asked, yet spoil the 
very promise of their willingness by their 
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indifference. Laura’s manner was that of 
one who loved what she was about to do, 
to whom music was a beloved influence, 
whose calls won the obedience of affec- 
tion. Archibald Paton, grinding his teeth 
to control the pain in his twisted ankle, 
watched her with surprise. He thought 
he had studied men and women to very 
little purpose now that he saw a limpid- 
eyed young lady, the outlines of whose 
face seemed to speak of no world wider 
than a mother’s glance could sweep, ac- 
cepting an invitation to sing without a 
tremor, and walking to the piano with the 
confidence and grace of a trained per- 
former. The Bohemia whose praises he 
sung in speech and in his best published 
work had poisoned his nature to some ex- 
tent, surely. It had replaced part of his 
faith and innocence by distrust and super- 
wisdom, and therefore he thought, as she 
settled herself at the instrument, ‘‘ This is 
truly wonderful; but now, when she comes 
to sing, shall I have to throw myself out 
of the window?” 

‘* Whose is the song?” he inquired. 

‘*The words are by Weatherley, and a 
Mrs. Arthur Goodeve wrote the music,” 
Laura said. ‘‘I think it is an English 


ballad; at least, my copy is English.” 
She played the prelude easily, lightly, 


with a free, quick movement and a train- 
ed touch. And then she sang, with a lit- 
tle preliminary thickness of voice which 
had to be cleared, and necessitated one 
repetition and another of the first line. 
After that, the simple, bewitching song 
flowed on as even its composers may have 
imagined it might be rendered. 

There is a part of this song where, when 
it is well sung, it vibrates the tenderest 
chords within us by the perfect concord 
of the simple music and the wandering 
minstrel’s words: 

Down by the willow, summer nights I lie, 
Flowers for my pillow, and for roof the sky; 
Playing all my heart remembers—oild, old songs 
from far away. 
Golden Junes and bleak Decembers rise around me 
as I play. 
Ah! it was gay, night and day, 
Fair and cloudy weather; 
Fiddle and I, wandering by, 
Over the world together. 


As Laura sang, with something of her 
own recent misery tinging her voice as if 
it came direct from her heart, the click of 
the kitchen door sounded, and presently 
the commanding figure of a handsome 
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woman appeared in the parlor doorway. 
Hers was a beauty to be called splendid, 
for she was “* fair and forty,” with ample, 
matronly waist, and the face of a dame 
of that comfortable type which Rem- 
brandt knew best how to glorify, a ma- 
tron requiring to be pictured with three 
or four grown sons or daughters about 
her. Her atmosphere was magnetized 
with the high spirits that emanate from a 
sterling constitution, a quiet conscience, 
and lifelong ease.. Her figure stood for 
heartiness, kindliness, and fun personified. 
Neither Laura nor Paton saw her. 

‘*Bravo! Splendid!” he shouted, when 
the song was finished. ‘‘I said I had 
heard it. I never had before. I had only 
heard at it, as the man said who went on 
three nights to a Chinese play that lasted 
four weeks.” 

‘‘It was simply exquisite,” remarked 
the lady in the doorway. ‘I must hear 
it all, Archie. I missed half. Introduce 
me, won't you? Why, what on earth’s 
the matter with you?” 

‘*With me? Nothing. It’s you, Hel- 
en, who will please explain what brings 
you here, knowing Billy’s away? Miss 
Nevill, let me make you acquainted with 
the best and dearest—” 

‘That's a club phrase, Miss Nevill. We 
are all each other's dearests and bests in 
the club to which we belong.” 

‘—dearest of good women, Mrs. Russell. 
You spoiled an introduction, Helen, which 
any other woman would have been proud 
to let alone. Before you explain why 
you've come, let me say that I’m glad you 
did.” 

‘** Why, we are all coming. Am I the 
first? ‘The Babe’ is following with ‘ the 
Other Twin.’ The others will all be here 
soon. We found out from your Anuie that 
you were here, else we were going to your 
flat. “Sh-h-h! It’s a secret. Mustn’t say I 
told you. We are going to suffocate your 
bad luck in dinner and drown it in wine, 
to prove that when adversity comes_to the 
Boozers’ Club it only binds us the closer 
together. Oh dear, how awful it sounds 
to say ‘ Boozers’ Club’ before an outsider! 
Has he explained everything to you, Miss 
Nevill? We are the Beaux-Arts Club, 
but we give the name a French pronunci- 
ation, which sounds worse than it is. At 
least, by softening the French we make it 
sound so.” 

‘We call ourselves the Beaux-Arts 
Brotherhood to deceive and impress the 
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public,” Archibald explained. ‘‘ Towards 
the same end, we hold monthly meetings 
of the Brotherhood in winter, and enter- 
tain distinguished artists, poets, generals, 
explorers, and that sort’ of people. The 
club is large and ponderous, but we nine 
Muses—we call ourselves the Boozes— 
who are the governors, have an inner 
club to ourselves.” 

‘* Miss Nevill will be here at this din- 
ner?” Mrs. Russell said, half interrogative- 
ly. ‘*Why, Archie, then she will see our 
secret rites. Thus she will become one 
of us. It is—” 

** It isthe law!” shouted Archibald and 
Mrs. Russell, in loud unison, in pursuance 
of a custom in the club. 

**Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Russell. ‘‘ We are all nice, if I do 
say so, who shouldn’t. My husband—”’ 

‘*The Babe,” interposed Archibald. 

—‘‘is an architect, in a way.” 

‘*The most celebrated one in the coun- 
try,” Archibald put in. ‘‘Come, now, 
Helen; the truth, the whole truth, and 
nota bit of lyin’, as the Irish judge said.” 

‘* And then Archie, ‘ the Brute ’—there, 
I got that in first—so called because he 
is a bachelor, is the novelist, as you know. 
Then there’s Mr. Curran, our ‘ Paddy;’ 
who is at least a leading surgeon, and Mr. 
Wright, who is the Jay Wright who 
paints so splendidly. Oh, but they all 
consider themselves very smart men; and 
we women admit that, in a way, they are 
fit to be the husbands of their wives, who 
are, as you’ve heard, the bests and dear- 
ests in the whole world.” 

‘**But what rot it allis! I have only 
sprained my ankle. That’s not worth a 
spree of the Boozers, Helen.” 

At this, which was news, the mother in 
Mrs. Russell came uppermost with a bound. 
She demanded to know when and how 
and why he sprained his ankle; how he 
knew it wasn’t broken; what had been 
done for it, and what was to be done; why 
he did not show it to her, et cetera and 
ad infinitum. At the end of this tornado 
of questions and exclamations she took 
Mr. Paton in charge, almost bodily. 

‘*Witch-hazel?” sheexclaimed. ‘‘Witch- 
fiddlesticks. What you want is kerosene. 
Come with me to the kitchen at once. I 
can’t touch the nasty stuff, but Harriet is 
there. Come along, quick, before the 
club swarms in.” 

Archibald was excused by Laura, and 
repaired with Mrs. Russell to the kitchen, 
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where Mrs. Russell shut the door behind 
them, and said, ‘‘ Of course witch-hazel is 
best, and you know very well I only spoke 
of kerosene to get you away, and ask you 
who—why—what—where did you find 
that most beautiful girl?” 

‘*She’s a Watteau improved, done on 
ivory, too, isn’t she?” Archibald asked. 

‘**She’s adorable, and so lovely in every 
other way, apparently. But,” Mrs. Rus- 
sell urged, ‘‘ you are to talk, not I. -Tell 
me her entire history, from her birth un- 
til now, in one minute.” 

Mr. Paton told the history of one hour 
of Laura’s life in fifteen minutes instead. 

Mrs. Russell ran back to the parlor to 
eatch Laura by the hand, and pull her 
into her arms and kiss her. 

‘*“You poor dear child!” she cried. 
‘*You dear, sweet, unfortunate thing! 
Archie has told me everything. I never, 
never heard of such misfortune in my 
life. But it’s all over now. Iam going 
to Archie’s flat with you to be company 
for you during the night, and you shall 
teil it.all to me for myself, and we'll have 
a good cry together, and then a laugh to 
go to sleep on. At last you've fallen 
among friends. To-morrow you will see 
the lawyers and be mistress of your own 
future. And listen, dear, Archie and I 
have made up a plan to put you and ev- 
ery one else at ease to-night... You are to 
be introduced as Archie’s cousin who 
came in from the country and was with 
him when he twisted his ankle. I shall 
say he was jumping out of the way of a 
bicycle if any one pins me down. There, 
now, a good kiss .as friends, and I must 
run back to Archie. You need not be 
ashamed to be called his cousin, for he’s a 
true man, all good and honest through 
and through.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LAURA SEES EDITHA. 


THE dinner of the Muses of the Beaux- 
Arts Brotherhood was like no other that 
night in all the world. When Joseph 
Russell, known there as ‘‘ the Babe,” and 
elsewhere celebrated as the -cleverest of 
the young architects of the day, came to 
the flat, he brought not only a servant- 
girl, but a basket containing a chafing- 
dish, oysters, sherry, powdered crackers, 
and even the condiments. for seasoning 
the delicate dish he was to cook. In that 
coterie the men held that women cannot 
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cook, and the women selfishly abetted 
them in that conclusion. Edward Met- 
calfe, a wealthy broker, who had grown 
rich by a bold railroad transaction which 
the rest of Wall Street did not under- 
stand, brought another chafing - dish, 
plenty of eggs, a bottle of Parmesan 
cheese, a pot of cream, and half a pound 
of butter. He was called ‘‘the Other 
Twin,” because he and Philip Lord, an- 
other broker known as ‘‘ the Twin,” were 
so much in one another’s company. Lord 
could not come that night. Arthur Ford, 
a physician, and James Riggs, editor of 
the American Quarterly, brought wine 
—a bottle of cocktails and some thirty- 
year-old claret being the doctor's contri- 
bution, while two quarts of champagne 
of 89 and a bottle of brandy composed 
the editor's mite. These two were called 
‘*Pard” and ‘‘ Cully,” or the bar-tenders 
to theother Muses. Harold Foster, known 
as ‘Slippers ” in the club, because of his 
partiality for his own fireside, came with 
the cigars, and left behind him his celeb- 
rity as the champion of Italian opera 
against the half-dozen so-called musicians 
of futurity who have taken a present 
lien on popular taste. There came also 
Charles Kellogg, the famous pleader, who 
made lawsuits famous or stupid accord 


ing as he was in or out of them; a knight 
of old for courage and championship of 
justice, whether it was needed by million- 
aires or by women and boys without a 


penny. He was known as *‘ tlhe Worm,” 
because nothing could be more ridiculous’ 
than to dub him so. These were all who 
came, but two brought men-servants to 
wait upon the table, and several came 
with maid-servants to cook and wash 
dishes. Each member also brought his 
wife, a first principle with these prosper- 
ous bohemians being that a wife and her 
husband must figure as a unit, or else are 
not worthy to be included among the 
Muses. And the wives were as active 
and bright as the men, barring the fact 
that, being women, their sense of fun suf- 
fered limitations. Practical joking, for 
instance, even_of the gentlest, most whim- 
sical sort, formed part of a land over 
whose wall they often peered without 
even faintly comprehending the genius 
of what they saw. 

The dinner went with enough spring 
to lift the safety-valve of astudents’ feast. 
The Babe cooked his oysters & la Rich- 
mond at one end of the table, and the 
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Other Twin buttered his chafing - dish, 
spread its bottom with a paste of Parme- 
san and cream, and while that was cook- 
ing, in the melting butter that had been 
first put there, he filled the dish with 
beaten eggs, and heaped on more cream 
and cheese just at the moment for stirring 
all the ingredients together before tlie 
eggs were cooked. Archibald Paton had 
come into the room using a table-leaf for 
a crutch, and declaring that he would 
stand up and look on, as his pain was too 
great to permit his sitting at the table. 
Presently, by using an extra chair for his 
wounded ankle, he was able to seat him- 
self out of the way of the waiters. That he 
was comfortable under this arrangement 
became evident from the part he took in 
the badinage and hilarity around him. 

When the supply from the chafing- 
dishes was exhausted, a roast with vege- 
tables, cooked elsewhere and newly heat- 
ed in the kitchen, came, and was followed 
by pudding and cheese. Last of all, cof- 
fee was made upon the table in a patent 
pot brought by one of the ladies, and all 
the while sparkling repartee, comical 
stories, and witty remarks, like that of 
the Brute, who said he was “looking for 
a flat with an elevator, because he was 
tired of going up stairs on his hands and 
knees every night,” flew to and fro like 
the balls in a tennis-match. 

When it happened that a story was 
demanded of Archibald, he turned to 
Laura Balm, saying, “‘I will speak for 
Miss Nevill, if she will allow me,” thus 
illustrating a singular custom of the 
Boozers, whose rule was to tell no story 
and make no speech except in the name 
of the raconteur’s wife, or, in the case of 
the only bachelor, the name of a lady he 
must choose for the purpose. Thus these 
bohemians kept out of their fun all coarse- 
ness and risqué story-telling, agreeing to 
indulge in none, and making tle women 
mother every one of their tales, as a guide 
to all strangers who came to their feasts. 
‘* What's the Use?” was their motto in 
regard to all gravity, and this form of 
amusement in the bargain. 

Another club law was to announce the 
motive for each gathering with the drain- 
ing of the coffee-cups. It was the part 
of the Other Twin to make the announce- 
ment on this occasion. When the time 
came for the toast, the men lifted Paton 
off his chair and laid him on the table- 
leaf that he had used for a crutch. They 
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took down a portiére of claret-colored 
plush heavily bordered with gold fringe, 
and wrapped it around him from his 
breast down, so that he looked as if he 
was in a gorgeous bag. Then they lifted 
him, still on the board, to the centre of 
the table, where, with an inverted wash- 
bowl under the head of the board, and a 
silver wine-cooler under the end of the 
gaudy wrapping which concealed his feet, 
he looked like a carved knight on a high- 
ly colored medizval tomb. Then the 
men poured wine down his throat occa- 
sionally, at the peril of his life. 

‘* We, speaking for the Twin, who could 
not be here to-night,” said Mr. Metcalfe, 
‘‘and for Mrs. Lord and my wife, have 
now to state the reason for this dinner, 
and I propose to put it in the form of a 
toast. The toast is, ‘Archie Paton, and 
may he never need sympathy again, or 
fail to find it, if he does need it, as abun- 
dant as we have shown here to-night.’” 

There was a shuffling of feet as the 
men and women pushed back their chairs 
to rise, and a murmur of approving voices 
around the table. 

‘**‘One moment,” said the Other Twin. 
“To this toast I wish to add another: 
‘Confusion to Laura Balm!’”’ 

‘*No!” Paton called out, struggling to 


a sitting posture and upsetting the wine- 
cooler that had raised up his lame ankle. 


‘“Withdraw that addition. I beg that 
no one drinks till that’s withdrawn. It 
sours all the kindness in the first toast.” 

‘* Withdraw it! Withdraw it!” half a 
dozen voices called. 

‘** Never!” exclaimed the Other Twin. 
‘** But if you all feel that way I'll lay it 
on the table, to be cleared away with the 
débris of the dinner.” 

‘* Now, then,” Archibald began his re- 
sponse. ‘I thank you all for this testi- 
monial of your willingness to eat a Booz- 
ers’ dinner in my behalf. It is touching; 
perhaps, thinking of how I saw the Worm 
attack the various dishes, I should say 
filling. No, but I really do think, in- 
deed I know, that you are the very best 
fellows—I include the women also—who 
ever adorned a man’s path in life. You 
men shade and shelter that path in hot- 
test sun and coldest wind. You women 
strew it with the flowers of your beauty 
and hedge it with the greenery and buds 
of all the ever-fresh charms of your dear 
womanhood. Between you all, I live and 
walk in a green and blooming bower. I 
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did walk, I mean, until this afternoon. I 
thank you and drink to you, though it 
requires heroism, for I know that liquor 
will quarrel with my ankle. 

‘* But, now as to Laura Balm. I want 
you to drink her good health. I have 
heard nothing from Powellton. I do 
not know why my uncle thinks there is 
a hidden daughter of his vanished sister, 
or, if there is, why he thinks she is alive. 
But, dear Boozers, he must have known, 
for he has left her his property. She is 
my cousin; but, more than that, she isa 
woman; better than that, she is a lady. 
I rather think she is poor. Perhaps she 
may need what is about to fall in her lap. 
At all events, she has not injured me; for 
I may tell vou that my uncle offered to 
make me his heir, but as he insisted I 
should take his name also, I declined the 
honor. ‘It went to Laura Balm. In the 
name of Miss Nevill, I raise my glass to 
the health of my cousin, and ask you to 
do as much for me—to wish her the quick 
possession of her wealth; to think of her 
—why not?—as of the best type of Amer- 
ican womanhood, than which the sun 
shines on nothing fairer or nobler or bet- 
ter. To Laura Balm: Good health—-good 
luck to her!” 

The dying notes of the uproar of ap- 
proval of this toast were jarred by a con- 
vulsive sob from Laura. Tears had burst 
from her eyes, and she had covered her 
face with her napkin to hide them, and 
to smother the sounds of an outburst of 
emotion that she could not control. Mrs. 
Russell ran around the table to her to 
soothe her. 

‘* What is it, dear? 
ing?” she asked. 

‘*T don't know,” Laura sobbed. ‘‘I 
am so ashamed.” 

‘* You are tired, dear, after your day's 
adventures,” Mrs. Russell said. ‘‘ We'll 
go home very soon now.” 

A whisper ran around the table that 
this cousin of Archie's had been touched 
by his reference to the other one who was 
missing. The Worm was for distracting 
every one’s attention from Laura by a 
kindly stroke. 

‘‘TIs Billy’s cook, Harriet, here?” he 
asked. ‘* Then let’s get her to sing one 
of her Jersey camp-meeting songs.” 

‘*She won't sing before so many, but 
we will ask her,” Archibald said. 

Harriet was called for, and came, look- 
ing like a personification of the tradi- 
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tional quarrel between white and black, 
so ebon-toned were her face and hands, 
so snow-white her apron, her eyes, and 
her teeth. The men gathered around her 
and urged her to sing. She would not 
even discuss the proposition until they 
said it was necessary to cheer up the 
young lady. 

‘T cain’t, no use a-talkin’,” said she. 
‘*T never sung ‘fore so many white folks.” 
3ut it was evident she was yielding. 

‘* You sing,and I'll pass the plate,” 
the Babe. 

‘*She’ll want to see the collection first,” 
Archibald ventured. ‘‘ Since she went 
to Newport with Billy’s sister, and got 
such a lot of tips, Harriet has large ideas 
about money.” 

‘*Tips ?” Harriet said to him. ‘‘T’s 
waited on you a long time, Mr. Paton, 
and I never s’picioned you knowed what 
tips was.” 

“Oh! broke forth 
applauding cries from the men. 
too good. 


said 


a chorus of 
‘That's 
That will stick to Archie as 
long as he lives.” 


ae 
oh! 


‘*l WARN YOU I'LL SING SOMETHIN’ 
REAL BA-A-D.” 


“Tl sing,” said the cook; ‘‘ but I'll 
have to stand out yonder in de hall 
whar nobody can’t see me. And it won't 
be no camp-meetin’ song neither, ‘cause 
I ain't feelin’ camp-meetin’y to-night. 
I warn you I'll somethin’ real 
ba-a-d.” 

She went down the passage, and the 
company waited in silence, for this color- 
ed woman had a great fame for her darky 
songs, her rich dialect, and a falsetto voice 
of indescribable headiness. Presently she 
sung, but not until she had made several 
feints and misstarts, accompanied by 
stagy ‘‘asides,” such as **I cain't,” ‘** Dey’s 
just foolin’ with you, girl,” and *‘ Shorely 
‘tain’t no use o’ tryin’.” 


sing 


‘ 


“Some folks say dat a preacher can’t lie. 
Oh, I's a-seekin’, 
One of ’em told me he heard a angel fly. 
Oh, I's a-seekin. 
Said he was lookin’ for him in my bag o’ meal: 
The good Lord knows dat a preacher won't steal. 
Seekin’ de promuss land. 


“Folks do say dat a preacher won't steal. 
Oh, I’s a-seekin’, 
But I cotched one of ’em in my corn-fiel’. 
Yes, ’s a-seekin’. 
He said he was a-prayin’ whar no one was nigh: 
The good Lord knows dat a preacher won’t lie. 
Seekin’ de promuss land.” 
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Mrs. Russell and Laura were tlie first 
to leave after Paton had been lifted from 
the table and carried back to the sofa in 
the parlor. He exacted from Laura a 
promise that she would call upon him the 
next day with the news of her visit to the 
law-office. 

‘**T can never thank you enough for all 
your kindness,” said she. 

‘‘Come with good news of yourself to- 
morrow, that is all I ask of you,” said 
Paton. 

In the bedroom in which she slept that 
night with Mrs. Russell a large oil-paint- 
ing of an extremely beautiful lady hung 
opposite the foot of the bed. The face 
was that of a dainty, high-bred woman 
of little more than girlish age, and of the 
deepest brunette type. Though the face 
was of this type, it yet symbolized deli- 
cacy and purity in as high a degree as 
any blond visage which painters have 
used to typify the same standards. The 
head was small, but proudly poised. The 


forehead was high and rounded. Theeyes 
were softly brown, with jet lashes under 
blackest brows, which contrasted strongly 
with the fair, peach-tinged complexion. 
The slender nose was distinguished by 
sensitive nostrils, and the mouth suggest- 
ed two rose leaves rolled together. 


‘“*Oh, what a beautiful face!’ Laura 
called out, as she stopped before the pic- 
ture. She stood and continued to gaze 
at it, conscious that an uncommon force 
riveted her before it. 

**Tt’sa picture of Archie's aunt Editha,” 
Mrs. Russell explained. ‘It’s a copy he 
had made of a painting in his uncle’s 
house in Detehess County. He raves 
over it. He has sent it to many loan ex- 
hibitions, and it is quite famous.” 

An inexpressible delight dominated 
Laura as she heard this. 

‘*Tt is Editha!”’ she murmured inau- 
dibly,to herself. ‘‘I might have known 
it. Linstantly felt a fascination such as 
no picture ever exerted upon me.” Aloud 
she said, ‘‘ What a beautiful woman she 
must have been!” 

She forced herself to keep awake until 
she thought her companion was asleep, 
and then she crept out of bed and went 
noiselessly to a desk in the front room. 
Eagerly she searched for pen and paper, 
and then waited, courting a written mes- 
sage from Editha. There presently came 
an indescribable sense of a caress that 
was warm without warmth, and that was 
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not tangible and yet made itself felt. 
However, no impulse to use the pen came 
to her.” 

‘‘Have you nothing to write to me?” 
she asked, with her mind. She fancied 
that her beloved Etherian whispered to 
her to sleep, but she was disinclined to 
return to bed without another celestial 
message in writing. As she sat wishing 
for a communication, there came to her 
consciousness an impression that to-mor- 
row held new and serious trouble in store 
for her, and that Editha would be with 
her. She returned to the subject again 
by mental questioning of her unseen 
friend, but with no other result than that 
the warning remained with her, and pres- 
ently Mrs. Russell came stumbling into 
the room. 

‘*My dear child,” she said, *‘ you will 
get your death! What are you doing 
clad like that in this room? I missed 
you. Do you walk in your sleep?” 

‘**T was trying to think—that is, I could 
not sleep,” Laura replied, allowing her- 
self to be led back to the bedroom. Soon 
afterwards, just as she felt herself pass- 
ing from wakefulness, the extraordinary 
appearance of the painting opposite the 
bed caused her to concentrate her gaze 
upon it, and to rub her eyes and stare at 
itagain. Though the room was dark and 
nothing else was visible, the picture shone 
upon the wall. It grew brighter as she 
looked, for her Etherian friend had raised 
herself to a place before the painting. 
By a great effort Editha intensified the 
otherwise invisible ray which was her 
soul—herself really—and Laura saw this 
against the frame and canvas. To Laura’s 
imagination, at least, the portrait was 
vaguely, faintly visible—so faintly that 
no part of it was as distinguishable as the 
golden frame, and even that was lighted 
rather by a luminous mist than by any 
light. to which human eyes are accus- 
tomed. 

‘*Are you awake?” Laura asked. 

‘** Yes, dear,” Mrs. Russell answered. 

*‘Look at that picture. It is lighted 
up,” said Laura. 

Mrs. Russell opened her eyes and slight- 
ly raised herself to see better. On the in- 
stant the luminous effect disappeared. 

‘*T can see nothing,” Mrs. Russell an- 
swered. 

‘Tt is not so now,” Laura said. 

A few minutes later the light appeared 
again, and now Laura believed that it be- 
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gan to reveal the features of the portrait. 
Presently she was sure she saw the face 
and the loose white under-robe flaring 
open like a lily beneath the heavy blue 
gown. 

‘*Now look! Look at the picture!” she 
called to her companion. 

Again the good-natured matron rose 
up in bed, and again the vision instantly 
disappeared. Mrs. Russell felt impelled 
to pass her hand over Laura's face and 
arms, and was astonished to detect no signs 
of feverishness. She threatened quinine 
and a bottle of hot water for Laura's feet, 
and declared herself positive that Laura 
was going into an illness. ‘‘The day’s 
excitements have been too much for you,” 
she remarked, ‘‘ and I don’t wonder.” 

Laura vielded, as her affectionate com- 
panion took her in her arms and tried to 
put her to sleep with motherly caressing, 
but she was wildly impatient that slum- 
ber should come first to Mrs. Russell, in 
order that she might watch the portrait. 
She was not so dull as to fail to see that 
the Etherian had no intent to be seen by 
other eyes than hers. 

In time Mrs. Russell’s embrace loosened 
and her louder breathing apprised Laura 
that she was asleep. The younger woman 
turned stealthily over in the bed and was 
free. Then it came to pass that the light 
reappeared, and the picture was again re- 
vealed. More than that, the portrait began 
to draw nearer, as if it was coming out of 
the frame, and yet this was not so, for, as it 
unmistakably moved towards her, slow- 
ly, very slowly, Laura saw behind it. 
yes, and through it, to the canvas and the 
frame at the back. Nearer and nearer it 
came, until there stood beside the bed, not 
two feet from Laura, the figure of a beau- 
tiful young lady with a mass of jet-black 
hair caught up behind her head, with 
kindly brown eyes and a rosy ripe mouth, 
a lady in a dark blue wrapper open above 
the waist, and disclosing the same flaring 
white under-robe that Laura had remarked 
in the painting. 

By an extraordinary effort, called forth 
from her great love for Laura—as it must 
be by some intense emotion in all such 
cases—Editha was revealing a spiritual 
suggestion of her former earthly appear- 
ance. She stretched out her beautiful 
rounded and rosy arms towards Laura, 
and her face became glorified by an an- 
gelic smile. 


‘*Editha! Editha! My angel!” Laura 
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called, reckless of the presence of her 
earthly companion. 

As she spoke the vision melted away; 
but Laura quickly felt the loving pres- 
ence of the Etherian caressing and final- 
ly enfolding her, and, in an ecstasy of 
satisfaction, she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE WEB DESTROYED. 


AFTER tiiey had breakfasted, Mrs. Rus- 
sell took leave of Laura, who was to go on 
her second quest of Brown and Crossley’s 
law-offices. She was still without even 
the money for car fares in her pocket, but 
her heart was too big with hope for her 
to heed her penniless condition. After 
she had found Broadway it was an easy 
matter to determine the direction in which 
the numbers diminished towards their 
beginning, and to follow them down to 
Chambers Street, at the corner of which 
was 280,the number she sought. Her visit 
created in the little Pullman-like series of 
glass-walled compartments inhabited by 
the attorneys and their clerks so much 
stir as to strain the circumspect and dig- 
nified routine of those gentlemen. The 
words spoken to the boy at the door, 
‘* Please say that Miss Balm is here,” ran 
like electricity from boy to typist and 
junior to senior, tingling through them 
all to such purpose that each made an 
excuse to pass through the waiting-room, 
and to cast a furtive glance at the slight 
girlish figure in gray, straw reticule on 
lap, seated before a formidable wall of 
books in yellow leather. 

Mr. Brown, upon whom fell the duty 
of waiting upon her, was an office lawyer 
and a bachelor, who appeared to regard 
women as exceedingly fragile creations 
in egg-shell porcelain or blown glass, re- 
quiring the most delicate handling. and 
the lowest audible tones in conversation. 
He quickly got behind Laura, and walked 
on tiptoe, with his hands outstretched be- 
neath her elbows, touching them ocecasion- 
ally as if to prevent her falling over front- 
wards or backwards and smashing herself 
into as many bits as a tumbler cqmes to at 
a Jewish wedding. Having thus guided 
her without mishap into his office, he pur- 
sued her until she was in front of a great 
padded leather chair, when he grasped her 
elbows as lightly as a fancier of Venetian 
glass handles that ware, and by a firmer 
pressure brought her without disaster 
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down upon the soft seat. Then he ques- 
tioned her in hushed and awesome whis- 
pers, appearing startled at the fulness of 
her voice each time that she replied to 
him, 

‘*More than anything else,” she ven- 
tured, ‘‘I want to ask you if you have 
any money from my father to send to 
my mother, and find out whether they 
will allow me to go and see her. They 
told me it would be weeks before she 
would be calm enougl to receive me, but 
I do so want to see her.” 

‘**T will telegraph, and you shall know 
to-day,” the lawyer replied, reserving in 
his thoughts the necessary condition that 
Laura should first prove herself to be his 
client's daughter. 

Mr. Brown was a shrewd man beneath 
all his shyness, and yet, after the greatest 
pains in his cross-examination of her, she 
convinced him of her genuineness. When 
he felt no doubt remaining, he led her 
back to the story of her misadventures, 
and listening now as if for the first time, 
was greatly agitated and distressed. He 
assumed that she would command him to 
have Lamont arrested, and her refusal to 
do so put him extremely out of sorts. He 
was at first disinclined to regard her re- 
fusal as seriously intended. 

‘It is a crime to condone a crime,” 
said he, in a sepulchral whisper. ‘* Do 
you know that we go so far as to call it 
‘compounding,’ miss? Compounding a 
crime, that’s what we call it.” 

‘*He is my cousin,” Laura declared, 
“and that pleadsforhim. I could never 
begin my existence in that household by 
making a public scandal.” 

‘* Purely a woman's reason,” Mr. Brown 
whispered. ‘‘ My partner will call it fan- 
tastic. However, in considering it, I 
will look at it from your point of view.” 

When Laura refused to have him an- 
nounce to her uncle's attorneys the fact 
of her having been found, the blow to 
Mr. Brown's sense of order proved fear- 
ful. It was when he discovered that she 
could give no better reason than that her 
appearance might interfere with Archi- 
bald Paton’s success in a love adventure 
that the mouselike man was overcome. 
He tried to whisper, but a mere gasp fol- 
lowed. He tried again, and no sound 
came. He rolled his eyes at her as if he 
was expiring, and then sank back in his 
chair in a limp heap. Before she knew 
whether to scream or rub his wrists or 
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throw water in his face, he rose up, and 
feebly struck a bell that was on his desk. 

‘**It’s a case for Mr. Crossley,” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘ He has a wife and a daughiter. 
He will know how to meet this—extraor- 
dinary—whim.” 

Mr. Crossley was a very little, very 
nervous, very restless man, of the height 
and slender shape of a boy, and dressed 
in a boy’s short coat and little collarless 
waistcoat. The energy he spent in putting 
his glasses on his nose, in taking them off 
and whirling them around one forefinger, 
and in replacing them on his nose and 
taking them off, and whirling them again, 
would, if used to generate heat, have 
warmed an ordinary hall bedroom in mid- 
winter. His possession of a wile ‘‘and a 
daughter” rendered him so at ease with 
their sex that he used extremely violent 
language the moment the case was whis- 
pered in his ear by his partner. 

‘“*Can't have it, madam,” he shouted; 
‘**not for one instant.” 

‘*T haven't told you all my reasons—” 
Laura ventured, but; got no further. 

‘* There can be no reasons. It’s infernal 
nonsense—childish, sentimental, poppy- 
cockish nonsense! Worse, it’s distinctly 
and undeniably criminal, and we'll have 
no part in it.” 

‘*T must tell you, please,” Laura said; 
‘Tam sosorry you think as you do, but 
surely it’s my property to take or to leave. 
And I only ask to keep hidden a few days 
until Mr. Paton receives an answer to a 
certain letter he has written to a lady.” 

‘Tut, tut; but go on. It’s idle, but I 
will hear you,” Mr. Crossley growled. 

‘‘He saved my life, sir, and hurt him- 
self terribly. And he is a man, sir, and 
would know how to manage the property 
better than I.” 

** Ohi-h-h-h !” 


Mr. roared, 


Crossley 
‘‘Only a moment ago it was to be fora 
few days, and now you propose to give 
him the property !” 

“Truly, I would rather,” Laura ac- 


knowledged. ‘‘I never knew the La- 
monts or heard of them. I have been 
poor always, and would be better content 
with what little I could earn for myself. 
Then, you know, sir, he expected-to be 
the heir; he counted on it,and made plans 
in that expectation.” 

‘**Miss Balm,” said Mr. Crossley.whirl- 
ing his glasses under her nose, and then 
whipping them on to his own and off 
again—‘* Miss Ba!in, this is very amusing. 
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‘**OAN'T HAVE IT, MADAM,’ HE SHOUTED; ‘NOT FOR ONE INSTANT.’” 


I will not say creditable, because that things. As your lawyers, madam, we 
would be flattery, and false besides; an shail take you at once to Messrs, Green 
infernal falsehood. It is very amusing,I and Shipton, and declare you as the heir 
say, but it is not business. Weare your to Colonel Lamont’s estate.” 

lawyers. Whatare lawyers for, eh, mad- ‘** We shall,” Mr. Brown whispered. 
am? They are for business—the business ‘*T seem peremptory,” Mr. Crossley 
of setting things straight, and advising continued, ‘‘and harsh, but I am acting 
the ignorant, and controlling erratic, as the law directs, and in your interest.” 
sentimental, and disordered views of Laura, quite overcome by a sense of 
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extraordinary misbehavior, ventured no 
further remonstrance. 

At the offices of Messrs. Green and 
Shipton she paid a more satisfactory v:s- 
it. The partners were elderly men, easy, 
paternal, and sympathetic. They hu- 
mored her, and while seeming to allow 
her to have ‘‘ her own head,” as the horse- 
men say, really led her to modify. her 
plans so that possession of the estate was 
to be taken in her name on the follow- 
ing day. A man was to be sent at once 
to relieve Mr. Borrowes by assuming 
charge of the property, but the newspa- 
per advertisements concerning Laura 
were to continue to be published for 
two or three days afterward. Mr. Ship- 
ton proposed to call for her at her lodg- 
ings that afternoon to take her to his 
home, that she might make his wife’s ac- 
quaintance. He said that Madam Ship- 
ton, as he called her, would prove of 
great service in supervising the prepara- 
tion of as. outfit of clothing such as he 
was sure Laura would require in order 
to take her place at the head of her new 
home and in the neighborhood circles. 
Both these lawyers succeeded in making 
her feel that they were her friends first 
and her agents afterwards. They prom- 


ised to bring her that afternoon what- 


ever news of her mother: was obtained 
by Brown and Crossley. They also ar- 
ranged that her indebtedness to Mrs. Tur- 
ley should be at once discharged, and her 
own and her mother’s belongings should 
be removed to the Clock House. Pocket- 
money, as they called it—though Laura 
thought she could never use as much as 
either firm gave her—was pressed upon 
her at both the law- offices, and Messrs. 
Green and Shipton urged her to draw 
upon them freely to meet any needs she 
incurred while in New York. Accom- 
panied by a clerk whom Mr. Shipton 
sent with her, she rode back to Archi- 
bald’s flat in the state of mind of a per- 
son under enchantment. So poor that 
morning, so friendless only twenty-four 
hours before, so put upon and persecuted 
during nearly a week, so hopeless and 
forlorn when dire calamity had befallen 
her mother only a fortnight ago; but 
now, with ready money plentiful,deferred 
to by men of influence, escorted about 
the city, treated by every one as a person 
of wealth and consequence, and, more 
than all, again in communication with 
her mother—small wonder that her body 
Vou. XCVII.—No. 582.—118 
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should feel light as air and her feet 
should seem to tread the clouds! 

‘*At any rate, my visit to these law- 
yers will not be known until Mr. Paton 
receives his answer from that lady.” 
This thought rose in her mind, and gave 
her satisfaction. 

Eagerly she went from Archibald’s flat 
to that in which he was staying. She 
tried to define the feeling she had for 
him; the cause of his appearing in her 
mind like an associate in well-established 
friendship. Sometimes she thought this 
the natural outcome of the important aid 
he had rendered and she had received. 
Truly, if politics makes strange compan- 
ions, peril works quicker with all com- 
panionships. Sharing the excitement of 
the rescue from the warehouse—with his 
pain to match her alarm—surely this 
might account for and excuse her eager- 
ness to see him. Then she-_recalled his 
ease of manner and kindly light-hearted 
way in sober junctures. True, his jocu- 
larity somewhat belittled even her own 
estimate of his heroism, but — how elo- 
quent this was of modesty! And he was 
so handsome (here she was descending to 
girlish sincerity). And such a gentle- 
man. And a great writer too! And in 
love. How romantic! 

Alas! She had meant to be romantic 
also, until Messrs. Green and Shipton 
bluntly assured her that Archibald’s 
heart could not break if a girl showed 
herself so mercenary as to consider the 
claims of love only conditional upon 
their securing her a fortune. Messrs. 
Green and Shipton also declared that 
Archibald would, in all likelihood, de- 
cline to assume control of the Clock 
House estate unless proof of the death of 
the alternative heir made him secure in 
that relation. Dear, dear! what a silly, 
practical world she had fallen into! But 
it was not a bad one, she felt without 
formulating the acknowledgment, where 
friends and money and kindness thrust 
themselves at her from every side. 

Should she tell him that afternoon 
who she was? She might as well. True, 
she had obliged two firms of lawyers to 
pledge themselves to bury the secret for 
a few days; but what of that, since she 
must so soon abandon her romantic plan? 
It would be inconsistent; it would-‘‘ seem 
queer,” was the way she put it; but Ar- 
chibald had spoken so loyally and gal- 
lantly of her as his cousin, and the soon- 
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er she told him, the more quickly he 
would feel towards her like a cousin. 
On the other hand, it would not be very 
easy to make the announcement; indeed, 
she did not see how she could ever ex- 
plain to his face why she had not done so 
at first. 

She decided to wait until he had heard 
from the lady. 

A pleasant hour and a half spent at 
luncheon, hearty congratulations from 
Archibald, and a song or two by her 
were therefore the main happenings dur- 
ing her second visit to the flat where the 
wrenched ankle imprisoned the light- 
hearted man of letters. As he was ad- 
vised to keep upon his back, and found 
himself as comfortable in his friend’s 
quarters as he could be anywhere, he in- 
sisted that Laura should remain in his 
home, with his servant to wait on her, 
adding that it would be all the more 
pleasant for her if she assured herself of 
sufficient permanency there to call in a 
dressmaker, who would provide compan- 
ionship as well as further the work she 
was planning. 

She returned to Archibald’s flat in time 
to keep her appointment with Mr. Ship- 
ton, who drove her to his residence, and, 
on the way, gave her cheering news of 
her mother’s condition. The dinner was 
very formal and elaborate; but Laura 
spent a pleasant couple of hours after- 
wards with Mr. Shipton’s motherly wife 
and two daughters of about her own age. 
She came away charging her mind with 
many friendly promises of shopping tours 
with these ladies, and somewhat astonish- 
ed by the contemplation of the quantity 
of dresses and garments of many sorts 
which they had, with some difficulty, con- 
vinced her that she needed. 

At a little after nine o'clock that night 
she was once again back in the luxurious 
little flat, free from even recollected dan- 
gers, and happier than she had been at 
any time since her misfortunes began. 

Suddenly an unaccountable disquiet 
surged upon her. She noticed it first in 
a sensation of restlessness, but it present- 
ly attacked her nerves, and then a name- 
less fear seized her. It was as if she had 
been suffering an intense nervous strain 
which had been suddenly released, leaving 
her in a state of physical exhaustion. But 
the worst effect was upon her mind, which 
was seized with a dread of approaching 
calamity. The premonitions of the com- 
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ing of death which we read of as impress- 
ing men at times are mild, if they have 
been correctly described, when compared 
with the sensation Laura felt, for hers 
was rather to be likened to the panic of 
a gentle animal that is hunted by a su- 
perior and cruel adversary. The quaking 
of the earth under the feet of men gives 
to the more timid among them precisely 
the feeling which now overcame her. 
Afraid to remain alone, she was about 
to call the servant, upon some pretext of 
needing her, when the girl came of her 
own accord, 

‘*T doan’t loike the luks of him,” said 
she. ‘‘The vagabond! He’s handed in 
this at the dure. Pl’ase rade it, ma'am.” 

She handed to Laura a small piece of 
folded paper, and Laura read it aloud: 
‘*Mr. Paton wants Annie O’Brien to come 
to him at once. He will need her about 
an hour.” 

“Why,” Laura exclaimed, ‘‘ this is not 
a gentleman's writing! An. it is not 
signed !” 

‘*Mebbe that nagur woman wrote it, 
ma’am,” Annie suggested. ‘‘It has a na- 
gurry look about it. Sure I’d mistrusht 
it intoirely, excipt that mebbe she wrote 
it. Will I go, miss?” 

‘*T think you had better,” Laura said. 

Presently the rear door of the flat closed 
behind the servant, and the sound it made 
was followed by a knock at the front door, 
not far from where Laura was seated. She 
answered the summons, and found her- 
self face to face with Bill Heintz. Before 
she realized his purpose he had pushed 
past her into the room, and another loaf- 
erly-looking man had taken his place in 
the doorway. 

‘“What do you mean by coming here? 
Go out, sir! Whatdo you want?” Laura 
demanded, bravely, though she felt her 
heart grow } ilseless and heavy. 

‘* By thunder! You have struck it rich, 
haven't you?” Heintz exclaimed, as his 
eye swept the luxury around him. ‘I’ve 
brought back the bundle of letters that 
was in your basket. They ain’t no good 
tome. How much will you give for ’em?” 

“T do not want them,” Laura said. 
‘*But I will give you one minute to go 
away, or I will send for the servants.” 

‘* What do you want to lie to me for?” 
Heintz asked. ‘‘ You’ve only got one ser- 
vant, and I’ve took pains to send her away 
with a letter.” 

The full force of the situation stagger- 
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ed Laura, yet she kept up the appearance 
of courage. 

‘*T shall give you nothing,” said she, 
still facing Heintz bravely. ‘* But I shall 
rouse the house if you do not go away at 
once.” 

‘* Nick,” Heintz said to his confederate, 
‘‘shut the door and send up the gentleman. 
Tell him he kin try his turn.” Then he 
turned to Laura and said, with an eager 
quickening of his speech, ‘‘ By ——, miss, 
don’t lose no time. The gentleman what's 
coming is going to do you harm. I want 
to get out of it. Give me a few dollars, 
miss, and I'll clear out. He can’t carry 
you away without me. He was going to 
use chloryform if you showed fight, but 
I’ve got the bottle in my pocket. It’s 
true; don’t think I'm kidding. I ain't 
stuck on this job like I was. Something 
queer’s come over me since I come here. 
Hand over a few dollars, will you, and 
I'll skin out—and my pal too. The gent 
can’t do nothing without us.” 

Laura looked him up and down with 
contempt. Whatever there was in the 


atmosphere, surcharging it with some 
mighty influence, was causing the ruffian 
before her to meditate precipitate flight. 
At the same time it was tautening her 
nerves until they felt ready to snap. 


Three Etherians—Editha, Mrs. Isabel, 
and Deborah—were in the room. The ex- 
citement under which they labored, and 
the gravity of the situation which so dis- 
turbed them, made itself felt, even by the 
wretched tramp with whom they could 
have no intercourse. 

As Lamont came with strong, firm 
tread along the hall and opened the door, 
the spirits of Mrs. Lamont and Editha 
confronted that of Deborah with such a 
concentration of their indignant displea- 
sure that the courage of the mischievous 
Etherian was daunted. 

‘“Deborah”— it was Mrs. Isabel who 
began the communication — ‘‘ your son 
is at the door. Disarm his mind of its 
present shameful purpose; turn him back 
impotently; withdraw your wicked influ- 
ence over him at once, or—” 

“Or what, Isabel? You do not dare 
to utter the threat which I read in your 
mind as clearly as if you had spoken it. 
You will uot bring public dishonor on 
your own earthly kin.” 

Lamont entered the room boldly, but 
on the next instant exhibited embarrass- 
ment, as he bowed awkwardly to Laura. 
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He was about to advance, and appar- 
ently to offer his hand, when a shiver 
coursed down his body, and he paused, 
and became irresolute and confused. 

‘* You have read but a part of my will, 
Deborah,” Mrs. Lamont wenton. ‘‘ Prom- 
ise what I demand, this instant, that you 
will dissuade your son, and that you will 
take your presence from among these 
mortals, or I will call out that Name the 
mere utterance of which will instantly 
bring upon you the penalty of your 
sin.” 

‘* Oh, Isabel, you would not do that? 
Not that! Not that, I implore you!” 
Deborah cried, with impassioned thought- 
utterance, as she advanced towards her 
accusers. ‘‘I imagined I read in youa 
purpose to pursue my son with earthly 
misfortune. In my concern for him I 
was ready to defy you; but,as you may 
want mercy, I beg you not to have me 
judged.” 

‘*Do not delay. We are both deter- 
mined, Deborah,” Mrs. Lamont replied. 
** Refuse what we command, and, truly, 
your son shall be known among men as 
afelon. We will influence Laura Balm 
and her advisers to accuse him before the 
law of earth; but, this instant, we com- 
mand you to promise to send your son 
out of this room without new sin upon 
his conscience, and to warn him from this 
girl’s presence forever on this earth. 
Swear, too, that you will cease your mis- 
chief among men, or I will now speak 
that August Name to pronounce which 
will be to degrade you for ages if our 
cause be just.” 

‘*No, no! I promise all that you com- 
mand. But, before I go,” Deborah con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I pray you to believe that at no 
time, in even the slightest degree, have I 
given my son other counsel than to mar- 
ry Laura Balm in order that he might 
obtain control of his uncle’s estate. You 
must know I speak the truth. He would 
have outstepped my urging—he had even 
planned her ruin in Powellton, but I con- 
trolled him against his inclination. This 
I will swear.” 

“Tt is true,” replied Mrs. Lamont; 
‘still, you have wickedly misused your 
powers. All your influence has been 
towards encouraging his selfishness—one 
of the ugliest of sins which it is our part 
to do our utmost to correct. And what 
now, if you have your way, and he were 
to carry her to his apartments? How 
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certain are you of your influence in that 
case? What of her good name? Deborah, 
you have abused the powers given to us 
for the advantage of our kin on earth. 
You have pursued this young woman 
with heartless unconcern for her peace 
and innocence. You have tortured her 
feelings, frightened her, thwarted the 
course of justice. You cannot deny it. 
Take your son away, and remove your 
evil influence from earth at once, for we 
are both in earnest.” 

Deborah turned and faced her son, 
transporting herself as quickly as thought 
moves toa position before him. On the 
instant she assumed a form which was 
visible only.to him. It stood between 
Laura and himself, revealing his mother, 
terror-stricken, and, at the same time, in 
an attitude of warning. One of her 
hands was upraised, and in her face he 
read an extremity of alarm. Lamont 
shrank from the spectre with a stifled ex- 
clamation. 

‘Do you see anything before you, Miss 
Balm?” he cried, adding: ‘No; it has 
gone. I could have sworn— But I must 
be ill, I think. I feel so strangely.” 

‘*Your own thoughts have frightened 
you, Mr. Lamont,” Laura said, with un- 
steady voice, for the influence of the 
Etherians had not yet abated. ‘‘ You 
came to persecute me, but I am no longer 
afraid. You will not carry out your 
plans.” 

‘Will you be reasonable to-day?” he 
asked. ‘‘I do not want toalarm you. I 
cannot understand what has come over 
me. It is too ridiculous—but I feel ill, 
Miss Balm.” 

His appearance confirmed the truth of 
what he said, for his face was pallid and 
his lips were bloodless. 

‘*T came to ask you once again to do 
me the honor to be my wife. If I have 
been rude and frightened you, it is be- 
cause of your groundless prejudice, and 
because you will not see how intense is 
my feeling for you.” 

‘*Mr. Lamont”—she spoke more calmly 
than before—‘‘ you came to use violence, 
but I am not afraid of you. I am a dif- 
ferent woman; I feel many years older 
than when I came here with you only 
two days ago; older, and, I am sorry to 
say, much wiser. Your object then—as 
it is now that you have hired these ig- 
norant men to carry me off—was to se- 
cure the fortune that has come to me. 
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How can you be so wicked? 
cousin, too?” 

‘* Your fortune? You know, then, that 
you are the heir?” Jack exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘ You have seen tlhe ad- 
vertisements—or has Archibald Paton 
told you? Iwas told he did not know 
your name.” 

‘*T have seen my lawyers and those of 
our uncle,” Laura replied. ‘* Mr. Paton 
knows nothing; but many friends and 
protectors have sprung up around me. I 
am no longer the ignorant, helpless girl 
you expected to find me. But that is 
nothing beside the thought that we are 
connected by blood, and I had a right to 
rely upon your relationship as a guaran- 
tee of your friendship and help. I am 
sorry, Mr. Lamont; for when you leave 
me, as | am sure you will do at once, we 
never can meet again.” * 

‘*Hear me, please! Let me plead for 
myself.” 

‘*T am sure it is best for you to go,” 
she said. 

At that moment the door flew wide 
open, and came to a standstill with vio- 
lence against the body of Bill Heintz. 
Christmas had flung it wide, and was 
now entering the room followed by two 
policemen, one of whom held Heintz’s 
companion by the collar. 

‘“This is the other one,” said Christ- 
mas, pointing to Heintz. ‘‘ You thought 
I should keep my talk for old women, 
didn’t you? But you see what I was 
telling you in the country has come true. 
How d’ do, miss? Was old Christmas 
right about the fairies, too? Was he 
right about the web he used to talk about, 
when you smiled as you listened? Oh, 
don’t be ashamed; I don’t blame you. 
You was always kind to Christmas. Did 
he lie to you about those bad hands!” 
(He pointed at Jack Lamont.) ‘‘ Old 
Christmas comes with good news this 
time, miss. The web is broken. Them 
bad hands is off you, miss. You have 
passed the last of them trouble-places I 
seen when I was looking yon and yon 
into your muddled life.” 

‘** What's up, I'd like to know?” Heintz 
said, when the heavy hand of'a police- 
man fell upon his shoulder. 

‘*Charged with attempting to obtain 
money from Brown and Crossley, 280 
Broadway, in the name of one Laura 
Balm, by the use of stolen letters addressed 
to that person.” Thus spoke the Law. 


You my 





‘* SURE, YE FAINTED, MA’AM,’ SAID IRISH ANNIE.” 


“Tt’s a lie!’ said Heintz, 

‘* Well, prove it’s a lie, that’s all you've 
got to do.” said Christmas, as the police- 
men dragged their prisoners along the 


hall. 


‘Why, where am [?” 


Laura asked, as 
felt the shock of cold water upon 
her face, and, opening her eyes, saw only 
indescribable confusion in a room that 
swam and swung around her. 

‘*Sure, ye fainted, ma’am,” said Irish 
Annie. ‘And this ould man, who says 
he’s a fri’nd of yours, was carrying you 
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to this sofy when I come back. 
betther now ?” 

‘*Yes, thank you. I did not know I 
fainted. Thank you very much, Christ- 
mas—and Annie. Iam all right again.” 
An irresistible impulse to obtain pen and 
paper came upon her, and she made her 
way a trifle feebly to the desk. Hardly 
had she seated herself before it when the 
pen all but leaped from her fingers. She 
controlled it. and then saw these words 
spin out behind it: 

‘* Good-by, Laura. 
row, call on Editha.” 


THE 


Are ye 


In pain and sor- 


END 





WITH THE FIFTH CORPS. 


BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


I APPROACH this 
subject of the 
Santiago campaign 
with awe, since the 
ablest correspond- 
ents in the country 
were all there, and 
they wore out lead 
pencils most indus- 
triously. I know I 
cannot add to the 
facts, but I remem- 
ber my own emo- 
tions, which were nu- 
merous, interesting, 
and, on the whole, 
not pleasant. I am 
as yet unable to de- 
cide whether sleep- 
ing in a mud-puddle, 
the confinement of a troop-ship, or being 
shot at is the worst. They are all irri- 
tating, and when done on an empty 
stomach, with the object of improving 


“THR BIGGEST THING IN 
SHAFTER’S ARMY WAS 
MY PACK.” 


one’s mind, they are extravagantly ex- 


pensive. However, tliey satisfied a life 
of longing to see men do the greatest 
thing which men are called on to do. 

The creation of things by men in time 
of peace is of every consequence, but it 
does not bring forth the tumultuous en- 
ergy which accompanies the destruction 
of things by men in war. He who has 
not seen war only half comprehends the 
possibilities of his race. Having thought 
of this thing before, 1 got a correspond- 
ent’s pass, and ensconced myself with 
General Shafter’s army at Tampa. 

When Hobson put the cork in Cervera’s 
bottle, it became necessary to send the 
troops at once, and then came the first 
shock of the war to me. It was in the 
form of an order to dismount two squad- 
rons of each regiment of cavalry and 
send them on foot. This misuse of cav- 
alry was compelled by the national ne- 
cessities, for there was not at that time suf- 
ficient volunteer infantry equipped and 
in readiness for the field. It is without 
doubt that our ten regiments of cavalry 
are the most perfect things of all Uncle 
Sam’s public institutions. More good 


honest work has gone into them, more 
enthusiasm, more intelligence, and they 
have shown more results, not excepting 
the new navy or the postal system. 

The fires of hatred burned within me. 
I was nearly overcome by a desire to “ go 
off the reservation.” I wanted to damn 
some official, or all officialism, or so much 
thereof as might be necessary. I knew 
that the cavalry officers were to a man 
disgusted, and thought they had been mis- 
used and abused. They recognized it as 
a blow at their arm, a jealous, wicked, and 
ignorant stab. Besides, the interest of my 
own art required a cavalry charge. 

General Miles appeared at Tampa about 
that time, and I edged around toward 
him, and threw out my ‘‘point.” It is 
necessary to attack General Miles with 
great care and understanding, if one ex- 
pects any success. ‘‘General, I wonder 
who is responsible for this order dis- 
mounting the cavalry?” I ventured. 

I think the ‘‘old man” could almost 
see me coming, for he looked up from the 
reading of a note, and in a quiet manner, 
which is habitual with him, said, ‘‘ Why, 
don't they want to go?” and he had me 
flat on the ground. 

‘*Oh yes, of course! They are crazy to 
go! They would goif they had to walk 
on their hands!” I said, and departed. A 
soldier who did not want to go to Cuba 
would be like a fire which would not 
burn — useless entirely. So no one got 
cursed for that business; but it is a pity 
that our nation finds it necessary to send 
cavalry to war on foot. It would be no 
worse if some day it should conclude to 
mount ‘‘bluejackets” for cavalry pur- 
poses, though doubtless the ‘* bluejackets” 
would *‘sit tight.” But where is the use 
of specialization? One might as well ask 
the nurse-girl to curry the family horse. 

So the transports gathered to Port Tam- 
pa, and the troops got on board, and the 
correspondents sallied down to their quar- 
ters, and then came a wait. A Spanish 
war-ship had loomed across the night of 
some watch-on-deck down off the Cuban 
coast. Telegrams flew from Washington 
to *‘ stop where you are.” The mules and 
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the correspondents were unloaded, and 
the whole enterprise waited. 

Here I might menticu a series of events 
which were amusing. The exigencies of 
the service left many young officers, be- 
hind, and these all wanted, very naturally, 
to go to Cuba and get properly shot, as 
all good soldiers should. They used their 
influence with the general officers in com- 
mand; they begged, they implored, and 
they explained deviously and ingeniously 
why the expedition needed their particu- 
lar services to insure success. The old 
generals, who appreciated the proper spirit 
which underlay this enthusiasm, smiled 
grimly as they turned ‘‘the young scamps” 
down. I used to laugh to myself when I 
overheard these interviews, for one could 
think of nothing so much as the school- 
boy days, when he used to beg off going 
to school for all sorts of reasons but the 
real one, which was a ball-game or a lit- 
tle shooting-trip. 

Presently the officials got the Spanish 
war-ship off their nerves, and the trans- 
ports sailed. Now it is so arranged in 
the world that I hate a ship in a com- 
pound, triple-expansion, forced - draught 
way. Barring the disgrace, give me “‘ ten 
days on the island.” Do anything to me, 
but do not have me entered on the list of 
It does not matter if I am to be 


a ship. 
the lordly proprietor of the finest yacht 
afloat, make me a feather in a sick chick- 
en’s tail on shore, and I will thank you. 
So it came about that I did an unusual 
amount of real suffering in consequence 
of living on the Seguranga during the 


long voyage to Cuba. I used to sit out 
on the after-deck and wonder why, at my 
time of life, I could not so arrange my af- 
fairs that I could keep off ships. I used 
to consider seriously if it would not bea 
good thing to jump overboard and let the 
leopard-sharks eat me, and have done with 
a miserable existence which I did not seem 
to be able to control. 

When the first landing was made, Gen- 
eral Shafter kept ali the correspondents 
and the foreign military attachés in his 
closed fist, and we all hated him mightily. 
We shall probably forgive him, but it will 
take some time. He did allow us to 
go ashore and see the famous interview 
which he and Admiral Sampson held with 
Garcia, and for the first time to behold 
the long lines of ragged Cuban patriots, 
and I was convinced that it was no mean 
or common impulse which kept up the 
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determination of these ragged, hungry 
souls. 

Then on the morning of the Jand- 
ing at Daiquiri the soldiers put on their 
blanket rolls,the navy boats and launches 
lay by the transports, and the light 
ships of Sampson's fleet ran slowly into 
the little bay and ‘‘turned everything 
loose ” on the quiet, palm-thatched village. 
A few fires were burning in the town, but 
otherwise it was quiet. After severely 
pounding the coast, the launches towed in 
the long lines of boats deep laden with 
soldiery, and the correspondents and for- 
eigners saw them go into the overhang- 
ing smoke. We held our breath. We 
expected a most desperate fight for the 
landing. After a time the smoke rolled 
away, and our people were on the beach, 
and not long after some men climbed the 
stcep hill on which stood a block-house, 
and we saw presently the stars and stripes 
break from the flag-staff. ‘‘They are 
Chinamen!” said a distinguished foreign 
soldier; and he went to the other side of 
the boat, and sat heavily down to his read- 
ing of our artillery drill regulations. 

We watched the horses and mules being 
thrown overboard, we saw the last soldiers 
going ashore, and we bothered General 
Shafter’s aid, the gallant Miley, until he 
put us all on shore in order to abate the 
awful nuisance of our presence. 

No one had any transportation in the 
campaign, not even colonels of regi- 
ments, except their good strong backs. 
It was for every man to personally carry 
all his own hotel accommodations; so we 
correspondents laid out our possessions on 
the deck, and for the third time sorted out 
what little we could take. I weighed a 
silver pocket-flask for some time, unde- 
cided as to the possibility of carriage. It 
is now in the woods of Cuba, or in the 
ragged pack of some Cuban soldier. We 
had finally three days of crackers, coffee, 
and pork in our haversacks, our canteens, 
rubber ponchos, cameras, and six-shooter 
—or practically what a soldier has. 

I moved out with the Sixth Cavalry a 
mile or so, and as it was late afternoon, 
we were ordered to bivouac. I sat on a 
hill, and down in the road below saw the 
long lines of troops pressing up the valley 
toward Siboney. When our troops got 
on the sand beach, each old soldier ad- 
justed his roll, shouldered his rifle, and 
started for Santiago, apparently by indi- 
vidual intuition. 
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The troops started, and kept marching 
just as fast as they could. They ran the 
Spaniards out of Siboney, and the cavalry 
brigade regularly marched down their re- 
treating columns at Las Guasimas, fought 
them up a defile, outflanked, and sent 
them flying into Santiago. I think our 
army would never have stopped until it 
cracked into the doomed city in column 
formation, if Shafter had not discovered 
this unlooked-for enterprise, and sent his 
personal aide on a fast horse with positive 
orders to halt until the ‘‘ cracker- line” 
could be fixed up behind them. 

In the morning I sat on the hill, and 
still along the road swung the hard- 
marching columns. The scales dropped 
from my eyes. I could feel the impulse, 
and still the Sixth was held by orders. 
I put on my “‘little hotel equipment,” 
bade my friends good-by, and ‘‘hit the 
road.” The sides of it were blue with 
cast-off uniforms. Coats and overcoats 
were strewn about, while the gray blank- 
ets lay in the camps just where the sol- 
diers had gotten up from them after the 
night’s rest. This I knew would happen. 


Men will not carry what they can get 
along without, unless they are made to; 
and it is a bad thing to ‘‘make” American 
soldiers, because they know what is good 


for them better than any one who sits in 
a roller-chair. In the tropics mid-day 
marching under heavy kits kills more 
men than damp sleeping at night. I 
used to think the biggest thing in Shaf- 
ter’s army was my pack. 

It was all so strange, this lonely tropic 
forest, and so hot. I fell in with a little 
bunch of headquarters cavalry orderlies, 
some with headquarters horses, and one 
with a mule dragging two wheels, which 
I cannot call a cart, on which General 
Young's stuff was tied. We met Cubans 
loitering along, their ponies loaded with 
abandoned soldier-clothes. Staff-officers 
on horseback came back and said that 
there had been a fight on beyond, and 
that Colonel Wood was killed and young 
Fish shot dead—that the Rough Riders 
were all done to pieces. There would be 
more fighting, and we pushed forward, 
sweating under the stifling heat of the 
jungle-choked road. We stopped and 
cracked cocoanuts to drink the milk. 
Once, in a sort of savanna, my companions 
halted and threw cartridges into their 
carbines. I saw two or three Spanish 
soldiers on ahead in some hills and brush. 
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We pressed on; but as the Spanish sol- 
diers did not seem to be concerned as to 
our presence, I allowed they were prob- 
ably Cubans who had taken clothes from 
dead Spanish soldiers, and so it turned 
out. The Cubans seem to know each 
other by scent, but it bothered the North- 
ern men to make a distinction between 
Spanish and Cuban, even when shown 
Spanish prisoners in order that they 
might recognize their enemy by sight. If 
a simple Cuban who stole Spanish soldier 
clothes could only know how nervous it 
made the trigger fingers of our regulars, 
he would have died of fright. He created 
the same feeling that a bear would, and 
the impulse to ‘* pull up and let go” was 
so instinetive and sudden with our men 
that I marvel more mistakes were not 
made. 

At night I lay up beside the road out- 
side of Siboney, and cooked my supper 
by a soldier fire, and lay down under a 
mango-tree on my rubber, with my haver- 
sack fora pillow. I could hear the shuf- 
fling of the marching troops, and see by 
the light of the fire near the road the 
white blanket rolls glint past its flame— 
tired, sweaty men, mysterious and silent 
too, but for the clank of tin cups and the 
monotonous shuffle of feet. 

In the early morning the field near me 
was covered with the cook-fires of infan- 
try, which had come in during the night. 
Presently a battery came dragging up, 
and was greeted with wild cheers from 
the infantry, who crowded up to the road. 
It was a great tribute to the guns; for 
here in the face of war the various arms 
realized their interdependence. It is asol- 
ace for cavalry to know that there is some 
good steady infantry in their rear, and it 
is a vast comfort for infantry to feel that 
their front and flanks are covered, and 
both of them like to have the shrapnel 
travelling their way when they ‘ go in.” 

At Siboney I saw the first wounded 
Rough Riders, and heard how they had 
behaved. From this time people began 
to know who this army doctor was, this 
Colonel Wood. Soldiers and. residents 
in the Southwest had known him ten 
years back. They knew Leonard Wood 
was a soldier, skin, bones, and brain, who 
travelled under the disguise of a doctor, 
and now they know more than this. 

Then I meta fellow-correspondent, Mr. 
John Fox, and we communed deeply. We 
had not seen this fight of the cavalry bri- 
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gade, and this was because we were not at 
the front. We would not let it happen 
again. We slung our packs and most 
industriously plodded up the Via del Rey 
until we got to within hailing distance 
of the picket posts, and he said: ‘* Now, 
Frederic, we will stay here. They will 
pull off no more fights of which we are 
not a party of the first part.” And stay 
we did. If General Lawton moved ahead, 
we went up and cultivated Lawton; but 
if General Chaffee got ahead, we were his 
friends, and gathered at his mess fire. To 
be popular with us it was necessary for a 
general to have command of the advance. 

But what satisfying soldiers Lawton 
and Chaffee are! Both seasoned, pro- 
fessional military types. Lawton, big 
and long, forceful, and with iron deter- 
mination. Chaffee, who never dismounts 
but for a little sleep during the darkest 
hours of the night, and whose head might 
have been presented to him by one of 
William's Norman barons. Such ahead! 
We used to sit around and study that 
head. It does not belong to the pe- 
riod; it is remote, when the race was 
young and strong; and it has “‘ warrior” 
sculptured in every line. It may seem 
trivial to you, but I must have people 
‘*look their part.”” That so many do not 
in this age is probably because men are 
so complicated; but ‘‘ war is a primitive 
art,” and that is the one objection I had 
to von Moltke, with his simple student 
face. He might have been anything. 
Chaffee is a soldier. 

The troops came pouring up the road, 
reeking under their packs, dusty, and 
with their eyes on the ground. Their 
faces were deeply lined, their beards 
stubby, but their minds were set on ‘ the 
front”—‘'on Santiago.” There was a 
suggestion of remorseless striving in their 
dogged stepping along, and it came to me 
that to turn them around would require 
some enterprise. I thought at the time 
that the Spanish commander would do 
well to assume the offensive, and march- 
ing down our flank, pierce the centre of 
the straggling column; but I have since 
changed my mind, because of the superior 
fighting ability which our men showed. 
It must be carefully remembered that, 
with the exception of three regiments of 
Shafter’s army, and even these were 
‘‘picked volunteers,” the whole com- 
mand was our regular army — trained 
men, physically superior to any in the 
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world, as any one will know who under- 
stands the requirements of our enlistment 
as against that of conscript troops; and 
they were expecting attack, and praying 
devoutly for it. Besides, at Las Guasi- 
mas we got the moral on the Spanish. 

Then came the ‘cracker problem.” 
The gallant Cabanais pushed his mules 
day and night. I thought they would 
go to pieces under the strain, and I think 
every ‘‘ packer” who worked on the San- 
tiago line will never forget it. Too much 
credit cannot be given them. The com- 
mand was sent into the field without its 
proper ratio of pack-mules, and I hope 
the blame of that will come home to 
some one some day. That was the di- 
rect and only cause of all the privation 
and delay which became so notable in 
Shafter’s operations. I cannot imagine 
a man who would recommend wagons 
for a tropical country during the rainy 
season. Such a one should not be cen- 
sured or reprimanded; he should be 
spanked with a slipper. 

So while the engineers built bridges, 
and the troops made roads behind them, 
and until we got ‘‘ three days’ crackers 
ahead” for the whole command, things 
siopped. The men were on half-rations, 
were out of tobacco, and it rained, rain- 
ed, rained. We were very miserable. 

Mr. John Fox and I had no cover to 
keep the rain out, and our determination 
to stay up in front hindered us from 
making friends with any one who had: 
Even the private soldiers had their dog- 
tents, but we had nothing except our 
two rubber ponchos. At evening, after 
we had ‘‘bummed” some crackers and 
coffee from some good-natured officer, 
we repaired to our neck of woods, and 
stood gazing at our mushy beds. It was 
good, soft, soggy mud, and on it, or rather 
in it, we laid one poncho, and over that 
we spread the other. 

“Say, Frederic, that means my death; 
I am subject to malaria.” 

‘**Exactly so, John. This cold of mine 
will end in congestion of the lungs, or 
possibly bronchial consumption. Can 
you suggest any remedy?” 

‘The fare to New York, ™ oni John, as 
we turned into our wallow. 

At last I had the good fortune to buy 
a horse from an invalided officer. It 
seemed great fortune, but it had its draw- 
back. I was ostracized by my fellow- 
correspondents. 
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All this time the reconnoissance of the 
works of Santiago and the outlying post 
of Caney was in progress. It was ru- 
mored that the forward movement would 
come, and being awakened by the bustle, 
I got up in the dark, and went gliding 
around until I managed to steal a good 
feed of oats for my horse. This is an im- 
portant truth as showing the demorali- 
zation of war. In the pale light I saw a 
staff - officer who was going to Caney, 
and I followed him. We overtook oth- 
ers, and finally came to a hill overlooking 
the ground which had been fought over so 
hard during the day. Capron’s battery 
was laying its guns, and back of the bat- 
tery were staff-officers and correspondents 
eagerly scanning the country with field- 
glasses. In rear of these stood the hardy 
First Infantry, picturesquely eager and 
dirty, while behind the hill were the bat- 
tery horses, out of harm’s way. 

The battery opened and knocked holes 
in the stone fort, but the fire did not ap- 
pear to depress the rifle-pits. Infantry 
in the jungle below us fired, and were 
briskly answered from the trenches. 

I had lost my canteen and wanted a 
drink of water, so I slowly rode back to a 
creek. I was thinking,when along came 
another correspondent. We discussed 
things, and thought Caney would easily 
fall before Lawton’s advance, but we had 
noticed a big movement of our troops 
toward Santiago, and we decided that we 
would return to the main road and see 
which promised best. Sure enough, the 
road was jammed with troops, and up 
the hill of El Poso went the horses of 
Grimes’s battery under whip and spur. 
Around El Poso ranch stood Cubans, 
and along the road the Rough Riders— 
Roosevelt's now, for Wood was a briga- 
dier. 

The battery took position, and behind 
it gathered the foreigners, naval and mil- 
itary, with staff-officers and correspond- 
ents. It was a picture such as may be 
seen ata manceuvre. Grimes fired a few 
shells toward Santiago, and directly came 
a shrill screaming shrapnel from the Span- 
ish lines. It burst over the Rough Rid- 
ers, and the manceuvre picture on the hill 
underwent a lively change. It was thor- 
oughly evident that the Spaniards had 
the range of everything in the country. 
They had studied it out. For myself, I 
fled, dragging my horse up the hill, out 
of range of Grimes’s inviting guns. Some 
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as gallant soldiers and some as daring cor- 
respondents as it is my pleasure to know 
did their legs proud there. The tall form 
of Major John Jacob Astor moved in my 
front in jack-vabbit bounds. Prussian, 
English,and Japanese correspondents, art- 
ists, all the news, and much high-class 
art and literature, were flushed, and went 
straddling up the hill before the first bar- 
rel of the Dons. Directly came the warn- 
ing scream of No. 2, and we dropped and 
hugged the ground like star-fish. Bang! 
right over us it exploded. I was dividing 
a small hollow with a distinguished col- 
onel of the staff. 

‘**Ts this thing allowed, Colonel?” 

** Oh, yes, indeed!” he said. ‘I don’t 
think we could stop those shrapnel.” 

And the next shell went into the bat- 
tery, killing and doing damage. Follow- 
ing shell were going into the helpless 
troops down in the road, and Grimes with- 
drew his battery for this cause. He had 
been premature. All this time no one’s 
glass could locate the fire of the Spanish 
guns, and we could see Capron’s smoke 
miles away on our right. Smoky powder 
belongs with arbalists and stone axes and 
United States ordnance officers, which 
things all belong in museums with other 
dusty rust. , 

Then I got far up on the hill, walking 
over the prostrate bodies of my old friends 
the Tenth Cavalry, who were hugging the 
hot ground to get away from the hotter 
shrapnel. There I met a clubmate from 
New York, and sundry good foreigners, 
notably the Prussian (Von Goetzen), and 
that lovely “‘old British salt” Paget, and 
the Japanese major, whose name I could 
never remember. We sat there. I lis- 
tened to much expert artillery talk,though 
the talk was not quite so impressive as the 
practice of that art. 

But the heat—let no man ever attempt 
that after Kipling’s ‘‘and the heat would 
make your blooming eyebrows crawl.” 

This hill was the point of vantage; it 
overlooked the flat jungle, San Juan 
hills, Santiago, and Caney, the whole vast 
country to the mountains which walled in 
the whole scene. I heard the experts talk, 
and I love military science, but I slowly 
thought to myself this is not my art— 
neither the science of troop movement nor 
the whole landscape. My art requires 
me to go down in the road where the 
human beings are who do these things 
which science dictates, in the landscape 
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which to me is overshadowed by their 
presence. I rode slowly, on account of 
the awful sun. Troops were standing 
every where, lying all about, moving reg- 
ularly up the jungle road toward Santia- 
go,and I wound my way along with them, 
saying, ‘* Gangway, please.” 

War is productive of so many results, 
things happen so awfully fast, men do 
such strange things, pictures make them- 
selves at every turn, the emotions are so 
tremendously strained, that what know- 
ledge I had fled away from my brain, and 
I was ina trance; and do you know, cheer- 
ful reader, I am not going to describe a 
battle to you. 

War, storms at sea, mountains, deserts, 
pests, and public calamities leave me with- 
out words. I simply said ‘‘Gangway” 
as I wormed my way up the fateful road 
to Santiago. Fellows I knew out West 
and up North and down South passed 
their word to me, and I felt that I was 
not alone. A shrapnel came shrieking 
down the road, and I got a drink of water 
from Colonel Garlington, and a cracker. 
The soldiers were lying alongside and the 
staff-officers were dismounted, also stop- 
ping quietly in the shade of the nearest 
bush. The column of troops was work- 


ing its way into the battle-line. 


‘*T must be going,” I said, and I mount- 
ed my good old mare—the colonel's 
horse. It was a_ tender, hand - raised 
trotting - horse, which came from Colo- 
rado, and was perfectly mannered. We 
were in love. 

The long columns of men on the road 
had never seen this condition before. It 
was their first baby. Oh,a few of the 
old soldiers had, but it was so long ago 
that this must have come to them almost 
as a new sensation. Battles are like other 
things in nature—no two the same. 

I could hear noises such as you can make 
if you strike quickly with a small walking- 
stick at a very few green leaves. Some of 
them were very nearand others more faint. 
They were the Mausers, and out in front 
through the jungle I could hear what 
sounded like a Fourth of July morning, 
when the boys are setting off their crack- 
ers. It struck me as new, strange, almost 
uneanny, because I wanted the roar of 
battle, which same I never did find. These 
long-range, smokeless boltsaresofar-reach- 
ing, and there is so little fuss, that a sol- 
dier is for hours under fire getting into 
the battle proper, and he has time to 
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think. That is hard when you consider 
the seriousness of what he is thinking 
about. The modern soldier must have 
moral quality; the guerilla is out of 
date. This new man may go through a 
war, be in a dozen battles, and survive a 
dozen wounds without seeing an enemy. 
This wovld be unusual, but easily might 
happen. All our soldiers of San Juan 
were for the most part of a day under 
fire, subject to wounds and death, before 
they had even a chance to know where 
the enemy was whom they were oppos- 
ing. To all appearance they were apa- 
thetic, standing or marching through the 
heat of the jungle. They flattened them- 
selves before the warning scream of the 
shrapnel, but that is the proper thing to 
do. Some good-natured fellow led the 
regimental mascot, which was a fice, or a 
fox-terrier. Really, the dog of war is a 
fox-terrier. Stanley took one through 
Africa. He is in all English regiments, 
and he is gradually getting into ours. His 
flag is short, but it sticks up straight on 
all oceasions, and he is a vagabond. Lo- 
cal ties must set lightly on soldiers and 
fox-terriers. 

Then came the light as I passed out of 
the jungle and forded San Juan River. 
The clicking in the leaves continued, and 
the fire-crackers rattled out in. front. 
‘*Get down, old man; you'll eatch one!” 
said an old alkali friend, and I got down, 
sitting there with the officers of the cav- 
alry brigade. But promptly some sur- 
geons came along, saying that it was the 
only safe place, and they began to dig the 
sand to level it. We, in consequence, 
moved out into the crackle, and I tied my 
horse with some others. 

‘**Too bad, old fellow,” I thought; ‘I 
should have left you behind. Modern rifle 
fire is rough on horses. They can’t liedown. 
But, you dear thing, you will have to take 
your chances.’ And then I looked at the 
preparation for the field hospital. It was 
altogether too suggestive. A man came, 
stooping over, with his arms drawn up, 
and hands flapping downward at the 
wrists. That is the way with all people 
when they are shot through the body, 
because they want to hold the torso steady, 
because if they don’t it hurts. Then the 
oncoming troops poured through the hole 
in the jungle which led to the San Juan 
River, which was our line of battle, as I 
supposed. I knew nothing of the plan of 
battle, and I have an odd conceit that no 
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one else did, but most all the line-offi- 
cers were schooled men, and they were 
able to put two and two together mighty 
fast, and in most instances faster than 
headquarters. When educated soldiers 
are thrown into a battle without under- 
standing, they understand themselves. 

As the troops came pouring across tlie 
ford they stooped as low as they anatom- 
ically could, and their faces were wild 
with excitement. The older officers stood 
up as straight as on parade. They may 
have done it through pride, or they 
may have known that it is better to be 
‘** drilled clean” than to have a long rang- 
ing wound. It was probably both ideas 
which stiffened them up so. 

Then came the curious old tube drawn 
by a big mule, and Borrowe with his 
squad of the Rough Riders. It was the 
dynamite-gun. The mule was unhooked 
and turned loose. The gun was trundled 
up the road and laid for a shot, but the 
cartridge stuck, and for a moment the 
cheerful grin left the red face of Bor- 
rowe. Only for a moment; for back he 
came, and he and his men scraped and 
whittled away at the thing until they got 
it fixed. The poor old mule lay down 
with a grunt and slowly died. The fire 
was now incessant. The bullets came 
like the rain. The horses lay down one 
after another as the Mausers found their 
billets. I tried to take mine to a place of 
safety, but a sharp-shooter potted at me, 
and I gave itup. There was no place of 
safety. For a long time our people did 
not understand these sharp-shooters in 
their rear, and I heard many men mur- 
mur that their own comrades were shoot- 
ing from behind. It was very demorali- 
zing to us, and on the Spaniards’ part a 
very desperate enterprise to lie deliberately 
back of our line; but of course, with bul- 
lets coming in to the front by the bucket- 
ful, no one could stop for the few tailing 
shots. The Spaniards were hidden in the 
mango-trees, and had smokeless powder. 

Now men came walking or were car- 
ried into the temporary hospital in astring. 
One beautiful boy was brought in by 
two tough, stringy, hairy old soldiers, his 
head hanging down behind. His shirt 
was off, and a big red spot shone brilliant- 
ly against his marblelike skin. They laid 
him tenderly down, and the surgeon 
stooped over him. His breath came in 
gasps. The doctor laid his arms across 
his breast, and shaking his head, turned 


to a man who held a wounded foot up to 
him, dumbly imploring aid, as a dog 
might. It made my nerves jump, looking 
at that grewsome hospital, sand-covered, 
with bleeding men, and yet it seemed to 
have fascinated me; but I gathered my- 
self and stole away. I went down the 
creek, keeping under the bank, and then 
out into the ‘‘scrub,” hunting for our line; 
but I could not find our line. The builets 
eut and clicked around, and a sharp- 
shooter nearly did for me. The thought 
came to me, what if I am hit out here in 
the bush while all alone? I shall never 
be found. I would go back to the road, 
where I should be discovered in such case ; 
and I ran quickly across a space that my 
sharp-shooting Spanish friend did not see 
me. After that I stuck to the road. As 
I passed along it through an open space I 
saw a half-dozen soldiers sitting under a 
tree. ‘‘ Look out—sharp-shooters!” they 
sang out. ‘‘ Wheet!” came a Mauser, and 
it was right next to my ear, and two 
more. Idropped in the tall guinea-grass, 
and crawled to the soldiers, and they stud- 
ied the mango-trees; but we could see no- 
thing. I think that episode cost me my 
sketch-book. I believe I lost it during 
the crawl, and our friend the Spaniard 
shot so well I wouldn’t trust him again. 

From the vantage of a little bank un- 
der a big tree I had my first glimpse of 
San Juan hill, and the bullets whistled 
about. One would ‘‘tumble” on a tree 
or ricochet from the earth, and then they 
shrieked. Our men out in front were fir- 
ing, but I could not see them. I had no 
idea that our people were to assault that 
hill—I thought at the time such an at- 
tempt would be unsuccessful. I could see 
with my powerful glass the white lines 
of the Spanish intrenchments. I did not 
understand how our men could stay out 
there under that gruelling, and got back 
into the safety of a low bank. 

A soldier said, while his stricken com- 
panions were grunting around him, 
‘** Boys, I have got to go one way or the 
other, pretty damn quick.” Directly I 
heard our line yelling, and even then did 
not suppose it was an assault. . 

Then the Mausers came in a contin- 
uous whistle. I crawled along to a new 
place and finally got sight of the fort, 
and just then I could distinguish our blue 
soldiers on the hill-top, and I also noticed 
that the Mauser bullets rained no more. 
Then I started after. The country was 
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alive with wounded men—some to die in 
the dreary jungle, some to get their hap- 
py home-draft, but all to be miserable. 
Only a handful of men got to the top, 
where they broke out a flag and cheered. 
‘‘Cheer” is the word for that sound. 
You have got to hear it once where it 
means so much, and ever after you will 
grin when Americans make that noise. 

San Juan was taken by infantry and 
dismounted cavalry of the United States 
regular army without the aid of artillery. 
It was the most glorious feat of arms I 
ever heard of, considering every condi- 
tion. It was done without grub, without 
reserves of either ammunition or men, 
under tropical conditions. It was a 
storm of intrenched heights, held by vet- 
eran troops armed with modern guns, 
supported by artillery, and no other 
troops on the earth would have even 
thought they could take San Juan 
heights, let alone doing it. 

I followed on and up the hill. Our 
men sat about in little bunches in the 
pea-green guinea-grass, exhausted. <A 
young officer of the Twenty-fourth, who 
was very much excited, threw his arms 
about me, and pointing to twenty - five 
big negro infantrymen sitting near, said, 
‘That's all—that is all that is left of 
’ and the 


the Twenty-fourth Infantry,’ 
tears ran off his mustache. 
Farther on another officer sat with his 


arms around his knees. I knew him for 
one of these analytical chaps—a bit of a 
philosopher—too highly organized—so as 
to be morese. ‘‘I don’t know whether I 
am brave or not. Now there is S——; he 
don’t mind this sort of thing. I think—” 

‘*Oh, blow your philosophy!” I inter- 
rupted. ‘If you were not brave, you 
would not be here.” 

The Spanish trenches were full of dead 
men in the most curious attitudes, while 
about on the ground lay others, mostly 
on their backs, and nearly all shot in the 
head. Their set teeth shone through their 
parted lips, and they were horrible. The 
life never runs so high in a man as it does 
when he is charging on the field of battle; 
death never seems so still and positive. 

Troops were moving over to the right, 
where there was firing. A battery came 
up and went into position, but was driven 
back by rifle fire. Our batteries with 
their smoky powder could not keep guns 
manned in the face of the Mausers. Then, 
with gestures much the same as a woman 
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makes when she is herding chickens, the 
officers pushed the men over the hill. 
They went crawling. The Spanish were 
trying to retake the hill. We were short 
of ammunition. I threw off my hat and 
crawled forward to have a look through 
my glass at the beyond. I could hard- 
ly see our troops crouching in the grass 
beside me, though many officers stood up. 
The air was absolutely crowded with Span- 
ish bullets. There was a continuous whis- 
tle. The shrapnel came screaming over. 
A ball struck in front of me, and filled my 
hair and face with sand, some of which I 
did not get out for days. It jolted my 
glass and my nerves, and I beat a mas- 
terly retreat, crawling rapidly backwards, 
for a reason which I will let you guess. 
The small-arms rattled; now and then a 
wounded man came back and started for 
the rear, some of them shot in the face, 
bleeding hideously. 

‘** How goes it?” I asked one. 

**Ammunition! ammunition!” said the 
man, forgetful of his wound. 

I helped «a man to the field hospital, 
and got my horse. The lucky mare was 
untouched. She was one of three ani- 
mals not hit out of a dozen tied or left 
at the hospital. One of these was an 
enormous mule, loaded down with what 
was probably officers’ blanket rolls, which 
stood sidewise quietly as only a mule can 
all day, and the last I saw of him he was 
alive. Two fine officers’ chargers lay at 
his feet, one dead and the other unable to 
rise, and suffering pathetically. The mule 
was in such an exposed position that I 
did not care to unpack him, and Captain 
Miley would not let any one shoot a horse, 
for fear of the demoralizing effect of fire 
in the rear. 

A trumpeter brought in a tine officer’s 
horse, which staggered around in a circle. 
I saw an English sabre on the saddle, and 
recognized it as Lieutenant Short’s, and 
indeed I knew the horse too. He was 
the fine thoroughbred which that officer 
rode in Madison Square military tourna- 
ment last winter, when drilling the Sixth 
Cavalry. The trumpeter got the saddle 
off, and the poor brute staggered around 
with a bewildered look in his eager eyes, 
shot in the stifle-joint, I thought; and 
then he sat down in the creek as a dog 
would on a hot day. The suffering of 
animals on a battle-field is most impres- 
sive to one who cares for them. 

I again started out to the hill, along 
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with a pack-train loaded with ammu- 
nition. A mule went down, and bul- 
lets and shell were coming over the hill 
aplenty. The wounded going to the rear 
cheered the ammunition, and when it was 
unpacked at the front, the soldiers seized 
it like gold. They lifted a box in the 
air and dropped it on one corner, which 
smashed it open. 

‘**Now we can hold San Juan hill 
against them garlics—hey, son!” yelled a 
happy cavalryman to a doughboy. 

‘* You bet—until we starve to death.” 

‘*Starve nothin’—we'll eat them gun- 
teams.” 

Well, well, I said, I have no receipt for 
licking the kind of troops these boys rep- 
resent. And yet some of the generals 
wanted to retreat. 

Having had nothing to eat this day, I 
thought to go back to headquarters camp 
and rustle something. Besides, I was sick. 
But beyond the hill, down the road, it was 
very dangerous, while on the hill we were 
safe. ‘*‘ Wait for a lull; one will come 
soon,” advised an old soldier. It is a 
curious thing that battle firing comes 
like a big wind, and has its lulls. Now it 
was getting dark, aud during a lull I went 
back. I gave a wounded man a ride to 
the field hospital, but I found I was too 
I had been ill 


>] 


weak myself to walk far. 
during the whole campaign, and latterly 
had fever, which, taken together with the 
heat, sleeping in the mud, marching, and 
insufficient food, had done for me. 

The sight of that road as I wound my 
way down it was something I cannot de- 


scribe. The rear of a battle. All the 
broken spirits, bloody bodies, hopeless, 
helpless suffering which drags its weary 
length to the rear, are so much more ap- 
palling than anything else in the world 
that words won't mean anything to one 
who has not seen it. Men half naked, men 
sitting down on the road-side utterly 
spent, men hopping on one foot with a 
rifle for a crutch, men out of their minds 
from sunstroke, men dead, and men dying. 
Officers came by white as this paper, car- 
ried on rude litters made by their devoted 
soldiers, or borne on their backs. I got 
some food about ten o'clock and lay down. 
I was in the rear at headquarters, and 
there were no bullets and shells crack- 
ing about my ears, but I found my nerves 
very unsettled. During the day I had 
discovered no particular nervousness in 
myself, quite contrary to my expecta- 
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tions, since I am a nervous man, but 
there in the comparative quiet of the 
woods the reaction came. Other fel- 
lows felt the same, and we compared 
notes. Art and literature under Mauser 
fire is a jerky business; it cannot be prop- 
erly systematized. I declared that I 
would in the future paint ‘set pieces for 
dining-rooms.” Dining-rooms are so much 
more amusing than camps. The novelist 
allowed that he would be forced to go 
home and complete ‘*The Romance of a 
Quart Bottle.” The explorer declared that 
his treatise on the ** Flora of Bar Harbor” 
was promised to his publishers. 

Soldiers always joke after a battle. 
They have to loosen the strings, or they 
will snap. There was a dropping fire in 
the front, and we understood our fellows 
were intrenching. Though I had gotten 
up that morning at half past three, it was 
nearly that time again before I went to 
sleep. The fever and the strong soldier- 
coffee banished sleep; then, again, I could 
not get the white bodies which lay in the 
moonlight, with the dark spots on them, 
out of my mind. Most of the dead on 
modern battle-fields are half naked, be- 
cause of the ‘first-aid bandage.” They 
take their shirts off, or their pantaloons, 
put on the dressing, and die that way. 

It is well to bear in mind the difference 
in the point of view of an artist or a cor- 
respondent, and a soldier. One has his 
duties, his responsibilities, or his gun, and 
he is on the firing line under great excite- 
ment, with his reputation at stake. The 
other stalks through the middle distance, 
seeing the fight and its immediate results, 
the wounded; lying down by a dead body, 
mayhap, when the bullets come quickly; 
he will share no glory; he has only the 
responsibility of seeing clearly what he 
must tell; and he must keep his nerve. 
I think the soldier sleeps better nights. 

The next day I started again for the 
front, dismounted, but I only got to El 
Poso Hill. I lay down under a bank by 
the creek. I had the fever. I only got 
up to drink deeply of the dirty water. The 
heat was intense. The re-enforcing troops 
marched slowly up the road. The shells 
came railroading down through the jun- 
gle, but these troops went on, calm, steady, 
like true Americans. I made my way 
back to our camp, and lay there until 
nightfall, making up my mind and un- 
making it as to my physical condition, 
until I concluded that I had “‘ finished.” 
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BISMARCK. 


BY SIDNEY 


WHITMAN. 


Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehn.*—Favst. 


NOME years ago I happened to call on 
S a friend at the Foreign Office in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, and was shown 
into one of the waiting-rooms by the 
functionary in attendance. The walls 
of the capacious apartment were filled 
with bookeases, the shelves of which 
seemed to groan under the weight of the 
books they contained. Glancing around, 
I noticed that they were almost all works 
of a political character, in various lan- 
guages, principally concerning events of 
the last forty years. By far the greater 
number among these naturally dealt more 
or less with the political career of Prince 
Bismarck. Enough material was here 
to bid the most omnivorous reader pause 
and ask himself, how is it possible to read 
or write anything about Bismarck which 
is not already fully dealt with here? To 
classify these innumerable books of ref- 
erence which treat of him might in itself 
well prove a task beyond the capacity of 
most of us. And yet even their study is 
not sufficient; for the story of Bismarck’s 
life embraces so many distinct phases, 
as that of statesman, diplomatist, political 
economist, man of letters—orator, if you 
will—that a whole flood of literature, 
hardly yet at high-water mark, must be 
mastered before it be possible to give a 
full account of his career. And when 
this is done, there still remains the task 
of sympathizing with the. man and ap- 
preciating the work of his life. Other- 
wise it must be impossible to do justice 
to him. 

In other words, only one who is fa- 
miliar with the history of Europe since 
the Reformation grasps the fact, and 
rejoices over it, that a united Germany 
in the centre of the Continent has 
given poor old Europe another chance 
of living up to a vigorous, healthy 
standard amid so many signs of senile 
decay—only such can be fair to him 
who worked successfully towards so de- 

* The imprint of my days on earth 
Shall not perish in wons of time. 
Vou. XVCII.—No. 582.—119* 


vout a consummation. It is as the part 
creator of a new ideal world in Eu- 
rope, in which the influence of money 
alone is not yet omnipotent, in which the 
duty of the unit to the state, authority, 
discipline, and subordination in the in- 
terest of the community are still living 
realities; a country in which pauperism 
and mob-law have not yet sapped the 
foundations of its virile character —as 
such it is that Bismarck will be known 
to the world. And upon that basis he 
must be judged and appreciated. As he 
once said to a Frenchman: ‘‘ Your Caesars 
were Romans who strove for the mastery 
of the world. We are only Germans— 
we are satisfied with our own bounda- 
ries.” This is truly so, and forms one of 
Bismarck’s many claims to the recogni- 
tion of the world. Yet hardly had he 
closed his eyes before a deluge of cut 
and dried biographical summaries floods 
the world, and pass supreme judgment— 
where, for the present at least, this must 
be a task far beyond our powers. Hence 
the opinions expressed, however deftly 
they may be put together in faultless 
literary style, must in most instances be 
far more interesting as indications of the 
exiguous limitations of those expressing 
them than as affording us any reliable 
instruction whatever on the character of 
Germany’s greatest son. In the eyes of 
one, Bismarck was an essentially vain 
man; to another, his was a cruel, bru- 
tal nature; to a third, his conduct dur- 
ing the last years of his life had best 
be passed over and allowed to drop into 
oblivion. Is it really necessary to stop 
to ask ourselves here who are these cen- 
sors—who are these pharisaic pygmies 
who intrude their opinions upon us in 
the pinchbeck garb of obituary critics 
and censors? Unlike the passing of the 
mob-flatterer—the typical demagogue— 
Bismarck’s death does not bring with it 
the obligation to sum up the man in all 
haste to-day in view of the possibility that 


. he may be forgotten, aye, perhaps anath- 
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ematized, to-morrow. Bismarck’s mem- 
ory is in no need of such haste, and we 
need be in no hurry to render insincere, 


.trumpery homage to it. He will live 


on with his work; thus there is no ne- 
cessity to be in a hurry to sum up its 
record. 

Now, above all other times, whilst 
still under the overpowering impression 
of the passing of this colossal figure, 
looming, lingering far beyond human 
proportions in the imagination of a hum- 
ble friend, it were indeed impossible to 
do more than present a few stray mem- 
ories of one I was privileged to know 
somewhat intimately in life. Thus my 
words can possess no better value than 
that of a muffled note of sympathy—of 
homage to the memory of a great and 
good man. To attempt to do more were 
to endeavor to describe the salient points 
of some huge Alpine landscape whilst 
yet standing at sunset in close proximity, 
in the black shadow of its frowning bowl- 
ders. 

The dominant impression which gov- 
erns thought and feeling for the mo- 
ment must be that with Bismarck the 
last and the greatest of the extraordinary 
men who created the German Empire of 
to-day has sunk into the grave. With 
Bismarck, whose life has drawn such 
deep furrows across our time, the great 
period impressed for all futurity with the 
hall-mark of his master-mind has come to 
an end. 


Most of us can remember the grunt 
of relief which weak-kneed mortality in- 
dulged in, from one end of Europe to the 
other, when this colossus of sturdy will- 
power was suddenly removed from off 
the fearsome public chest in the month 
of March, 1890. To the English-speaking 
people the episode is rendered unforgetta- 
ble by the memorable cartoon of Punch 
entitled ‘‘ Dropping the Pilot.” That 
event furnishes still a sad comment on 
the innate meanness of human nature, 
as such. We have only to remember 
how, even in his own northern home— 
not in South Germany — nearly every 
organ of the press threw Bismarck over 
with damning faint praise, and bent in 
Byzantine servility to greet the rising 
sun. The Hamburger Nachrichten fur- 
nished a glorious exception here, and ever 
since has passed current as Bismarck’s 
body-organ. In one sense this designa- 


tion was a perfectly true one, namely, 
that the Hamburger Nachrichten re- 
mained Bismarck’s body-organ in tle 
same way in which a trusty knight forms 
a body-guard to the leader he is pledged 
to defend at the risk of his life and prop- 
erty. 

To the outward world, however—par- 
ticularly to that section thereof which, 
with some excuse, has long ceased in its 
heart of hearts to believe in the existence 
of such impedimenta as honor, upright- 
ness, and unselfish devotion to an ideal 
—the championship of the Hamburger 
Nachrichten meant that the Hamburger 
Nachrichten was paid by Bismarck for its 
services, or, at the very least, that the pa- 
per shrewdly calculated it would mean 
good business to its exchequer to pose as 
the solitary oracle of the dethroned Titan. 
Fortunately for the honor of German 
journalism, neither one nor the other ver- 
sion is correct. The Hamburger Nach- 
richten, although a wealthy paper, risked 
a great deal at the time in taking up Bis- 
marck’s cause. But it fearlessly took the 
risk, at the bidding, not of its proprietors, 
but of its leading spirit, Dr. Emil Hart- 
meyer, its editor, a very different sort of 
independent editor to the man people are 
accustomed to fancy as a German editor, 
when they foully libel the German press 
and sneer at its want of independence. 
With Dr. Hartmeyer his championship 
was a matter of enthusiastic convic 
tion. 

On one occasion, even, things were so 
threatening—it was during the Caprivi 
period, when, to the weak-stomached, it 
looked as if state prosecution were in 
store for the hermit of Friedrichsruh— 
that the proprietors and those in charge 
of the paper grew nervous, and tele- 
graphed to Dr. Hartmeyer, who was at 
Ems at the time, whether it might not 
be advisable to haul down the Bismarck 
standard. ‘‘ Nie und nimmermehr,’* was 
sturdy Hartmeyer’s telegraphic reply. 
‘* Furchtlos und Treut is the motto of 
Wiirtemberg. It shall be ourstoo. We 
stick to Bismarck.” 

This state of affairs—this sturdy, hon- 
orable championship of a conviction be- 
yond the reach of bribery, purchase, or 
intimidation — was well known to the 
Bismarck family, and was always, down 
to the last, appreciated by them as only 
appreciation can exist among those who, 

* No and nevermore. + Fearless and faithful. 
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possessing honor themselves, rejoice to 
welcome its existence in the breast of 
their fellow-men. The idea that the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, much less a 
man of the stamp of Dr. Hartmeyer, cal- 
culated the cost of the line the paper 
took, was one that would always have 
been scouted as an unworthy aspersion 
at Friedrichsruh. It was not in the 
Prince’s nature, neither is it in the com- 
position of Herbert Bismarck, to harbor 
mean suspicions where it is pleasurable 
to rejoice over fearless action. Also, I 
can state from personal knowledge, which 
I gained on the spot at the time, that it 
never entered Prince Bismarck’s mind to 
suppose that it could ‘* pay” to champion 
one who in his first paroxysm of disap- 
pointment and rage he firmly believed to 
have been deserted, if not betrayed, by ail. 
In fact, nobody was so surprised at the 
cyclonic turn of the tide in 1892 as the 
Bismarck family themselves, which only 
proves their innate modesty, their lack of 
what has been considered a pardonable 
degree of self-estimation. 

Another idea which obtained almost 
universal currency was that Prince Bis- 
marck, or at least Count Herbert, in- 
spired articles, if they did not actually 
write them from day to day for the col- 


umns of their faithful Hamburg organ. 
As a matter of fact, it was only at rare 
intervals that direct communication took 


place between Friedrichsruh and _ the 
Hamburger Nachrichten. It is true that 
on all festive occasiens a representative 
of the paper was admitted in preference 
and before the representative of any other 
paper—sometimes, in fact, the Hambur- 
ger Nachrichten alone was admitted to 
the house. But I have been at Fried- 
richsruh repeatedly for several days in 
succession without seeing any represent- 
ative of the press. Also, on the occa- 
sion of the eightieth birthday of Prince 
Bismarck, when the Rectors of all the 
German universities gathered together 
and were received privately in the draw- 
ing-room in the forenoon, I did not even 
see a representative of the Hamburger 
Nachrichten. But all this is not of great 
importance, for Bismarck’s secretary was 
always there to send any special commu- 
nication privately in the Prince’s name 
to the paper; and besides, Dr. Hartmeyer 
was always so thoroughly in touch with 
Bismarck’s whole political creed that a 
hint from time to time, or a few minutes’ 
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conversation at rare intervals, was all that 
was needed in order to enable his paper 
to hurl the Bismarek Philippika most 
effectively day by day at the heads of the 
Prince’s antagonists. 


Bismarck’s keen interest in everything 
appertaining to nature is well known. 
Particularly during the latter years of 
his life, this sympathy seemed to grow 
in proportion as leisure afforded him in- 
creased opportunities for looking efter 
his estates and observing the thousand 
and one phenomena associated with life 
in the country. He was particularly fond 
of strolling in the grounds of Friedrichs- 
ruh before lunch-time or in the afternoon 
before dinner. If a visitor happened to 
be staying in the house whose compan- 
ionship was congenial to him, Bismarck 
would send his man-servant Pinnow up 
to his room to inquire whether he would 
like to accompany his Highness for 
a walk. Of such an occasion a friend 
relates the following anecdote, which has 
not hitherto been published: 

‘* You know how fond he was of watch- 
ing the deer, the water-fowl, the flight 
of birds. It was a habit of his at cer- 
tain hours of the day—by preference tow- 
ards sunset—to stroll into the grounds 
and sit upon the rough wooden bench 
in the corner of the field in which, on 
the occasion of his eightieth birthday, 
the Emperor had gathered together quite 
a military force to do honor to him. Op- 
posite this bench you may have noticed 
a number of old dead trees. They are a 
favorite resort of starlings, and Bismarck 
used to sit there by the hour and watch 
them. When he arrived they began to 
twitter, for they knew him, and he knew 
them too. He would point out to me 
which family inhabited such and such a 
tree. He even seemed to be able to dis- 
tinguish each individual starling belong- 
ing to a group. It was in the afternoon 
of the 31st of March, 1894. He was vis- 
ibly pleased with the chorus of welcome 
which greeted his arrival on the part of 
the birds. ‘How happy they are!’ he said. 
‘They know nothing of the troubles of this 
world. They are well fed, and they love 
those who are kind to them, and in their 
turn are grateful for kindness.’ Sudden- 
ly the Prince, who had been sitting in.the 
middle of the rough wooden seat, rose up 
and said to me, ‘ Won't you sit down? 
I replied: ‘Thank you. I am afraid the 
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seat will not support the weight of two 
people.’ Bismarck then apologized for 
sitting down alone, saying that he could 
not walk any more the long distances he 
used to walk only a few years previously. 
Then pointing to the starlings, who were 
twittering in the sinking sun—it was 
about two hours before the torch - light 
procession of 8000 Hamburgers took place 
in honor of his birthday on the morrow— 
he said to me, ‘ They go to bed and rise 
up @ithout these pains which rack me so 
sorely.’ With this he put his handker- 
chief to his right cheek. I asked if no- 
thing could be done to alleviate the pain, 
whereupon he replied: ‘Thirty years of 
responsibility, such as I have had on my 
shoulders, do not leave a man’s body un- 
tried. I have had many and many a 
sleepless night. How often was I obliged 
to decide within a moment’s notice, as it 
were, and without having anybody to as- 
sist me, on matters upon which war or 
peace in Europe depended! So that I 
have had no time to think over my own 
aches and pains until they became past 
curing. Now it is too late.’ Then he 
looked up at the dead trees, and seeing 
that they were deserted by the starlings, 
he said: ‘Sie sind weggeflogen. Nun 
koennen wir auch gehen.’ ”’* 

Now that I have quoted my friend, 
I will continue his interesting remin- 
iscences as he confided them to me: 

‘*The next day being Bismarck’s birth- 
day, there was a big family dinner party 
at Friedrichsruh. Covers were laid in 
two separate rooms, in the further one of 
which I had taken my seat at table. Af- 
ter dinner the Prince, who was in excel- 
lent spirits, called me in, and, in his kind, 
inimitable way, addressed me. 

*** We have not seen each other for a 
long time. I think we might drink a 
pint of champagne together.’ He in- 
dicated an excellent French brand. 

‘** Why only a pint, your Highness?’ 
I replied. 

‘** Very well,’ Bismarck said, turning 
to his man-servant. ‘Pinnow, bring us 
a whole bottle.’ 

‘‘Somebody present thereupon men- 
tioned that German champagne was com- 
ing into fashion, and that some of it was 
very good. 

‘***T do not think so,’ said Bismarck. 
‘At least it is not good for me, since my 
stomach does not take to it. I remember, 


* They have flown away. Now we can go too. 
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on one occasion,’ continued the Prince, 
‘I was dining with his Gracious Majesty.* 
I had some champagne in my glass, the 
taste of which made me suspicious. When 
the butler again passed round the table I 
tried to get a look at the label on the bot- 
tle, but this was impossible, for a napkin 
was wrapped round it. I then turned 
to the Emperor to inquire the name of 
the particular brand, when his Majesty 
blurted out that it was indeed German 
champagne — Deutscher Schaumwein. 
‘*Yes,” the Emperor said; ‘‘I drink it 
from motives of economy, as I have a 
large family, and I have strongly recom- 
mended it to my officers for the same rea- 
son. Then I also drink it from patriotic 
motives.” Thereupon I said to the Em- 
peror, ‘‘ With me, your Majesty, patriot- 
ism stops short at the region of my stom- 
ach,” ’ (meaning, of course, that patriotism 
has its seat in the heart).” 

On another occasion—it was in 1893— 
Eugen Wolf, the well-known traveller 
and writer, came on a visit to the Prince, 
after having passed through Rome, and 
having had an audience with the Pope. 
‘*The Pope asked me where I was going 
to on leaving Rome. I told him that I 
was going back home to Germany, and 
that my first object would be to pay my 
respects to Prince Bismarck, who had 
hitherto always received me. The Pope 
thereupon said: ‘Il Principe di Bismarck! 
Do not forget to greet him from me.’ So, 
when I arrived at Friedrichsruh, I told 
the Prince that I had greetings from Rome 
to deliver to him. ‘Oh! indeed!’ said 
Bismarck. ‘I suppose you have paid a 
visit to the Pope. How fares the health of 
the Holy Father? I must tell you that I 
always got on very well indeed with him. 
He even gave me his highest decoration, 
mounted in brilliants. It was only that 
confounded [verflixte] little Excellency 
{Windthorst] whom I could not manage 
to get along with.’” 


No man could have had less taste for 
dogmatical discussions than Bismarck, 
and yet his was essentially a religious 
nature. A deep sense of reverence and 
true humility in face of the enigmas of 
nature was among the mainsprings of his 
religious feeling. On one occasion he ex- 
pressed himself to Herr von Poschinger 
with regard to the doctrine of metempsy- 


* This must have been between 1888 and 1890, 
as the present Emperor is meant.—S. W. 
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chosis—a doctrine in which Count Moltke 
was also deeply interested. With Bis- 
marck it may have been only a fleeting, 
fanciful thought—as Herr von Poschinger 
assures me it was—but what Bismarck 
said on the subject was eminently char- 
acteristic of the man. ‘‘If I had to choose 
the form in which I should prefer to live 
again,” he said, ‘‘I am not so sure that I 
should not like to be an ant. You see,” 
he said, ‘‘that little creature lives in a 
state of perfect political organization; 
every one of them is obliged to work— 
lead a useful life—every one is industri- 
ous. There is complete subordination, 
discipline, and order among the ants. 
They are happy, for they work.” 

Those who are apt to judge Bismarck’s 
character by the impression conveyed in 
reading accounts of his dealings with his 
opponents would naturally suppose him to 
have been a man of very strong and pas- 
sionate likes and dislikes. If so, it is at 
least beyond doubt that in private life 
never a word passed his lips of a nature 
to lend countenance to such an assump- 
tion. Whether it was that he stood above 
the emotions of smaller men I am unable 
to tell, but I can vouch for the fact that 
I never heard him express a single opin- 
ion which I could construe as conveying 
an intense feeling or dislike for either 
man, beast, or doctrine. I mention this 
because in some parts it has become al- 
most natural to expect an occasional out- 
burst of indignation, of noble scorn, on 
the part of those who, from time to time, 
have taken upon themselves the task of 
pointing to a higher life by denouncing 
the mean motives of their opponents in 
the every-day struggle of pushful ambi- 
tion. Bismarck had nothing of that in his 
composition. Neither did he bother him- 
self much about the spiritual welfare of 
other people. He seemed to be perfectly 
content to let them take their chance with 
him in the realm of Frederick the Great, 
where everybody is supposed to obtain 
salvation in his own way. A certain 
dispassionate—may I say philosophic?— 
calm was also noticeable in him when- 
ever deceased persons were mentioned in 
his presence, even when they were such 
for whom he had eutertained a feel- 
ing of attachment when alive. The 
conventional expressions of sympathy 
for those who had gone before, sorrow 
or pity for the dead—such sentiments 
rarely crossed his lips. Although im- 
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bued with true piety, he would speak of 
the dead — of his friend Motley, for in- 
stance, to whom he was sincerely attach- 
ed—by recalling some quaint incident of 
their joint youth, but more in a jocular, 
whole - hearted, sympathetic manner, en- 
tirely free from the sad thought that the 
old friend had now for years past been 
dead. Death in itself seemed, after all, 
only a natural incident to him, in which 
nearly all his friends had preceded him. 
Thus to waste any conventional words 
about so natural a matter was repugnant 
to him. There were, indeed, exceptions 
to this attitude, and these were when 
anything concerning the death of the 
Emperor William, or latterly of his wife, 
was mentioned. These were indeed ten- 
der memories to him. On the other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that Bis- 
marck’s life was singularly free from 
the misfortune common to so many of us 
—that of losing prematurely those near 
and dear to us. Bismarck never lost a 
child, and his favorite sister, Baroness 
von Arnim, survives him. 


One day at lunch,some years ago, Prince 
Bismarck said to me: ‘I have just been 
reading one of my old speeches. It wasde- 
livered so many years ago that the whole 
matter came upon me with a certain degree 
of novelty. In fact, I was quite surprised 
to find that I had ever spoken thus. I can’t 
make out now where I got all those ideas 
from, and I am perfectly sure’ I should 
not be equal to such an effort now.” His 
words bore the impress of evident sincer- 
ity—a childlike surprise at his own for- 
mer intellectual powers, which, in his in- 
nate modesty, he really fancied had left 
him in his old age, whereas down to his 
eightieth birthday, and even later, he was 
still capable of delivering speeches, every 
word of which went home with pristine 
force to the hearts of thousands of hearers. 

Much has been written about Bismarck 
as a public speaker—for his published 
speeches fill twelve bulky volumes—and a 
deal of argument has been spent to prove 
that he was indeed no orator. In a cer- 
tain sense this is and must be true. For 
if there was one thing he loathed, it was 
the art of the rhetorician—the born mob- 
hypnotizer. He was no actor; he could 
be none, since he disliked the very rudi- 
ments of the art—self-conscious pose. But 
this does not mean that Bismarck could 
not speak effectively. This does not mean 
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that he has not spoken with more lasting 
effect to a whole nation than have a full 
generation of gifted orators, intoxicated 
with their own phraseology, whose efforts 
fade from human memory ere scarce the 
echo of their voice has died away. Bis- 
marck was a child of Goethe herein—that 
he believed with Goethe: 

Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen 

Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein.* 


This is to say, volubility of speech, too 
fluent readiness with empty phrases, was 
repugnant to him; it excited his suspi- 
cion. Thus he never prepared himself 
for a speech. When in Parliament he 
got his facts together beforehand on im- 
portant occasions. That was all. Their 
enunciation he left to chance. On the 
various occasions I have heard him ad- 
dress large audiences at Friedrichsruh— 
even several times in one day—he nev- 
er, so far as I could tell or judge, pre- 
pared himself in the least for the or- 
deal, or, I would venture to assert, even 
thought what he was going to say, five 
minutes beforehand. What he had to 
say seemed to come to him in the 
course of each sentence, which he always 
brought out slowly, even jerkily, but 
with a ‘‘something” behind it which 
made the listener feel confident ‘‘ this 
man is not going to lose the thread of 
what he is about to say, for it is of ada- 
mant.”” To hear him speak in public 
was to receive the impression that he was 
continuously engaged in a grim wrestle 
with his inner self to force out what a 
rugged nature refused to yield up without 
a struggle, the clear crystals of his pellu- 
cid mind. Also, the effect on his audi- 
ence in such cases was electrical. They 
seemed to partake breathlessly in the 
physical struggle they were witnessing. 
I have seen stout men weep at his words. 
To read his speeches one would never 
think that their delivery had been a la- 
bor, although one cheerfully undertaken 
—an ordeal, though he got through free 
from any particle of nervousness, at least 
so far as outward evidence could enable 
one to judge. But such it always was. 

In comparison with the prodigious effect 
Bismarck’s voice produced on his hearers 
it was one of limited power, slightly high 
in piteh, but by no means sharp in tone. 
There was always something distinguish- 

* For there just where ideas are lacking 

A word comes handy in the nick of time. 


ed and agreeable in its timbre. Even 
when speaking before thousands it still 
retained the subdued character of a gen- 
tleman’s voice holding casual converse at 
his own dinner table, bare of every trick 
of affectation or of the knowledge of the 
effect it might produce. Thus everything 
he said went straight to the hearer’s heart, 
as only a voice can do which is entirely 
free from the suspicion of comedy or in- 
sincerity. 

According to the testimony of every- 
body with whom I have spoken who had 
ever known Bismarck personally, it would 
be impossible to imagine a man in pri- 
vate life more spontaneously cordial, 
one to all appearance more completely 
unconscious of his transcendent intel- 
lectual powers, let alone of his dazzling 
worldly position. But here the testi- 
mony of John Lothrop Motley, the his- 
torian, may well take precedence of all 
others. It takes precedence not only on 
account of its being the opinion of so em- 
inent an authority, but also because Mot- 
ley met Bismarck as a fellow-student, 
then again in the early years of his polit- 
ical career, when he was Prussian mem- 
ber of the Diet in Frankfort on the Main, 
and, lastly, after the 1870 war, when he 
was at the very height of his greatness 
and popularity. Thus Motley’s opportu- 
nities of observing him may be said to 
embrace the most striking periods of Bis- 
marck’s life. Writing to his wife from 
Frankfort, on the 27th of July, 1855, Mot- 
ley says: 

\ ‘‘ I cannot express to you how cordial- 
ly he received me.* If I had been his 
brother, instead of an old friend, he could 
not have shown more warmth and affec- 
tionate delight in seeing me. I find I like 
him even better than I thought I did; and 
you know how high an opinion I always 
expressed of his talents and disposition. 
He is a man of very noble character, and 
of very great powers of mind.” 

And let us bear in mind that this judg- 
ment was given a few years before Bis- 
marck became the best-hated man through- 
out Germany. 

Again, in the year 1872, Motley writes 
from Varzin: ‘‘The intense affection 
which he has for his wife and children is 
delightful to contemplate, and, as you 
may imagine, he is absolutely worshipped 
by them. The week passed here is some- 


* It was the first time they had met since leaving 
the universities of Géttingen and Berlin, 
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thing for Lily and me to remember for 
the rest of our lives. The parting was 
painful to me, for Heaven knows when I 
shall ever see him again.... I never can 
adequately express to you how kind and 
affectionate they have all been to us. 
She* is kindness and cordiality itself, and 
we have felt all the time as if we were 
part of the family. As for Bismarck him- 
self, my impressions of his bigness have 
increased rather than diminished by this 
renewed intimacy.” 

In another passage of Motley’s corre- 
spondencet he lays particular stress upon 
the total absence of calculation for effect, 
or of a sense of his own huge proportions 
—which was so striking a feature of Bis- 
marck in private life, however much he 
may have impressed the weight of his per- 
sonality upon those he contended with in 
the struggle of politics. Indeed, his man- 
ner towards the humblest ink-slinger who 
was ever favored with an invitation to 
take a seat at his hospitable board was as 
simple and as charming as ever it could 
be towards the most exalted in the land. 
More than this, no worldly position, how- 
ever exalted, was a safe passport to his 
appreciation, or even that of his noble 
consort. 

One morning—it was in the spring of 
1892—he did not feel at all well; he had 
had a bad night. The day before, a num- 
ber of Hamburg admirers had had a pic- 
nie in the forest, and had prevailed on 
Prince Bismarck to drive out to join 
them, and even to partake of a draught 
of some infernal champagne or Moselle 
cup in their honor. It was shrewdly 
suspected in the family that this gusta- 
tion was the cause of the matutinal ma- 
laise about*which Princess Bismarck had 
worried herself overnight—as was her 
wont, devoted soul. He sat.down on a 
garden seat, and in answer to the query 
of a friend, replied that he did not feel at 
all well—he feared it was that picnic. 

‘* Yes, Durchlaucht,” said his compan- 
ion, half jestingly. ‘‘The Princess says 
that in these matters you will not let any- 
body advise you—that, in fact, you are 
incorrigible.” 

‘Yes, that is all very well,” he re- 

* Princess Bismarck. 

+ “The truth is, he is so entirely simple, so full 
of laissez-aller, that one is obliged to be saying to 
one’s self all the time: This is the great Bismarck, 
the greatest living man, and one of the greatest 


historical characters that have ever lived,” ete. 
Vol. ii., p. 340. 


plied, good-humoredly, almost pathetical- 
ly. ‘*‘ What would you have me do in 
such a case? I cannot be discourteous.” 

No, indeed. Strange as it may seem 
in the Man of Blood and Iron, he could 
not be discourteous to people — though 
others were not always as considerate to 
him. Professor Lenbach, than whom per- 
haps nobody except Professor Schwenin- 
ger knew Bismarck so intimately, once 
teld me: ‘‘In all the years I have known 
Prince Bismarck I only remember him 
speaking hastily on one solitary occasion. 
A man-servant had shut the door with a 
bang. Bismarck rang the bell, and when 
he appeared, told the man sharply that 
he was to leave at the end of his month. 
About a quarter of an hour afterwards 
he rang the bell again, and said, in a 
mollified voice, ‘You may stay.’ That 
was all.” 


Some of Prince Bismarck’s fervent ad- 
mirers would have us believe that he 
was a man essentially cast in a certain 
mould which admitted of no after-varia- 
tion in form, texture, or composition. As 
a matter of fact, no man could have been 
more than he was the product of long 
continuous felicitous development. No- 
thing about that man of the perky Ro- 
man patrician, strutting the Forum ere 
manhood scarce attained, spouting the 
stale wisdom of middle age—glibly caught 
up and assimilated long before the expe- 
rience of life had lent sincerity and back- 
bone to his thoughts. The following let- 
ter, written in Bismarck’s university days 
to a friend, is interesting both as an ex- 
ample of young Bismarck’s English and 
as bringing before us at a glance the con- 
trast between the boisterous rollicking 
student and the great Chancellor of mid- 
dle age: 


My DEAR AsTLEY,—You have been so kind 
as to allow me to ask you for some English 
books—a kindness which I shall be glad to 
take profit of. I am sure that old Shake- 
speare’s works make part of your library, and 
I would be greatly obliged to you if you would 
send me the volumes containing Richard III. 
and Hamlet. We are here just in the same 
state as you have left us; our friend Nor- 
cott is just as tipsy after dinner as he ever 
has been; Savigny is as copious in words as 
ever he was; and Montebello is as good-look- 
ing as you have seen him and nothing else. 
As for me,I am a little half-seas-over too; but 
I am as much your friend as I learned to be it 
so in the few days I had the pleasure of see- 
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ing you. You will pardon me that I write to 
you in so bad English as I do; I hope that I 
shall learn it better. If you will not come 
here before the time, you may be sure that I 
shall make you a visit in the month of An- 
gust, and “that then we shall meet again in 
thunder, lightning, or in rain.” Till there 
wishes you good-bye, your most sincere 
BISMARCK. 


The love of Shakespeare, which filled 
him through life, is already evident here; 
but in his mastery of the English lan- 
guage, as in everything else, he made 
steady progress in the course of his life. 
When I was privileged to know him 
Prince Bismarck spoke English nearly 
faultlessly, and scarcely with any foreign 
accent at all. He disposed of an aston- 
ishing vocabulary of English words, and 
fairly surprised me one day during a 
drive in the country by calling a num- 
ber of agricultural implements and other 
things connected with country life by 
their English names. 


During the last months of his life Bis- 
marck saw very few visitors, and spent 
a deal of his time in reading. He always 
had a great partiality for everything ap- 
pertaining to the history of the first Na- 
poleon, and read with avidity any books 
dealing however indirectly with the great 
Corsican’s marvellous career. One of 
the last books he read was General Mar- 
bot’s Mémoires, which interested him 
greatly. Also Emile Zola’s works at- 
tracted his attention of late; he read the 
Débdcle, Rome, Lourdes, and Paris, one 
after the other. He was somewhat dis- 
appointed with the last three, and ex- 
pressed himself with regard to Rome 
that it reminded him of a traveller's 
guide-book in its labored compilation. 
The Débdcle was more to his liking. But 
what particularly struck him was the 
fearless manner in which Zola therein 
told hard truths of his countrymen. Bis- 
marek even expressed himself openly to 
the effect that, after reading the Débdcle, 
he was not at all surprised that the 
French were making such a dea@ set at 
Zola. For he had committed the unpar- 
donable crime of telling them the truth. 

Almost down to his very last hour Bis- 
marck retained that keen sense of humor 
for which he was famous all through life 
—though latterly, with declining health, 
a pathetically sad note mingled with 
it now and then to remind the hearer 


that although his mind was as clear as 
ever, yet the blade was rapidly using up 
the sorely tried scabbard. During the 
last week of his life the Gymnastic Union 
of Germany, which had assembled at 
Hamburg, wanted to pay him a visit. 
He still found a joke for the oceasion, for 
in sending them word that he regretted 
he could not receive them, Bismarck add- 
ed, ‘‘I regret my inability all the more 
since I have been a gymnast myself dur- 
ing the last few days, for I have been 
standing on my head” (a German ex- 
pression conveying the meaning of, ‘‘I 
have been at sixes and sevens”’—in dis- 
order—ill). 

To Professor Lenbach, who, parting 
from him after his eightieth birthday, 
said he trusted Bismarck might yet have 
many happy years in store for him, he re- 
plied: ‘‘ My dear Lenbach, the first eighty 
years of a man’s life are always the hap- 
piest.” 

Even more recent] y—last year—in say- 
ing good-by, Lenbach again expressed the 
hope that his friend should see still some 
happy days. To this Bismarck replied: 
‘‘There is only one happy day left for 
me. It will be the one on which I shall 
not wake up again.”’ Bismarck lived ex- 
actly within a day to see one thousand 
months, 

The day after his death I was sitting 
with Professor Schweninger on the hill 
where Bismarck is to find his last resting- 
place. Schweninger was bemoaning his 
death—which had left him without any 
ambition to live for. ‘‘ For nobody will 
ever be like him, either in personal dis- 
tinction, in refinement of feeling, or in 
the truly regal proportions which were 
those of this unique man. You knew 
him too, so you will understand me when 
I say that in his composition there was 
something of the tenderness of a woman, 
very much of the naiveté of a child, and 
all the qualities of a man.” And then 
Schweninger proceeded to tell me of the 
peculiarly pathetic fact that all Bismarck’s 
favorite dogs had died before him. ‘‘ Not 
a single one was left to whine its sorrow 
o’er his funeral bier.” 


The circumstances attending Bismarck’s 
death —the almost austere privacy en- 
forced by the Bismarck family, which 
marked so strong a contrast to the pomp 
which attended Count Moltke’s funeral, 
and the fact that the Emperor did not see 





BISMARCK. 


him again in death, and, lastly, the fact 
that his offer of a public funeral was ac- 
cepted by the family—all this gave rise to 
much comment. Some people went so 
far as to hint that the word had gone 
forth from tine dead man’s funeral bier— 
‘* You cast him off in life; you shall not 
see his features in death.” I do not 
think there is any reliable evidence to 
bear out the contention that such were 
the motives which swayed the Bismarck 
family at that supreme moment of an- 
guish and sorrow. On the contrary, I 
am almost sure that the two causes which 
dictated the course things took were, in 
the first place, the exiguous, almost im- 
possible conditions of the house at Fried- 
richsruh, and then, above all, the deter- 
mination of Herbert Bismarck to carry 
out to the letter what were known to 
have been the last wishes of his great fa- 
ther himself. Moltke was a soldier with- 
out a family of his own, and he died in 
the capital, in the huge building which 
serves as the headquarters of the German 
General Staff. Thus all the conditions for 
funeral pomp and display were ready at 
hand, whereas these were all absent at 
Friedrichsruh. Besides—and this may 
have been the most potent factor—it was 
well known at Friedrichsruh that Bis- 
marck hated and detested those ‘ first- 
class state funerals”? which, as show in- 
stitutions, take rank immediately after a 
gala performance at the opera, and in 
which the living pageant— particularly 
the principal mourners—are die Haupt- 
personen, the centre-pieces, and not the 
dead whom it is intended to honor. As 
Professor Schweninger said to me on the 
morrow of Bismarck’s death: 

‘* You must know that Bismarck had a 
peculiar horror of what he used to call 
humorously a first-class funeral —‘ ein 
Leichenbegiingniss erster Giite,’ as the 
Berliners term it. He was even apt to 
dub the ceremonies attending his depart- 
ure from Berlin as a first-class funeral. 
Hence his determination to fix during his 
lifetime where he would like to rest was 
doubtlessly dictated by his strong aver- 
sion to a formal public funeral. Yes, 
here he will have a cathedral all to him- 
self, arched over by the oaks and beeches 
he loved so well. And although I must 
needs leave him here in solitude, I shall 
always make a pilgrimage to his resting- 
place on April 1, his hallowed birthday.” 

That the determination of the family— 
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or rather of its present chief, Prince Her- 
bert Bismarck —to carry out faithfully 
the evident wishes of his father should 
have excited adverse comment, particu- 
larly in other countries, was only to be 
expected, and might well have been passed 
over in silence. That, however, a Ger- 
man paper could have been found which 
did not seruple to tell its readers -that 
‘feven English papers have drawn atten- 
tion to the impropriety of Prince Herbert 
Bismarck’s behavior in this matter” is, 
to say the least of it, almost scandalous. 
I am sure there can be no English jour- 
nalist between Land’s End and John o’ 
Groat’s who, if asked privately his candid 
opinion, would be prepared to assert that 
he would be competent to judge what a 
man such as Herbert Bismarck should do 
or leave undone at the bier of his idol- 
ized father. There are certain things 
which are too monstrous for words, and 
this presumption and its citation by a 
German newspaper seems to me to be one 
of them. 

Yet, monstrous as it is, I fear it will 
admit of a very natural explanation. 
There is still something of the Hotspur 
blood in the Bismarck family, something 
of those Plantagenet days yet lingering 
in their veins, which makes them un- 
willing to regulate the dictates of the 
heart by the staid methods many are 
forced to learn and adopt nowadays. 
When these are obliged to narrow down 
their conduct to the grim necessity of 
supplying the world with their best at 
the price of thirteen to a dozen and two 
and a half discount for cash, the Bis- 
marcks are under no such direful obli- 
gation. Rather do such as they at times 
incline to 


dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned Honor by the locks ; 
So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corrival all her dignities: 
But out upon this half-faced fellowship! 


There is too much of the clank of 
chain armor and spurs about all this for 
it to be brought comfortably down? to 
the every-day level of a latter-day cash 
basis, and thus to avoid jarring on our 
critical instincts, our sense of propriety. 

I was one of the very few—I do not 
think they were a dozen in all outside 
the family household—who were allowed 
to see the great German Chancellor on 
his death-bed. 
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He lay in death exactly in the same 
position which was habitual to him when 
asleep. His head was turned towards 
the left and slightly bent down on the 
chest. Each arm was stretched out at 
full length somewhat irregularly over 
the bedelothes. Thus even his position 
in death might be termed a mute protest 
against the meaningless conventionality 
he hated so cordially when alive. In his 
left hand he held a white rose, placed 
there by Professor Sch weninger, and three 
dark red roses from an Austrian lady 
friend and admirer. His features wore a 
calm expression of proud imposing dig- 
nity—something of the majestic repose 
typical of some of those Teuton busts to 
be seen in the Roman Gallery of the Brit- 
ish Museum. But the impression of the 
whole gaunt rugged figure as it lay there, 
with extended arms, like branches of 
trees, was more that of some monarch 
of the woods who, after laying low in- 
numerable enemies, has been felled at 
last in his turn by the grim scytheman 
Thanatos. 

Professor Lenbach, who was with me 
at the time at Friedrichsrul, subsequent- 
ly gave me his impression of Bismarck as 
he lay dead, as follows: 

‘* Bismarck looks simple and dignified, 
very much in death as in life, though of 
course paler. The hands, always beauti- 
ful, have become more delicate still; but 
death has not changed him as it did 
Déllinger, who in life had a somewhat 
reddish face, which in death was idealized 
almost to marble, like a cameo. Bismarck 
looked himself, noble and dignified in 
death.” 


Now that he is gone, it only remains 


to be said that in an ideal sense Bismarck 
is still to-day as much alive as ever Goethe 
has been since his death. Some of his 
pregnant sayings have already become 
part and parcel of the German language. 
Many passages of his speeches reveal the 
imagination of a poet, whose utterances 
latterly claim a place among the classics 
of his country. His political teachings 
are there for the guidance of those in- 
trusted with the destinies of the German 
Empire, and those who may presume to 
act in opposition to his precepts will find 
unwelcome monition rise up over his 
grave to warn them of the consequences. 
I firmly believe that this living on of his, 
this true immortality, will gain in strength 
as the years roll on—more particularly 
in the democratic and yet more truly 
hero- worshipping south of Germany, 
where, whilst still living, he was revered 
almost as a demigod. 

He was, in truth—to apply words writ- 
ten by one who admired him and was in 
return appreciated (Thomas Carlyle)— 
‘*A lynx-eyed, fiery man, with the spirit 
of an old knight in him. More of a 
hero than any modern I have seen for a 
long time; a singular veracity one finds 
in him, not in his words alone, but in his 
actions, judgments, aims, in all that he 
thinks, and does, and says, which indeed I 
have observed is the root of all greatness 
or real worth in human creatures, and 
properly the first, as also the earliest, at- 
tribute of what we call genius among 
men.” And then again the following: 
‘*The man does leave his mark behind 
him, ineffaceable, beneficial to all, malef- 
icent to noue. Anarchic stupidity is wide 
as the night; victorious wisdom is but as 
a lamp in it, shining here and there.” 


HER ANSWER. 


BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 


\ THAT would it be to shine as one small star— 
Where day ebbs last across the bar 


Of gold horizon rim? 


One small star seen 


Through apple blooms of white and green? 

With the May crescent moon to lie awake 
Decking the sky for love’s own sake, 

Lest the short night fall dark o’er one dear head? 
That would be heaven,—the maiden said! 
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THE LADY 





NE May morning Elisha Jenkins stood at 
( his accustomed post behind the soda- 
fountain in the corner drug-shop. An un- 
usual atmosphere of excitement and expec- 
tancy pervaded the premises, for the circus 
procession was about to pass by, and eager 
children with their calmer parents crowded 
around the doors and windows. 

Elisha, although twenty-one years old, was 
a timid, unsophisticated youth of singularly 
limited experience. He took a childlike in- 
terest in seeing the first outriders appear, and 
when the elephants and camels went by, his 
jaw dropped, his eyes dilated with delight, 
and his heart beat fast to keep time with the 
band. Viewed from the outside, his narrow, 
pinched little face, flattened to the window- 
pane and set in a framework of malt bottles, 
looked like an advertisement of “ Before Tak- 
ing,” but he was too completely absorbed in 
the proceedings outside to have any thought 
for himself. 

Some obstruction in the street caused the 
procession to pause for a moment, and fate or- 
dained that directly in front of Saunders and 
Russell’s drug-shop the lions’ cage should 
come to a dead stop. Sitting inside, with two 
splendid creatures at her feet, was a tall, mas- 
sive woman, clad in flowing garments which 
had onee been white. A gilded crown rested 
on her golden hair, and one hand grasped a 
sceptre, while an incongruous pistol hanging 
from her girdle implied that the more regal 
symbol of law and order was for ornament 
alone. The two lions seemed sleepy and 
bored. They saw the humor of their position, 
but were too good-natured to interfere with 
their queen’s success by devouring, her, so they 
smiled lazily, and exchanged winks with those 
of the onlookers who were capable of appre- 
ciating the situation. 

Elisha Jenkins was not one of these. His 
attention was riveted on the wonderful lady 
who had the courage thus to endanger her 
life. It seemed to him that he was at last 
gazing upon the ideal woman, She was on 
so heroic a seale as to be almost masculine ; 
but her yellow hair fell over her shoulders in 
profuse masses, and gave her the touch of 
femininity that, in Elisha’s eyes, converted her 
into a goddess. 

It was only since his twenty-first birthday 
that Elisha’s interest in the opposite sex had 
become at all personal; but with a slight 
increase of salary this young man’s fancy 
had lightly turned to thoughts of marriage. 
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Only once had he progressed so far in a flirta- 
tion as to present ten cents’ worth of gumdrops 
(which he bought of himself) to a buxom 
blond beauty whose task it was to clean the 
steps and vestibule of a house on the opposite 
side of the street. 


A woman’s garb that phantom wore, 
And fiercely swept the marble floor. 


But this fair Rosaline had only lightly 
touched possibilities of affection in Elisha, 
which did not awake into love until he first 
looked upon his Juliet in the den of lions, and 
his heart recognized in her its sovereign lady. 
Her name—not Capulet, but Montague—stared 
at him from the top of the cage; and no name, 
he thought, could better have suited her: 

* 


MISS MINERVA MONTAGUE, 
QUEEN OF THE LIONS. 


Elisha’s heart leaped up as he saw that his 
divinity was still unwedded, for in its own 
homely language his soul had echoed Juliet’s 
exclamation when she first looked upon her 
Romeo. In his excitement he rushed out of 
the shop and stood as near to the curbstone 
as he could push himself. All shyness left 
him under the influence of the strongest emo- 
tion he had ever felt. With a magnificent 
gesture he flung a quarter of a dollar to a di- 
minutive flower-girl at his side, snatched a red 
rose from her basket, and running after the 
lions’ cage, threw his trophy between the bars. 

Miss Minerva Montague stooped, picked up 
the flower, and fastening it in her girdle, 
bowed and smiled her acknowledgments to her 
blushing admirer. 

He had made her look at him! She had 
known who it was that had flung the rose at 
her feet! From that moment he was in a de- 
lirious dream. All day his thoughts were with 
his heart, and that was in the second tent, 
with the fair lion- tamer, whom he was de- 
termined to see again as soon as his duties at 
the soda-fountain should be over. 

Evening came at last, and the little apothe- 
cary was almost the first at the tent door. 
He hurried inside, inhaling the scents of saw- 
dust and fur as if they had been the perfumes 
of Arabia. The lions were there, among their 
lesser brothers, but their queen had not yet 
assumed her evening sway. 

Elisha did not enjoy being so near witetie 
that seemed to him dangerous, even when be- 
hind iron bars, and soon went into the larger 
tent, where he waited breathlessly for the mo- 
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ment when Minerva should illumine the ring 
with her presence. 

He had not to wait long. To the strains 
of “See, the conquering hero comes!” ‘the 
lions’ cage entered, drawn by milk - white 
horses. Once more Minerva was between the 
lions; but this time one happy beast was rest- 
ing his head on her knees, and her mus- 
cular but shapely arm encircled his tawny 
neck, 


She that perforce robs lions of their hearts 
May easily win a druggist’s. 


Elisha could not conceal his agitation. 
“Oh, do be careful! Do take care!” he heard 
himself saying, loud enough to cause amuse- 
ment to his neighbors— but he was unconscious 
of himself, 

The cavalcade went slowly around the ring 
and passed out, amid the applause of the peo- 
ple, the rustling accompaniment of breaking 
peanut shells,and the appreciative munching 
of pop-corn. Elisha slipped from his seat and 
followed at a respectful distance. With trem- 
bling fingers he pressed a piece of silver into 
the willing hand of some functionary in uni- 
form, and took a modest position at the door 
of the tent into which the lions’ cage had dis- 
appeared, 

“I—I wish to speak to—to Miss Minerva 
Montague,” he said in a nervous whisper, 
trying to assume tbe manner of a habitual 
haunter of greenrooms. 

“Yes, sir; she’ll be out directly. I'll tell 
her you’re waitin’,” replied the official, depart- 
ing with an alacrity which only bribery could 
have induced. In a few moments he returned. 
“Miss Higgins says she don’t know who you 
be,” he announced; “but she says she’ll be 
goin’ outer that side entrance in five min- 
utes, an’ if you’ve any business with her, you 
can wait there.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said Elisha, polite- 
ly, “ but I don’t know Miss Higgins. It’s Miss 
Montague I want to see—Miss Minerva Mon- 
tague.” 

“Same person,” replied the man of many 
buttons. “Stage name, Minerva Montague. 
Real name, Matilda Higgins.” 

This was a trifle disillusionizing, but Elisha 
reflected that her character and her physique 
certainly belonged to a Minerva, not a Matil- 
da. He waited at the appointed tryst for a 
long five minutes, until the flap of the tent 
door was pushed aside and a large woman 
stepped out, énveloped in a black “ gossamer” 
water-proof (the kind that rolls up small), and 
wearing a hat covered with bedraggled red 
plumes. 

“Well, if you ain’t the little feller that 
threw me the rose!” cried a good-natured 
voice. “I thought it was awful cute of you 
to think of doin’ it.” 

““Are—are you Miss Minerva Montague ?” 
asked Elisha, timidly approaching her and 
raising his bat. 





“Yes; I’m Matilda Higgins. I look kind o’ 
different in this rig, don’t I?” 

The electric light shone relentlessly on her 
painted cheeks and the few wisps of black 
hair showing beneath her hat. 

“Yes, you do—at least — that is — well, I 
thought you had yellow hair,” stammered poor 
Elisha. “ But I wanted to see you to tell you 
how much I admire you for riding in the lions’ 
cage. It—it’s splendid of you, I think. I 
should never dare to—” 

“Oh, that ain’t anything,” cried the ama- 
zon, in tones scornful of her own prowess. 
“Why, the lions are as quiet as lambs, and I 
only get into the cage after they’ve had a 
good squaré meal. Besides, if they did get 
mad, I’d shoot ’em. But they know me, an’ 
they kuow I ain’t afraid. I don’t know what 
’tis to be afraid of anything.” 

“Oh dear, just think of that!” exclaimed 
Elisha, feebly. 

“You can walk along with me to the place 
where I’m stoppin’,” the damsel went on. “I 
hate sleepin’ in the tent. It’s more genteel to 
have a place outside, an’ I’ve always been used 
to genteel surroundin’s. The Female Contor- 
tionist and the Mysterious Lady don’t seem to 
mind, but it’s the one thing I’m kind o’ set 
about. Ido like to sleep in a house.” 

Elisha hurried along by her side with short, 
nervous steps. The top of his head was on a 
level with her chin, and he was quite over- 
powered by her physical and- moral superi- 
ority. 

“Why did you want to see me, anyway ?” 
Minerva demanded, after a silence, during 
which Elisha had been trying to think of 
some appropriate remark. 

“Why—why—I admired you awfully this 
morning,” he said, so incoherently that she 
had to incline her ear to catch his words. 
“ve been thinking about you all day. I 
just conldn’t keep away from you. That’s 
why I’m here.” 

“ Well, well, to think of that!” said Minerva, 
evidently much flattered. “ An’ what’s your 
name ?” 

“My name’s Elisha Jenkins, and I work in 
a drug-shop. I have my evenings free,” he 
added, with some pride. 

“Then come and see me evenin’s, after the 
performance. I get through before half past 
eight, an’ ’'d be real glad to see you. You 
ain’t married, I s’pose? You're real young- 
lookin’.” 

“No, I ain’t married,” Elisha confessed, after 
a second’s pause, during which the idea flashed 
into his mind that he might plead guilty to a 
wife and seven children, and then’ disappear 
forever. But when, after the acknowledg- 
ment of his nnattached condition, he left Miss 
Higgins at the door of her shabby little board- 
ing-house, it was with the understanding that 
he was to call at half past eight the next 
evening, and take her—or be taken by her— 
for a walk. 





THE DRAWER. 


After this things progressed rapidly. Every 
evening the ill-matched couple started forth 
to some place of amusement, or spent an hour 
on some secluded bench in a public park. 
Matilda Higgins, or Minerva, as Elisha pre- 
ferred to call her, carried on most of the con- 
versation, and sometimes her startling and 
picturesque revelations concerning life at the 
circus caused the modest hairs of her escort to 
stand on end with surprise and horror. Many 
of his childlike illusions were cruelly dispelled 
by the wisdom of Minerva. 

He had not yet dared to speak to her of love, 
but neither did he dare to postpone the sub- 
ject much longer. If eourting must be done, 
he hoped that she would do it. She was to 
be in town but one week more, and he thought, 
with mingled dread and hope, that their pres- 
ent indefinite relations must soon end. The 
decisive moment came one evening when they 
were sitting on a damp bench by the shores 
of an artificial pond. 

‘“’Lisha,” the lady said, “you know I can 
never leave the circus. I just love my life 
there, an’ the manager promises me more work 
an’ a raise of salary later on. He thinks I can 
do some snake-charmin’ for him next season, 
besides the lion-tamin’ 

Elisha murmured his congratulations. 

“Look here, ’Lisha,”’ Minerva said, facing 
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him suddenly. “Here you've been keepin’ 
steady company with me for over a week, an’ 
you ’ain’t never said a word about our gettin’ 
married. You don’t seem like those 
sneakin’, deceivin’ kind o’ men that think ev- 
ery woman’s as disrespectable as they be them- 
Aw’ I think it’s time I knew your in- 
tentions.” 
Elisha took 
come, 


one o’ 


selves. 


a long breath. His hour had 
He must prove himself a man of honor. 

“No, Minerva, I ain’t one of those kind of 
men,” he said, grandly, “ an’ ld like to see one 
of’em come near you. They wouldn’t dare to, 
not when I’m here.” The heroism of his own 
words inspired him. “Of course I want to 
marry you, just whenever you're willing. Isup- 
posed you understood that without my saying 
so.” 

“Well, I gness I did,” Minerva confessed 
coyly, taking ber lover’s hand fondly in hers. 
“Aw Pvethonught up such a beautiful plan for 
our weddin’! You see, I never forget my pro- 
fession, even when I’m with you. I’m always 
tryin’ to think up some novelty that will take 
with the public, an’ I’ve got an elegant idea 
this time, an’ you’re to be in it too. I won't 
tell you a word about it till ’ve spoken to the 
manager, but you’re sure to be real pleased.” 
She chuckled to herself, and Elisha felt his 
knees trembling with apprehension. 
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“ Will—will I have to join the cireus ?” he 
asked, timidly. 

“Well, I guess you'd better get free from 
sellin’ fizzes right away,” his fianeée an- 
nounced, decidedly. “I’m sure I can get you 
somethin’ to do, even if it’s only goin’ round 
with pop-corn and lemonade at first. Per- 
haps later on you can help me with the 
snakes.” 

A low groan escaped from poor Elisha. 

“You don’t think you'd like to give up the 
circus and settle down here quietly with me ?” 
he asked, tentatively. ‘“‘Some time I shall be 
a real apothecary’s clerk, putting ap prescrip- 
tions—and then—then we should be very 
happy,” he ended, lamely. 

“ Me, the wife of an apothecary? Well, | 
guess not!” cried the Queen of the Lions, 
laughing aloud. “’Lisha Jenkins, you do beat 
all. No. You're to travel round with us, and 
do any odd jobs that turn up; then later we'll 
see. Vl get hold o’ Mr. Williams to-morrow, 
an’ talk to him. We'll be married Saturday 
hnight,so you can be seein’ about the license, 
an’ Vill ’tend to the rest o’ the business. Vl 
tell you all about it to-morrow night.” 

The next evening, when Elisha rang the 
boarding-house bell, Minerva rushed forward, 
and after greeting her lover with a resounding 
salute, dragged him into the untidy little sit- 
ting-room, and in a tone of great excitement 
commanded lim to sit beside ber. 

“Mr. Williams is just wild over my plan,” 
she exclaimed. “He says it ’ll be the biggest 
drawiw’ card we’ve had for years; an’ what’s 
more, he’s goin’ to give me a good share o’ the 
profits—awn’ me’s you, you know, or will be, 
then—so chirk up, old boy, an’ don’t seem so 
anxious. Look at this! To-morrow there'll 
be three thousand of ’em to distribute all over 
the city.” Minerva put a green poster into 
Klisha’s trembling hands. “That tells the 
whole thing, and in elegant language too.” 

Elisha’s dazed eyes read the following au- 
nouncement : 


UNIQUE EVENT! 
MARRIAGE IN THE LIONS’ DEN!!! 


On Saturday Evening, May 27th, 
Directly after the Regular Performance, 


A WEDDING 
will be celebrated in the 
LIONS’ CAGE 
In the Smaller Tent. 
MISS MINERVA MONTAGUE, 
The Celebrated Lion-Tamer, 
has at last yielded to the shafts of Cupid, 
and consented to wed 


MR. ELISUA JENKINS, 


one of the well-known 
Society-Leaders of this City. 





A prominent clergyman has kindly volunteered 
his services. 





The Happy Pair will hold a Reception 
immediately after the Ceremony 





Come and see 
LOVE AMONG THE LIONS! 
Bring the little ones to see 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST! 


Deaem, ODL...» 000.0 05002c00000s¢es 10 Cents 


Elisha collapsed utterly. “Oh, Minerva!” 
he groaned, “I suppose ’m an awful coward, 
but 1 don’t feel as if I could go through with 
this. The lions don’t know me—they’ll see 
that Pm afraid —and they'll eat me,” he ended, 
feebly. 

“They'd be ashamed to eat such a chicken- 
livered thing as you!” the scornful lady re- 
plied. “ But there,’Lisha, I dou’t want to be 
hard on you. I s’pose you can’t help bein’ a 
coward; it’s because you're so weak an’ little. 
Never mind; I'll protect you.” She gave him a 
loving slap on the back which almost knocked 
him off the sofa. “I tell you I know those 
lions, aw they’re gentlemen, that’s what they 
are. They wouldu’t take advantage of your 
bein’ in their house on a matter of business. I 


thought you'd be real pleased to see your name 
’ 





in such big letters, and as a society-leader too,’ 

“Oh, Iam pleased at that,” replied Elisha, 
with an effort, feeling that he had been un- 
gracious. “But you will see that the lions have 
had a good dinner that night, won’t you ?” 

“Of course I will,” she responded, heartily, 
“an’ Vil take you to see the lions to-morrow, 
an’ they’ll be real pleasant if I tell’em who 
you be. At’ Ive thought of somethin’ that 
ain’t goin’ to be put on the bills. You see, the 
puvlie likes to have things done on a hand- 
some scale, an’ TL don’t want to have anything 
mean about my weddin’, anyway. Soe I’m goin’ 
to give people more’n their money’s worth, an’ 
throw in the Fat Lady an’ the Livi Skeleton.” 

“Throw them in the lions’ cage?” asked the 
bewildered bridegroom, vow proof against sur- 
prises. 

“No, you stupid! Throw ’em in for ten 
cents. I thought ’twould be kind o’ nice to 
have the Fat Lady for my bridemaid—we've 
always been great friends, anyhow—an’ she 
an’ I will walk in together. But I guess she'd 
better not get into the cage. She’d be pretty 
temptin’ to the lions even after a big dinner.” 

Minerva laughed, and Elisha tried to echo 
her mirth, but failed dismally. 

“And what is the Living Skeleton to do?” 
he asked, meekly. 

“Well, I thought it would be a kind of a 
comfort for you to have some ont to come in 
with, aw’ he’s a real nice man, thengh there 
ain’t much of him. But I think he’d be a sort 
0’ support for you. Of course you could have 


one 0’ your friends for your best man, but the 
public wouldn’t like that near as well. They’ll 
be awful pleased to see the two freaks without 
payin’ extra.” 












THE 


Elisha was beginning to enter into the spirit 
of the occasion. “We might have the Wild 
Men of Borneo for ushers,” he answered; but 
his more modest bride thought that that would 
be sensational. 

“No. I want to keep the whole thing real 
simple,” she said, firmly. “ Of course we could 
turn in the whole side-show, but I think that 
would be sort o’ vulgar an’ cheap. I wonder 
you don’t feel the way I do, ’Lisha.” 

“Oh, I do, Minerva,” he said, fervently dis- 
claiming a desire for a melodramatic union. 
“T think it will be beautiful, if only the lions 
won’t mind being disturbed at night.” 

“Oh, they’ll be all right if I take you to see 
’em first,” replied his lady; “and now, ’Lisha 
Jenkins, you just stop worryiw’ !” 

On Friday afternoon Minerva took her lover 
into the side-show and introduced him to the 
Living Skeleton. “I thought ’twould be plea- 
santer for you to meet before to-morrow,” she 
said, graciously, as she presented the two men. 

A skinny band was extended from the plat- 
form where Mr. Adams, the thin man, was 
exbibiting himself. Elisha murmured a few 
words of awkward thanks for the favor Mr. 
Adams was to do for him the next day, but 
that gentleman seemed to feel so strongly that 
the favor was mutual that Elisha wondered 
whether side-show etiquette demanded that 
the best man should receive a fee. 

A group of visitors came up to examine the 
thin man’s anatomy, while Minerva and her 
fiancé stood in rather awkward silence before 
him. The young people made such outspoken 
comments on Mr. Adams’s subcutaneous dis- 
play that Elisha feared his feelings would be 
hurt. But the Skeleton proved himself fully 
able to protect his bones from insult. He held 
out a mysterious object in a frame, for the 
inspection of a rosy - cheeked damsel, saying, 
confidently, ‘There’s a picture of the girl I’m 
going to marry.” The unsuspecting maiden 
looked at it and saw her own face reflected in 
a small hand-mirror. The mixture of dignity 
and anger with which she handed it back to 
the Skeleton at once turned the general langh 
against herself, and Elisha saw with pleasure 
and admiration that Mr. Adams was equal to 
the emergency. 

The lions looked at their quivering visitor 
with eyes that were curious but by no means 
hostile, and the dignified geutlemanliness of 

heir manner said plainly that any friend of 
Miss Minerva Montagne’s was their friend. 

Elisha and Minerva had agreed not to meet 
on their wedding-day until evening, so it was 
already eight o’clock when he went to the cir- 
cus-grounds and once more stood watching her 
lead the procession around the ring. He no- 
ticed with a sigh of relief that the lions were 
more lethargic than usual. Decidedly his 
lady had not forgotten to order that her beasts 
should be given extra rations. A glow of pride 
and tenderness for Minerva’s perfections drove 
out fear from Elisha’s heart for the moment, 
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as he heard the populace, mindful of coming 
events, cheer her loudly. She wore a new 
white silk dress, made in honor of the occa- 
sion, and her cheeks showed the brush of an 
artist, instead of the customary daubs of the 
amateur. 

Before the cireus performance closed, Elisha 
was admitted into the smaller tent. The place 
was festively trimmed with green shrubs and 
branches, and the lions might well imagine 
themselves at home in their native jungle. 
Elisha thankfully observed that they were 
both sound asleep in a corner of their cage. 
He was timidly inspecting them when the Liv- 
ing Skeleton stepped forth from behind a sap- 
ling which had entirely concealed him, and 
the bridegroom’s nerves were in so tense a 
condition that he almost screamed aloud at 
finding his best man so unexpectedly near 
him. 

Greetings having been exchanged, the two 
retired to a leafy alcove, where they were con- 
cealed from view but could obtain glimpses 
of what went on. Mr. Adams proved to be a 
complete man of the world. He tried to amuse 
and encourage the trembling bridegroom by 
various matrimonial anecdotes, in the telling 
of which the recounter himself became so con- 
vulsed with mirth as to snggest that the even- 
ing’s entertainment might include the death 
of the Only Living Skeleton. 

At last the cirens ended. Hundreds of peo- 
ple crowded in and grouped about the lions’ 
cage. A flowery aisle was left free for the 
bridal party (extra broad, Mr. Adams said, for 
the bridemaid), and the band struck up the 
Wedding Mareh. The Living Skeleton ad- 
vanced, towing the poor little bridegroom 
after him.  Elisha’s knees buinped together, 
and his staring eyes were fixed on the lions, 
who, for the first time, seemed to be taking 
notice of their surroundings. Out of the tail 
of his eye he saw Mr. Russell, his former em- 
ployer, and a group of old associates from the 
drug-shop. Hysterical langhs, eager whispers, 
and tentative applause broke from the multi- 
tude. 

“Take a cough-lozenge, Elisha.” “ Drink 
Tonickine for your nerves,” his former compan- 
ions called after him. 

“Tt’s the most sacrilegious thing I ever saw. 
Say, let’s go out,” said another. 

“ Poor little chap! He looks frightened to 
death, an’ I don’t wonder,” spoke out a good- 
natured matron. Elisha looked at her with 
grateful eyes. 

They reached the cage and paused, facing 
the audience. The minister seemed to have 
arisen mysteriously out of the sawdust, and 
stood waiting, book in hand. Slowly up the 
aisle came the Queen of the Lions, her crown 
replaced by a long white veil, her yellow wig 
falling in luxuriant curls down her broad 
shoulders. Behind her waddled the Fat Lady, 
carrying an enormous bunch of peonies. A 
fresh wave of mirth broke over the assembly, 
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but it was hushed in an instant when Minerva, 
taking her quaking lover's hand in hers, deft- 
ly opened the iron grating and entered, drag- 
ging the wretched bridegroom after her. The 
door closed behind them with a click. Elisha 
was actually in the lions’ den. 

The two beasts looked curiously at the in- 
truders, and one of them opened his mouth in 
a yawn so immense that poor Elisha grasped 
the stalwart arm by his side in a frenzy of ter- 
ror. But Minerva whispered to him, encour- 
agingly: 

“They won't touch you. Turn your back 
on ’em, aud show the people you ain’t afraid. 
There’s a pitchfork in the corner, an’ lve got 
a pistol, if anything goes wrong.” 

Elisha felt that he was being married at the 
point of the pitchfork. Clinging to his bride, 
he turned and faced the minister, who stood 
outside the cage. Subdued comments from the 
crowd continued. 

“T guess she thought he’d run away if he 
warn’t locked in,” whispered one. 

“He needu’t be so awful scared,” said an- 
other. “I reckon they’d take her first. He 
ain’t nothing but a wish-bone.” 

The clergyman waited in dignified silence 
fur the criticisms to cease; then he opened 
his book. The service began, but Elisha’s 
thoughts were on the beasts of prey behind 
him. Between the bars he caught the eye of 
his best man, who encouraged him with a fur- 
tive wink, and the bridemaid smiled fatly at 
the world in general. With quavering voice 
he made his responses, but just as the binding 
words had been pronounced, a protesting roar 
sounded in his car,and Elisha promptly fainted. 

He would have fallen forward in an igno- 
minious heap but for Minerva’s supporting 
arm. She spoke a soothing word to the lion, 
who was expressing surprise, but no resent- 
ment, and the good-natured creature submis- 
sively turned over and went to sleep. 

For a few blessed moments Elisha remained 
unconscious, and when he recovered himself 
he was being supported out of the cage by his 
better — and stronger— half. The best man 
aud the bridemaid, arm in arm, followed the 
bridal couple down the aisle, their aspect do- 
ing much to relieve the tension of the occasion. 

A burst of applause broke from the crowd. 
The fainting of the bridegroom was a touch 
of nature which made the marriage something 
more than a cheap advertising show. But 
poor Elisha felt that he was disgraced, brand- 
ed forever as a coward, Still, he did not much 
care, in his overwhelming thankfulness that 
the dreaded ceremony was over. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins took up their posi- 
tion under an arbor of green, prepared to 
receive congratulations, and the bridemaid 
and best man formed a rival attraction close 
at hand. The bride was radiant with the 
success of everything. Even Elisha’s fit of 
unconsciousness had not been an undesirable 
feature, though bordering on the dreaded sen- 


sational. Her quick professional eye saw that 
he had scored a success, 

“T—T'm awfully sorry, Minerva,” Elisha 
murmured, somewhat refreshed by a glass of 
wine, though still ashen-white from his recent 
alarm. “That roar just finished me.” 

“Ob, that’s all right,” replied his amiable 
bride. “You won't mind it the next time.” 

She held out her hand to greet the first 
unknown friend who had stepped up to con- 
gratulate them. 

“What do you mean by the next time, 
Minerva ?” Elisha asked, anxiously, before an- 
other well-wisher arrived. 

“Well, of course this is the real weddin’ to 
us,” Minerva explained, cheerfully, “but the 
public wou’t know that. We'll get up some 
new features each time, P’r’aps next year we 
can work in some snakes—that would be nice, 
wouldn’t it?” 

He put his little hand in hers and tried to 
nod a brave assent. 

“Yon see, ’Lisha dear,” she went on, gently, 
“this has been a grand success, an’ we mustn’t 
miss a chance of rakin’ in the dollars, You 
won't be frightened after you get used to it. 
I've about made up my mind that in every 
new place we go to we must have a weddiu’ 
in the lions’ cage.” 


MISSING VACANCIES. 

A SHORT time since quite a discussion arose 
among the officials of one of our prominent 
Southern railroads as to the reason of the 
many vexatious delays and troubles in the 
transmission of local freight. It was claimed 
by some of the parties interested that it was 
caused almost entirely by the stupidity or in- 
efficiency of the local agents, and as there was 
some difference of opinion on this point, it 
was decided that the matter should be tested. 

To this end a tracer was prepared in due 
and formal shape, calling for the whereabouts 
of “One Box Post-holes,” which it alleged was 
missing from a prior shipment. ‘This was sent 
out in the regular order of business, with no- 
thing except its “internal nothingness” to 
draw attention to its unusual character, and 
passed agent after agent without eliciting com- 
ment or information save the stereotyped en- 
dorsement, “‘ Not here.” 

Some fifteen or eighteen local agents were 
actually passed in this way, until the tracer 
fell into the hands of a bright young fellow 
who was accustomed to looking into the busi- 
bess passing through his hands, aud who 
speedily came to the conclusion that the tracer 
had gone far enough. At any rate the docu- 
ment went speedily back to the general office 
with the following endorsement: “ Box of 
Post-holes, as per enclosed, held at this station 
for local charges to amount of $2 50. Will 
be forwarded on receipt of same.” Under this 
endorsement was written: “N. B.—The price 
of beer at this station is $250 per keg.” It is 
said that the charges went forward. 

















A CONSIDERATE MAIDEN. 


* Frank,” said the ingenuous maiden, “ how far was mamma behind ?”” 


* About a mile.” 
* Poor mamma! 


THE SECR 


She must be tired. 


~ T 
“ 


I hope she doesn’t hurry.” 


OF GOLF 


A SURMISE. 


BY CARLYLE 


He could loft a ball from the top of his watch 
straight into his beaver hat. 

He could tee a ball on the window-sill and pink 
the vagrom cat. 

He could putt from the top of the oaken stair to 
a hole on the floor below, 

And niblick the sphere from a baby’s ear and 
the baby wouldn't know 


He could brassie some fifteen hundred feet and 
clip off a daisy’s top. 

He could jigger the ball o’er a steeple tall as most 
men would jigger a cop. 

He could stand on his head, to his caddie’s dread, 

and dismay of all hard by, 

then with the which I 

sneeze lift the ball from a cuppy lie 


And ease with would 


He could drive a bali for 


the blade of a carver keen, 


two hundred vards to 

And cut it in two as easy as you could slice up 
sod from the green. 

The bird that flies high up in the skies he'd wing 
with his driving cleek, 

And I've him 
down on a damsel’s cheek. 


seen graze as soft as haze the 


SMITH. 


But he never could win in the 


matter how well he played 


tournaments, no 


He’d never a cup on his mantel-piece; in medals 
was never arrayed 

For though his game was the finest golf that ever 
was witnessed yet, 

He never could seem to comprehend a bit of golf 
etiquette. 


He’d cross the putt of the other man; he'd play 
when nearer the hole. 

He couldn’t grasp the simplest rules to save his 
golfing soul. 

And that is why this golfer keen is never “up,” 
but “down”; 

And that is why this King of the Green doesn't 
wear the golfers’ crown. 

The moral is clear, oh golfer bold, oh golfer 
strong and true: 

You may be able to whack the ball, and make 


your opponent blue; 


You may be able to do freak things, and play 
past all compare ; 

But unless you learn the etiquette, you'd better 
play solitaire. 
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HE, SHE, AND THEY. 


BY ALBERT LEE 
I. 


THEY always dine promptly at seven at the 
Beutons’—or, rather, as Benton puts it, they 
are pretty certain to dine promptly according 
to at least one of the five clocks that tick in 
the immediate neighborhood of the dining- 
room, because there is a difference of about 
half an hour between the time shown by the 
fastest and that marked by the slowest one. 
So it is merely a question of knowing which 
clock to look at when wondering why dinner 
is not announced. This is an excellent plan, 
and should be recommended to one’s ene- 
mies, for there certainly is some satisfac- 
tion in having at 
least one time- 
piece in the house 
that will strike 
seven as you un- 
fold your napkin. 


Then, if Benton 
has been grum- 
bling, his wife 
looks up areh- 


ly as she hears 
the hour strike; 
or, if he has been 
obtrusive in his 
remarks, she says, 





sweetly 
“ay y ya. ‘1 HAVE A SURPRISE.” 
Your watch @S5 
must be a little 


fast this evening, Arthur dear; the clock is 
just striking seveu.” 

The clock, indeed! Benton says he hasn’t 
discovered yet which particular one of the five 
is entitled to that distinction ; he thinks that 
perhaps this honor varies, but he has long since 
given up all attempts to keep them running 
along at the same pace. He has come to the 
conclusion that he cannot be a clock-maker, a 
picture-hanger, a furniture-mover, a carpet- 
layer, a brass- polisher, and various other 
things, and properly attend to the many re- 
quirements of his own profession besides. ‘This 
is trite. Benton admits that. But he enjoys 
the satisfaction of saying it himself. It isa 
very simple matter, apparently, to put up eur- 
tain-poles; but if you smash your finger with 
a hammer, so as to incapacitate it from holding 
a pen for several days thereafter, and if you 
make your living by your peun—as Benton tries 
to do—it is cheaper in the end to pay an ex- 
orbitant price to a rough fellow with soiled 
boots to come into your parlor and put up the 
poles. Everybody knows this; but every- 
body’s wife does not. Benton’s wife did not-— 


until one day she begged him, with tears in 
her eyes, to come down off the stepladder and 
cease blaspheming. 
ton’s career as Jack-of- 
this, he used to be sent 

Sunday, and on all leg: 


TLa~» a the end of Ben- 
ades. Previous to 
a stepladder every 

lidays. But as soon 
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as he became profane about it, his wife consent- 
ed that he should resign, battered and bruised, 
from the various trades thrust upon him by 
matrimony ; and Benton forthwith vowed he 
would never again, even secretly, offend the 
Pole-hangers’ Union, or the Brotherhood of 
Carpet-Layers, or the Piano-movers’ Associa- 
tion, by performing the work specifically con- 
ceded to their respective trades. And since 
then, Sunday has been for him a day of rest, 
in fact as well as in fiction. 

But this is digressing. It is seven o’clock. 
Two of the time- pieces have announced the 
fleeting hour, and the others will surely fleet 
along with the soup. 

“T have a surprise for you this evening,” 
says Ethel, as she squeezes a section of lemon 
over an oyster, and shoots the juice into her 
husband’s eye. But Benton’s eye is quite ac- 
customed to this. Ethel is his wife, and she is 
a very superior person. At the dinner table 
the two discuss the affairs of state, likewise 
those of the household, frequently those of 
their neighbors, and if Benton allowed such a 
small matter as a drop of lemon juice to inter- 
fere with the flow of conversation, he would 
justly deserve censure. Therefore, when Ethel 
announces that she has a surprise, he says, 
“Tndeed ?” and blinks rapidly. 

“And a surprise that I think you will en- 
joy,” continues Ethel, complacently. 

“T hope you have not invited any idiots to 
come in after dinner?” Benton says. 

“No,” smiles his wife; “itis not that kind 
of a surprise. It’s something for you—” 

“You have not gone and bonght me some 
stupidly expensive present?” There is a tone 
of genuine concern in his voice, for Benton 
hates presents, 

“Oh no,” returns Ethel. “ Don’t alarm your- 
self; this is only a gastronomic surprise.” 

“ Ah,” says Benton, with the sigh of relief 
which escapes every man after he has learned 
what kind of a“ surprise ” his wife has in store 
for him; “ah, yes, that nice fat partridge!” 

“How did you know there was to be par- 
tridge for dinner?” exclaims his wife, with a 
tone of disappointment. 

“T saw it in the kitchen.” 

“ You saw it in the kitchen! Well, I'd like 
to know what you were doing in the kitchen ?” 

“T had business there,” answers Benton, 
meekly. 

“T can’t conceive of any emergency that 
would require your presence in the kitchen,” 
replies Ethel, with dignity, ‘except perhaps 
in the case of a recalcitrant iceman or an ob- 
streperous grocery-boy. Hagw many times 
must I tell you, Arthir, to keep out of the 
kitchen? The servants don’t like you to go 
there; and besides, you have no business 
there.” 

“ Well, I had business there to-day,” he as- 
serts. 

“ What was it ?” 

“T was looking for wy hat.” 

















THE DRAWER, 


“ Looking for your hat!” cries Ethel. “In 
the kitchen ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Now, Arthur” (pleadingly), “ what did you 
go into the kitchen for?” 


“That is exactly what I went into the 
kitchen for —- my 
hat.” 

“Did you find 
your hat?” 

“No; at least, 
not in the kitech- 
en. But I found 
something else 


there.” 

“What ?” 

“My waste-paper 
basket. It 
on the kitchen ta- 
ble. Mauary’s idea of 
humor seems to be 
to take my waste- 
paper basket out of 
my study and keep 
it away from me for three days. Result: being 
afraid to scatter paper on the floor, I stuff the 
waste into my pockets until they fairly bulge. 
Then, when I go out, I extract the wads in 
small quantities, and drop them surreptitious- 
ly into ash-barrels on my way to the elevated 
station. Then our neighbors get into trouble, 
no doubt, for having their ashes and their 
waste paper mixed.” 

‘““Men are such fools!” cries Ethel,in exas- 
peration. “If Mary takes your waste-paper 
basket away and forgets to bring it back, why 
don’t you ring and ask for it ?” 

“Well,” stammers Benton, “I 
might do that.” 

“T should think you might. Now why 
did you go into the kitchen for your 
hat ?” 

** Because I could not find it anywhere else. 
I looked everywhere, even in the ice-box ; the 
kitchen was the only place left.” 

“Did you find it there ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Did you find your hat at all?” 

“No; [had to get out my silker.” 

“ll ask Mary if she knows where your hat 
is—your brown Derby, you mean ?” 

“Oh, you need not ask her,” laughs Ben- 
ton. “I asked her when I came home. I know 
where it is now.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“On the hat-rack.” 

“Where was it while you were looking for 
it?” 


was 





WHERE 


Is MY DERBY? 


suppose I 


“On the hat-rack, I suppose.” 

“ And did not you look for it there ?” 

“Yes; but I could not see it. Mary had care- 
fully hung my covert-coat over the hat.” 

“Tt seems to me you must have been very 
stupid.” 

“Well, Pd had one experience with Mary 
and that hat before this, and the hat -rack 


would be the last 
place I should ever 
go to in search of 
it. I really had 
hopes of  tinding 


it in the kitehen, 
especially when I 
saw the basket 


there.” 
“What 
ence have 


ex peri- 
you had 





before? You never 
told me anything 


about it.” 

“Perhaps I for- 
got to tell you, but 
I will tell you 
now. I was in a great hurry to get 
down to the office one morning about three 
weeks ago. Icould not find my hat anywhere. 
I looked all over, and said all sorts of things 
inevery known language. I even looked under 
the sofa in the parlor, and had a rush of blood 
to the head. Then Mary came along, and I 
asked her where she had put my hat. And 
where do you suppose it was ?” 

“Tm sure I can’t guess.” 

“Tn the only place I had not looked—” 

“ Of course!” triumphantly. 

“Tn your music-stand.” 

(Now this music-stand is a small mahogany 
cupboard that rests on four Colonial legs, and 
it is filled with horizontal shelves each about 
four inches above the other.) 

“T never had any before,” explains 
Benton, “how low a Derby hat is, until I saw 
mine comfortably resting on 
shelves.” 

“The best thing for you to do,” comments 
Ethel, “is to buy another hat. Then there 
will probably be at least one that you can find 
when you want to go ont.” 





A CHOICE OF HATS 


idea 


one of those 


“Oh yes, I might buy any number of 
hats. But it would be cheaper to hire a 


valet.” 

“'To wear your hats for you, I suppose ?” 

“Well, possibly ; but if I knew where my 
valet was, I could at least be sure of a hat.” 

Hereupon there is 
a lull in the conver- 
sation, a lull which 
might have been 
quickly followed up 
by more plaints from 
Benton if the par- 
tridge — which had 
started the whole 
discussion—had not 
appeared, and by 
means of this same 
partridge, Ethel, 
knowing the weak- 
ness of man, skil- 
fully turns the con- 
versation into other 
channels. 





THE BIRD APPEARED. 
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\ One day, by chance, each occupied a place 











Two ladies, not real ladies (no offence— 
I don’t mean “not real ladies” 
But pictured fancies they—who dwelt between 
The pages of a weekly magazine. 





in that sense), 







Though often in the selfsame week they met, 
They weren't exactly in the selfsame set, 

And could not know each other. One, I think. 
Was done in wash; the other, pen and ink. 
The wash lady (again there’s no offence— 

in its pure artistic sense) 













[ use *“* wash 
Was a brunette, vivacious, charming wholly ; 
Neither too slim, nor yet too rolly-poly. 

A dazzling smile had this enchanting creature ; 
Indeed, her most predominating feature 









Was a continuous show of glittering pear! ; 
And on her forehead hung a little curl— 

A most distracting little curl; and last, 
She had a very slight Hebraic cast. 










Gray eyes the other had, serene and clear; 
A cold and distant manner; yet I fear 
Her looks belied her, for she oft was seen 
Lolling about the beach, or on the green, 
Or in the conservatory’s dim retreat, 










Always some chappie nestling at her feet. 

A first-rate fellow she, and looked her best 
When in a golf or walking costume dressed ; 
In short, the other’s opposite in all, 

And fearfully and wonderfully tall. 





On the same page, exactly face to face, 
In such a way ‘twas possible no more 
For either one the other to ignore. 
Then in an instant burst into a flame 
The fire that had been smouldering. 
“How came 
You here *’ they both exclaimed, as with one 
voice. 


(Here I use asterisks, though not from choice 


But type has limits, and must play the dunce; Next day I found the page in emithereens, 
When two young ladies both converse at once.) And I reflected, “ It is very sad 
OO 5 Yan POC PSO TICI ES a rt * * thee ae That two nice girls should get so awfully mad 
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I left them to their scenes. 


ne | a= we? About a thing for which, had they but known, 
Two artists were responsible alone.” 
Ouiver Herrorp. 


BY 


LIT 


T is eminently fitting in these days, when 
the public mind has been wrought up to a 
pitch that enables it to contemplate the shed- 
ding of blood with more or less complacency, 
that our writers of fiction should cut their ma- 
terial to fit snugly into that condition. 
hour has hair 
splitting in fiction has gone ont of fashion. It 
is highly probable that there will always re- 
main in the lump of popular appreciation a 
sufficient leaven of interest in emotions to war- 
rant our analysts in sticking to their lasts; 
but certainly there has been a reaction latterly 
in favor of what may be termed head-splitting, 
in contradistinetion 
to hair-splitting. A 
large number of read- 





not arrived, of course, when 
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tive, the motive appears worth analyzing, if 
only from the manner of the effort. When a 
Stevenson takes us through a series of head- 
erackings and blood-lettings that appall, even 
a Quaker leg must beat time to the music of 
his style. Realism and romance both have 
their champions,and doughty ones,and a wateh- 
ing world, made up of open-minded jurors, must 
decide that the supremacy of the one over the 


other can never be established as a settled 


fact, and that the differences between the two 
showing the superiority of the one become 
simply a matter of the art of the individual. 

lt is in this respect, in the matter of his 





ers who five years ago 
found pleasure in an 
author’s speculations 
as to why a hero walk- 
ed across the muddy 
street on the tips of 
his instead of 
on his heels, and who 
would have resented 
in their fiction any 
dramatic ineident in- 
volving a greater cat- 
astrophe than the dis- 
location of a hero’s 
shoulder, now rejoice 
when the same won- 
derfal person really 
risks his life in behalf 
of no principle what- 
soever. It is possible, 
indeed, to say more. 
A large number of 
readers, who have 
wearied of minute de- 
scriptions of the com- 
monplace, are to-day 
often found condemn- 
ing an author who 
does not keep his hero 
in imminent danger 
of death throngh at 
least seventy-five per 
cent. of his pages. 
Which is the health- 
ier style of fiction it 
is not for the writer 
of these notes to say. 
It is not impossible 
for one to enjoy both 
kinds. When a How- 
ells essays the keenest 


toes 











analysis of a seeming- 
ly unimportant mo- 
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workmanship, that Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson 
becomes a strong exhibit for the romancers. 
To begin with, he knows how to constrnet a 
story; and, to finish, he knows how to write 
His “Galloping Dick,” a collection of 
tales of the road, was, as far as we are aware, 
the tirst of his notable efforts in this direction. 
His narration of the several “ Episodes in the 
Life of Richard Ryder, Otherwise Galloping 
Dick, Sometime Gentleman of the Road,” in- 
cluded in the little collection referred to, seemed 
to a nuiaber of discriminating readers to pre- 
sage a future for Mr. Marriott Watson, whoso- 
ever he might be. He had the manner of the 
romancer, and he had the material which the 
romancer needs,and he had the art. These all 
shone conspicuously in “ Galloping Dick,” and 
one naturally looked forward to the author’s 
next work. This has come in the story The 
Adventurers.' Here again the author has 
indicated his power to hold the attention of 
those who read him, and to impress them, if 
so be they are of a critical inclination, with the 
workmanliness of his essay. Anthony Hope set 
the fashion of placing a medieval romance in 
the nineteenth century, but he did this by con- 
juring up a mythical country which he called 
Ruritania, It is in no sense deprecatory of Mr. 
Hope’s work to say that an author with a cer- 
tain amount of imagination can do anything he 
chooses with an imaginary country. It becomes 
a republic, an empire, a despotism, anything 
he pleases, according to his whim, in so far as 
it exists only in his own mind; and Mr. Hope 
has been singularly restraintful in dealing with 
a land that is to be found nowhere on the map. 
On the other hand, Mr. Marriott Watson has 
dared to write of a sixteenth-century situation 
in the late eighties of this nineteenth century, 
and to place the scene of action in a section of 
England not entirely unknown to those who 
have travelled. Here treasure is to be found, 
and the extraordinary behavior of those on the 
scent form the burden of Mr. Watson’s story. 
The hero, Greatorex, starting out to make a 
fortune, becomes the unexpected heir of landed 
property, for which he is offered £20,000 within 
twenty-four hours of his knowledge of the 
fact. Certainly, even in these days of fabulous 
fortunes, this ought to be sufficient for the 
most grasping of adventurers. As a man of 
sixteenth-century instincts, however,Greatorex 
aspires to more; and how he fails to get it, 
and in the end finds himself where he was at 
the beginning, minus some sleep and a good 
bit of blood and much vigor, Mr. Marriott 
Watson tells. It is not too much to say that 
the story is such that any modern romancer 
might well bave wished that he had writ- 
ten it. 


one, 


ANOTHER striking exhibit for the cause of the 
romancers is provided by Mr. 8. R. Crockett 
1 The 
Watson 
$1 50. 


Adventurers. A Novel. By H. B. Marniorr 
Illustrated by A.I Ketier. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 


in his thrilling story The Red Axe. From 
first to last this is essentially a story of action, 
and those who are of that pleasant and good 
old-fashioned habit of identifying themselves 
with the heroes or heroines of whom they read 
will do well to finish the book at one sitting, 
lest, sleeping over the complications besetting 
Hugo and the beautiful Helene, they find 
themselves the victims of nightmare of most 
soul-harrowing quality. From the moment 
of her first appearance amid scenes of blood, 
the young woman is sore beset, at first by the 
trials which are inevitable for a maiden in 
love pretending that she is not, and later, as 
the story progresses, by the more nerve-dis- 
turbing troubles which are the result of un- 
scrupulous intrigue against her safety and 
honor by those who are either jealous of her 
lover or hopelessly enamoured of her beauty. 
The hero Hugo is a sturdy figure, vigorous and 
aggressive, yet, when occasion requires, capable 
of betraying small weaknesses which show that 
he is, after all, human, and not a puppet clad 
in the immaculate armor of impossible virtue. 
Mr. Crockett has studied his romance thor- 
oughly, and, it may be suspected, his human 
nature as well, and he has succeeded in mak- 
ing of his Hugo a most admirably living cava- 
lier. He does not compel him to do the im- 
possible to create an effect, but he requires 
him to face an extraordinary amount of danger, 
and in such a fashion withal that it all seems 
to be the very thing nature herself intended 
the young man to do. Had it been otherwise, 
the unfortunate Ysoliude, a sort of fortune- 
telling villainess, for whom the reader acquires, 
as her character unfolds itself, a somewhat ter- 
rified sympathy, would have found Hugo an 
easy prey to her wiles, which her personal 
charms re-enforced to an alarming extent, and 
before which many a man of less heroie mould 
would have fallen early in the combat. 

Both the fighting and the loving are well 
handled in “ The Red Axe,” and while one 
breathes more freely when all the villains are 
slain and the young couple come into their 
own, With every prospect of happiness ahead, 
one is apt to regret that a new crop of adven- 
turers without morals and of bleodthirsty in- 
clinations might not have been conjured up 
to keep Hugo and his Princess on the anxious 
seat for a dozen more chapters. 


HOWEVER the peace-loving citizen may 
choose between the opposing schools of fiction, 
there can be no doubt that for his own living 
he prefers the calmer mode of existence. Few, 
if indeed any, of us would care personally to 
find ourselves confronted by the conditions of 
life which prevailed under the reign of the 
Duke Casimir, in the story of the “ Red Axe.” 
Man has developed a habit of enjoying peace- 
ful surroundings, and of feeling moderately 

2 The Red Ave. A Novel. By S R. Crockett. Il- 


lnstrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York aud 
London: Harper and Brothers. 
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secure in his own home. He lies in no espe- 
cial fear to-day of a murderous onslaught from 
anybody, least of all from his rulers, and he 
may be said to enjoy the immunity; yet there is 
more nervous prostration among us to-day than 
there seems to have been in the days of which 
Mr. Crockett writes. Just what this proves that 
we of to-day may felicitate ourselves upon is 
not clear. Certainly most of us would prefer 
nervous prostration to an ever-present fear that 
a rascally knight, followed by a mob of even 
more rascally men-at-arms, should swoop down 
upon us while we were enjoying our after-din- 
ner cigar in the bosom of our respective fami- 
lies. As a matter of fact, we of to-day cannot 
but marvel how these heroes and heroines of 
ancient times escaped that battling disease 
which the French called Americanitis. One 
can searcely imagine a man or woman of our 
own time going through the turmoil of an on- 
slaught such as that of which our romancers of 
the Crockett order write, without bringing up 
ultimately against the walls of a padded cell. 

It may be that in the ancient days what 
golf is to us having one’s family kidnapped 
and one’s own throat cut was to the people of 
that time. It may be that as golf mitigates, 
if it does not entirely dispel, our nervous pros- 
tration, so in medieval times the mere act of 
being routed out of bed after midnight to keep 
one’s household gods intact and to retain pos- 
session of one’s family lent vigor and health 
and brought happiness and prosperity to the 
old-timers. It may be that the old-timers liked 
that sort of thing, and if they did, we of to-day 
must be glad that they got it. But we of to- 
day, on the whole, prefer golf. It may separate 
families, but it does not destroy them, and to 
that extent are we the happier, although it is 
hardly to be expected that the romancers of 
the ages to come will find in our exploits on 
the links quite as much material that will prove 
exciting to their readers as those of this latter 
end of the nineteenth century find in the ex- 
ploits of the midnight marauder of the good 
old times. 

Golf, however, for us, possesses much charm 
in fiction, because it is by degrees becoming so 
much of a factor in our daily tives, and the 
fictionist who takes note of this fact is certain 
of an ultimate reward. Among the first to do 
this is Mr. W. G. van Tassel Sutphen, who 
some months ago put forth a collection of 
clever tales of the fair green under the title 
of “ The Golficide.”. This he has now followed 
up with The Golfer's Alphabet? which Mr. A. 
B. Frost has illustrated with that same rare 
and rich humor which he brings to bear upon 
everything he touches. It is in no spirit of 
depreciation of the merit of Mr. Sutphen’s work 
in “ The Golfer’s Alphabet ” that one observes 
that the greatest charm of the little volume 


3 The Golfer's Alphabet. l\iustrations by A. B. Frost 
Rhymes by W.G. van T. SutpHen. 4to, Illuminated 
Boards, $1 50. New York and London: Harper and 


Brothers. 


lies in the pictures. Without these Mr. Sut- 
phen’s verses would be little more than of that 
variety of poem which the critic calls fugitive. 
With them they become entirely worthy of 
covers, as the bookmen say. No one need pick 
up the book with the notion that he is to learn 
anything about the ancient and royal game. 
“The Golfer’s Alphabet” is in no sense the 
Alphabet of Golf. But one may take it in 
hand confident that he will extract from it 
many a good laugh, if he bas any sense of 
humor at all. Those who consider golf a fad 
will enjoy it, because to their eyes it will seem 
to poke fun at the golfiac. Those who play 
badly without knowing it will enjoy it be- 
cause they will consider it a good joke on the 
other fellow, and the real golfer, who has got 
beyond the point where he is at all sensitive 
about his beloved diversion, will find it a 
pleasing companion “ between holes,” because 
he will recognize in the work of artist and 
author the touch of two who are in keenest 
sympathy with all that is virtuous in the 
game, and who have the most good - natured 
tolerance of all that is villanous therein—and 
that it has both its virtues and its villanies is 
the thing that makes of golf so human a game. 

Mr. Sutphen is to be congratulated upon the 
inspiration which led him to prepare a founda- 
tion of verse for the highly interesting super- 
structure which Mr. Frost has built upon it. 
Mr. Frost is to be congratulated on having 
made a “stroke” so wholly worthy of the “lie” 
Mr. Sutphen has given him. 

A DISTINGUISHED gentleman, of much wit, 
and high standing as a poet, once observed 
that the proper study of mankind is man. This 
dictum of Alexander Pope has stood the test of 
years, and within the past twenty has been 
received with such marked consideration that 
a large number of persons have gone deeply 
into the question of how mankind may study 
man scientifically. The conclusions of these 
investigators have, of course, been various, but 
the general trend has been toward a common 
proposition that a thoroughly scientific course 
in man must begin with the child, man having 
been a child at some period of his life. Some 
extremists have maintained that even infaney 
is not a sufficiently early period at which to 
begin the process, and these have delved some- 
what into the principles of heredity and pre- 
natal environment; but this would seem like 
the starting of an endless chain, stretching 
backward into the past to Father Adam and 
Mother Eve, and beyond them to the link that 
has escaped us, and at each step becoming 
more variously complicated. 

The study of a child, however, from the mo- 
ment it becomes a material fact in life, and 
breathes, and shows a sense of the discomforts 
of existence, and manifests a capacity to resent 
certain ills for which it is not responsible and 
which it has not deserved, seems to be a reason- 
able and useful field of endeavor for the specu- 
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lative mind; and for so long a time as the specu- 
lative mind interests itself in real children, aud 
not in theoretical ones, the conclusions reached 
may be considered to be of value. The ab- 
stract child may be acomfortable sort of young 
person for a philosopher to get along with, but 
he becomes, after all, an impossible creature 
upon whom to base any definite conelusion 
having scientific worth. The real child, the 
aggressive boy or the active girl, studied sym- 
pathetically by one who regards children as 
worth while, and not as necessary evils for the 
prolongation of the race, becomes a_ premise 
worthy of any logician’s attention. 

It is such a study as this that Mrs. Louise 
E. Hogan has given us in her book, A Study 
of a Child.* It is manifest from the out- 
set that the author regards children as they 
should be regarded, not as young bundles of 
savage propensities and dangerous possibili- 
ties, inferior, aud needing drastic treatment, 
but as beings deserving of respect; having 
rights which their elders may not override 
at will, and tending more toward good than 
toward evil. Every parent who cares for his 
offspring must find in Mrs. Hogan’s attitude 
throughout something which touches a respon- 
sive chord, and marvel as well at her patience in 
observing so closely, and for so long a period of 
years, in the boy of her pages, so many seeming- 
ly trivial details, all of which, however, when 
gathered together, form a work of undonbted 
value to the scientific investigator of the ways 
of the young. It is to be regretted that the 


early chapters show some lack of careful prepa- 
ration, in that the text presents certain contra- 
dictions, which, while not particularly impor- 
tant in themselves, may lead the hypercritical 
reader to doubt the accuracy of the study as 


a whole. It does not matter much, of course, 
whether a small youth pronounces the J in 
clock for the first time on July 18 or on Octo- 
ber 20 in his third year of existence, but 
when the diarist states that he did it for the 
first time on both of these dates, the reader nat- 
urally wonders which of the two statements is 
correct, and some of the more scientific will wonu- 
der if either is so. Similarly the word “ papa” 
is recorded to have been first used on a choice 
of dates, as well as the word “kitchen.” These 
inaccuracies, however, are not vital. They 
merely show that the author has not the edito- 
rial instinet, which is not an uncommon failing. 

While there can be no doubt that the book 
will convey more that is suggestive to the 
psychologist than to the ordinary lay reader, 
there is much in Mrs. Hogan’s study of the 
little lad that the unscientific parent will do 
well to take to heart. The suggestions as to 
happy environment in the nursery; as to the 
mutual attitude of parent and child; the 
author’s animadversions against the eternal 
“don’t,” which evéry healthy-minded child 

* A Study of a Child. By Lovutsr E. Hogan. Iilus- 


trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers. 


would like to see relegated to, the limbo of 
such words as “ fail” and “ean’t”; the hints 
as to the value of intelligent anticipation of a 
child’s reasonable wants as conducive to “ se- 
renity”—these and many others go to make a 
volume which at times seems somewhat too 
dryly analytical for any but the scientific, one 
well worthy of the attention of a father or a 
mother with an infant just lannched upon the 
seas of life. 

By no means the least interesting feature of 
the book is its illustration, made from the boy’s 
efforts with pencil and with crayon at various 
stages of his development. No one who has 
ever had a boy come to him with his first 
artistic venture in the drawing of a locomo- 
tive, or in the portraiture of bis various uncles 
and aunts, will view these with anything less 
than a sympathetic interest. 


OncE the object of Mrs. Hogan’s work is 
attained, a good finishing course in manfulness 
or womanfulness becomes the quest of the truly 
reasonable being, and even as it requires some 
knowledge in the art of training children to 
achieve the best and surest results, so there is 
some science required in learning How to Get 
Strong, and How to Stay So.° We are not living 
in the age of Samson, when it would appear that 
the acquirement of strength followed close 
upon an avoidance of the barber. We are, it 
is true, living at a time when an abnormal hir- 
sute adornment 1s often an indication, among 
young men, of cleverness at football; but it is 
by no means true that the best half and quarter 
backs are rated according to the length of their 
hair. What it is that induces strength Mr. 
Blaikie told us many years ago, when his little 
book was first published. How to keep that 
strength after it was acquired he also essayed 
to say, and so suecessfully that his work be- 
came a standard upon the subject. For this 
reason it has been thought wise to issue a 
new edition of the famous work, which Mr. 
Blaikie has revised wherever the developments 
of the years sueceeding the first publication 
of his papers have seemed to make revision 
necessary. Of the new edition it need only 
be said that it is the same authoritative con- 
sideration of a vital topic, by one who is 
thoronghly versed in the science of acquiring 
strength, as was the old. It is a text-book 
that every student of his own physical well- 
being should thoroughly digest. Whatever 
Mr. Blaikie says concerning the aequirement 
and the retention of a ‘sound body may be 
regarded as ex cathedra, and any reader who 
accepts his hints as to physical development, 
and at the same time rejects the author's sin- 
gular system of punctuation and italicization, 
will find himself in a fair way to acquire muscle 
and a reasonably good literary style. 


5 How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. By Wit 
LIAM Biarkre. New Edition. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers 





BOOKS ON POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND MENTAL SCIENCE. 


THORPE’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.' 


IVE to the Malays of the Philippines a 

constitution and statute-book like our 
own, yet you will not have reorganized socie- 
ty nor secured private rights and public order. 
Destroy every vestige of government and writ- 
ten law in England, and in a month they will 
be restored. The meaning of these indisputable 
facts is that the ultimate safeguards of civili- 
zation are not forms of government and laws, 
but beliefs, habits of thought and of customary 
conduct in the people, of which constitutions 
and laws are but the partialexpression. It is 
not the record of the fundamental law and its 
changes alone that Mr. Thorpe attempts to 
write, but the history of the popular mind in 
its attitude towards government, of those con- 
victions which form constitutions and make 
the administration of them possible. This mode 
of approaching the subject gives freshness and 
interest to the whole inquiry. Between the 
date of the Declaration of Independence and 
the middle of the nineteenth century a gradual 
revolution took place in the political thought 
of the country, more profound and more mo- 
mentous than any sudden transformation in the 
form of a government. It is this evolution of 
American democracy which Mr. Thorpe under- 
takes to describe. 

The industry with which he has collected 
his evidence deserves unqualified praise. Al- 
ready during the War of Independence the colo- 
nies began to frame coystitutions ; and the rep- 
resentative bodies through which this work 
was done gave the fullest expression of the 
people’s political thonght in its formative 
stage. The constitutional convention, which 
then took form as an institution, has contin- 
ued to flourish thronghont our national life. 
Such a convention has been commissioned by 
the citizens of every State, and by some of the 
States four times or more. The instruments 
thus produced are themselves instructive; but 
it is the process of making them that best 
shows their significance. From the journals 
and debates of these conventions Mr. Thorpe 
has drawn a mass of information of the high- 
est value, which has not heretofore been acces- 
sible to students. Selecting four typical com- 
monwealtbs, in which the varying processes of 
political thoaght sufficiently illustrate the in- 
tellectual conditions of all parts of the coun- 
try, he gives a sketch of the work done by 
constitutional conventions in Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, and California. Here we see 


14 Constitutional History of the American People, 
1776-1850. By Francis Newton THonre. With Maps. 
Two Volumes, Crown 8ro,. Cloth, $500. Harper and 
Brothers: New York and London. 1898. 


the popular mind at work upon the elements 
of government, striving to define its purposes, 
and to devise the best methods of empowering 
it to fulfil them, while preventing any perver- 
sion of its powers. 

From the first, conflicting theories come to 
light, each of which seeks to embody itself in 
institutions and control the future of the State 
and nation, but no one of them bas become 
supreme. How to promote the welfare of the 
whole vast community has been recognized as 
the practical problem, not soluble in advance 
by any wisdom, but to be worked out in de- 
tail under the pressure of successive needs as 
they arise. The solution actually reached in 
the present political organization of the coun- 
try could not have been foreseen at any earlier 
period, and may be said .to differ as widely 
from the views of the founders of the republic 
as the external life of the people differs from 
that of a century ago. But this organization 
is an evolution, a natural growth, and is still, 
as it must ever be while it has vital strength 
and serves its end, in a formative state. Ev- 
ery feature of it from the first has been open 
to challenge and discussion, as an experiment. 
The perpetual discussion has been the highest 
political education of the people. 

Yet the process has, on the whole, been pro- 
gressive and in well-defined lines. ‘The princi- 
ple of equality before the law was from the 
first a leading article of the political faith pro- 
fessed by all parties. But the traditional 
forms of society were founded in inequalities, 
and the new principle could only step by step 
make its way, as one after another the distine- 
tions and privileges of class were broken down. 
The elective franchise was steadily widened 
by abolishing qualification by property and 
reducing the required time of residence, and 
finally by removing restrictions of race. Elee- 
tion by the people was substituted for ap- 
pointment by the chief of the State, first in 
selecting executive officers, and then even in 
forming the judiciary. Each decade brought 
the government nearer to its source in the pop- 
ular will, and broadened its basis by making 
the elections more and more the expression of 
that will. Mr. Thorpe has appreciated more 
highly, and therefore more accurately, than his 
predecessors, the importance of this movement, 
though he has omitted to notice one most sig- 
nificant aspect of it—the removal of social re- 
strictions upon the suffrage. In the early days 
of the republic the polls were attended by 
but a small proportion of the qualified voters. 
Partly from apathy, but largely also from thé 
pressure of a public opinion which regard- 
ed with jealousy votes not sustained by prop- 
erty, intelligence, and respectability, multi- 
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tudes of them refrained from voting. The 
progress of the democracy is clearly seen in 
the gradual growth of a public sentiment 
which regards the exercise of his franchise as 
the right and the duty of every citizen. In 
spite of the vastly greater proportion of un- 
naturalized immigrants, and in spite of the 
complaint so often heard that “the better 
classes ” take no part in politics, the percent- 
age of the adult freemen voting in recent elec- 
tions for President is more than one-half lar- 
ger than it was seventy years ago. 

Nor can this extension of the basis of our 
institutions be regarded as a transfer from the 
competent to the incompetent, from the more 
to the less intelligent. On the contrary, de- 
mocracy has not only made the whole people 
rulers, but has undertaken to fit them for rule. 
At the beginning of the century, in 1802, 
Congress authorized one-sixteenth of all the 
land in the territory northwest of the Ohio to 
be set aside for the support of schools. Yet a 
generation later public schools were almost 
unknown. But with the demand for universal 
suffrage came that for universal education. 
The experiment, feebly made at first in a few 
States, succeeded but imperfectly, and as late 
as 1840 could hardly be said to have enlisted 
popular favor. But a few years later the doc- 
trine that the community owes to every child 
the training of an intelligent voter was ac- 
cepted as a constitutional principle. The com- 
mon schools have now become the chief source 
of the nation’s intellectual life, and each sue- 
ceeding year those who have acquired in them 
a clear insight into the rights and duties of 
citizenship form an ever greater majority of 
its voters. This silent revolution is traced by 
our author from its beginnings to its practi- 
cal completion. But he has not inquired to 
what extent these schools foster the desire for 
a paternal government, and accustom benefi- 
ciaries to trust to organized society instead of 
to individual effort and enterprise, a question 
which he may well consider, should he, as ev- 
ery reader will wish, continue his history to 
the present time. 

The great controversy over slavery, which 
ended with emancipation by civil war, has 
been described in hundreds of books, and every 
aspect of it has its special literature. But the 
annals of the thoughts of leaders on both sides, 
of the expression they strove to give these 
thoughts in law, and of the influences which 
controlled them, are nowhere more instructive- 
ly written than here. Mr. Thorpe gives to 
the problem of the negro’s share in American 
life its true place, and shows how it affected 
all statesmanship, and mingled inextricably 
with every political question. He keeps stead- 
ily in view the resistless force of the doctrines 

,of liberty and equality, forever undermining 
the oligarchy of the slaveholders. No doubt 
he ascribes too much importance, as a decisive 
moment in the strezgle, to the action of New 
York in 1821 in admitting free negroes to the 


suffrage. But his forecast of the possible fu- 
ture development of the conception of citizen- 
ship deserves to be weighed with care. “The 
Constitutional Convention of the eighteenth 
century....enfranchised the white man. The 
New York Convention of 1821 enfranchised 
free persons of color. President Lincoln, the 
reconstruction conventions, and Congress in 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion enfranchised the African slave. These 
are the three great steps in the process of po- 
litical enfranchisement in American democracy. 
But each of these steps was taken practically 
by the States rather than by the United States, 
because the right to vote is a privilege granted 
by a commonwealth, not by the nation. The 
fourth step in the enfranchisement of a citizen 
may be the constitutional definition of his 
rights and privileges by the United States, and 
the necessary abolition of all commonwealth 
distinctions in the elective franchise.” (Vol. 
IL., p. 354.) 

It is impossible here even to enumerate the 
important questions of policy, the history of 
which will be found in Mr. Thorpe’s pages. 
Many of them, while of great historical interest, 
already belong wholly to the past. But other 
questions, however they have seemed at times 
to be finally decided, rise again into discussion 
and doubt. Shall the right to vote continue 
to be confined to males? Is it best that judges 
be appointed or elected? The nation cannot 
permanently continue one method and the 
States another. How shall the pardoning 
power be exercised? How far shall the ten- 
dency to restrict the powers of the State gov- 
ernments be permitted to operate, while the 
powers of the President continne to grow? 
How can bribery aud corrupt influence be ex- 
cluded from legislatures? What degree of 
autonomy can safely be given to great cities? 
What limits should be set to the authority of 
legislatures over corporations? What public 
improvements must be constructed by the 
State? To what extent should it build high- 
ways, and control or even conduct transporta- 
tion? How can taxes be levied with approxi- 
mate equity? Shall the State provide for a few 
citizens a higher education than it is possible 
to give to all? Can prison discipline and 
prison labor be reconciled with the claims of 
the labor unions? How can the power of ap- 
pointment be best controlled for the public 
interest? These and scores of other questions 
are pending with experiments going on to 
illustrate the argumeuats on every side, and the 
final answers will be embodied in the consti- 
tutions of the future. No better training for 
the consideration of them can be found than 
the study of this work, in which the princi- 
ples on which each decision must turn are 
traced from their simplest elements as revealed 
in the first experiments of democratic govern- 
ment to those more mature if not final formulas 
which have resulted from generations of ex- 
perience in orderly freedom. 
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LABOR COPARTNERSHIP.? 

Tuls modest title covers an interesting little 
book, by far the most intelligent and satis- 
factory account yet published of a great experi- 
ment in the reorganization of industry. The 
British schools of economists have taken the 
lead in defining rigidly the distinct provinces 
of management, capital, and labor in the so- 
cial tasks of production and distribution, so as 
to make it appear impossible that working- 
men could ever, as a class, take part in the 
control of important enterprises or share in 
their profits. Yet it is in Great Britain that 
the doctrines of these schools have been prac- 
tically refuted by associations of working-men 
organizing and directing vast manufactures, 
warehouses, and markets on the basis of a 
partnership, finding among their own num- 
ber every type of ability. and every grade 
of skill needec.. The movement began in a 
small way more than fifty years ago; but it 
was fora long time limited by many difficul- 
ties. Capital derived from the savings of 
wage-earners accumulated with painful slow- 
ness; leadership trained in the boldness and 
breadth of enterprise was still harder to find; 
the habit of association was but beginning to 
be formed by laborers. But the gradual re- 
moval of each obstacle accelerated the progress 
of the principle. Already more than one hun- 
dred and fifty associations of this class are 
in operation; their annual product and sales 
amount to ten millions of dollars; and there 
is a tendency to regard this form of co- 
operation as the most efficient means of im- 
proving the condition of working-men, Cer- 
tain it is that the movement, defying the tra- 
ditions of economical science, and introducing 
a new and potent element into the social life 
of productive laborers, deserves careful study 
by those who wish to understand the present 
tendencies and hopes of industrial progress. 

Mr. Lloyd studies these highest successes of 
co-operation in Great Britain with some won- 
der that they are so little understood and not 
at all rivalled in other countries, especially in 
ourown. He is convinced that with a know- 
ledge of what their British contemporaries 
have accomplished, and with intelligent lead- 
ership, American laborers are capable of as- 
sociation no less effective and beneficent. 
Recognizing in co-operation, with its varied 
forms, “the most important soeial movement 
of our times outside of politics,” and appreci- 
ating at their full value its grand achieve- 
ments in many fields, he holds that “labor 
copartnership is its most advanced element,” 
likely to take the lead in its future develop- 
ment. All who desire the trne elevation of 
labor in dignity and in its material conditions 
will regard the widest possible circulation of 
this book as a valuable contribution to the 
harmouy of interests among classes. 


2 Labor Copartnership. By Henny Demarest LLorp 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. Harper and 
Brothers: New York and London. 1898 


THE PATERNAL STATE IN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY.’ 

Mr. GAULLIEUR classes together French de- 
mocracy and German imperialism, so different 
in form, as each a state—that is, a govern- 
ment corporation — practically unlimited in 
its control of the lives, fortunes, and destiny 
of its citizens, and assuming to be wise enongh 
to regulate these in minute detail. He traces 
the origin and growth of each organization, 
describes its workings, crushing out individ- 
ual energy and personal freedom, and depicts 
the results as a decaying civilization. It 
would be absurd to accept his sketch as a com- 
plete account of society, or even of political 
life,in each nation. He takes no adequate ac- 
count of a multitude of ways in which the 
spirit of liberty is at work, through schools, 
the press, public and private debates, and the 
influence of foreign opinion, to counteract the 
forces making for the enslavement of mind. It 
is easy, then, to pronounce his sketch of these 
countries a gross exaggeration; and the con- 
clusions he draws unsound. 

But no such short method of refuting Mr. 
Gaullieur will avail with the thoughtful read- 
er. His picture of the paternal state in itself, 
and in its effects, is true in principle, and 
would be complete in fact but that the ideal 
of that state is nowhere realized. There 
is enough in the political and social effects 
of meddlesome omnipotence in the two great 
military nations to support his terrible in- 
dictment of the theory that governments 
should be vested with authority to set right all 
that is wrong. This theory is not held in the ab- 
stract by any influential thinkers. But it has 
a thousand concrete forms, one and another of 
which is perpetually finding advocates even in 
this country. It underlies, as a silent as- 
sumption, the political thought of multitudes 
of voters, and inspires the entire creed of what 
is called populism. The older superstition 
which has always been the antithesis of civil- 
ization, which formerly upheld the divine 
right of kings to the obedience of subjects, 
now strives to confer on the corporation called 
the state supreme powers, and to expect from 
it superhuman wisdom in their exercise. This 
book shows with startling clearness and em- 
phasis why every such expectation is vain, 
and proves that the future welfare of society 
depends not on the extension of the functions 
of government, but on the development of in- 
dividual character, enterprise, and freedom. 


METAPHYSICS * 
One of the most acute thinkers of the age 
sums up in this work a lifetime of reflection 


upon the question, “What is reality?” The 
great lesson which the human mind spends its 


3 The Paternal State in France and Germany. 
Henry Gavtirevr. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 2 
and Brothers: New York and London. 1898. 

* Metapiysics. By Bonpen P. Bowne. 8vo, Cloth, 
$160. Liarper and Brothers; New York and London. 
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years and its ages in learning is that “things 
are not what they seem.” The world of sense 
is material to construct the world of thought; 
and the more therongh the process, the more 
amazing the transformation. To adopt Mr. 
Bowne’s own illustration, the untaught eye 
gazing on the visible heavens takes in certain 
impressions, which may-have a value and a 
meaning, but what are these compared with 
the new heaven and new earth in the mind 
of the astronomer? The reader who searches 
the foundations of his belief under the guid- 
ance of this work will experience a change no 
less radical in his view of the universe. Far 
more so, indeed, if he accepts its teachings as 
final; for astronomical science but adjusts, rec- 
tifies, and develops the object of contemplation, 
while metaphysical science destroys it as an 
object, and creates it anew within the con- 
templating mind. 

Professor Bowne first published his Meta- 
physics seventeen years ago. There was no- 
thing revolutionary in its attitude towards its 
predecessors. Its leading positions had been 
foreshadowed by a series of philosophers, from 
Berkeley and Kant onward, and had been for- 
mally defended by Lotze. Yet the work was 
revolutionary, in two ways; first, as it appear- 
ed just when a crass materialism in natural 
science was exulting in having driven from 
the universe, as needless hypotheses, freedom, 
spiritual existence, and God. Metaphysical 
inquiry had become almost a curiosity; the 
assumption that science is but the natural his- 
tory of phenomena, and is measured by the 
progress in their classification, threatened to 
become the basis of education. At such a 
time a voice that challenged the whole fabric 
as built upon a void, and with the anthority 
of insight and logic compelled a hearing, was 
startling indeed. In the second place, vur au- 
thor applies to the subject a new method and 
a new style. Without lowering its dignity, he 
brings it nearer to the common thought than 
his predecessors. Where many writers exact 
a painful attention, he invites and stimulates 
an eager curiosity. Hence minds accustomed 
to regard his theme as visionary need but to 
enter with him on its discussion to be hurried 
into new worlds of thought. 

The original work has now grown into two 
volumes. In the Theory of Thought and Know- 
ledge the conceptions or necessary assumptions 
upon which all beliefs are founded were evolved 
and described. In the Metaphysics each of 
them is analyzed, and its essential value de- 
termined. Sir William Hamilton proclaimed 
that “in the world there is nothing great but 
man; in man there is nothing great but 
mind.” Professor Bowne, with Lotze, goes 
further, avoiding a self-centred view of the 
universe, to the more simple and stronger po- 
sition that in the world there is nothing but 
mind. His confession of faith is bold, clear, 


and consistent: “The deepest thing in exist- ° 


ence is neither being nor causation, as ab- 
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stract categories, but intellect as the concrete 
realization and source of both.... The eon- 
ception of a reality existing by itself, apart 
from thought, independent of thought, and 
having separate ontological laws of its own, is 
a fiction of the first magnitude” (p. 86). “We 
find thought able to save itself from contradic- 
tion and collapse only as all reality is taken 
up into mind.... A thonght world is the only 
knowable world; and a thought world is the 
only real world” (p. 294). “The world of 
things can be defined and understood only as 
we give up the notion of an extra-mental re- 
ality altogether, and make the entire world a 
thought world; that is, a world that exists 
only through and in relation to intelligence. 
Mind is the only ontological reality. Ideas have 
only conceptional reality. Ideas energized by 
will have phenomenal reality. Beside these 
realities there is no other” (pp. 422, 423). 

The idealism of which Plato caught glimpses 
through mist, of which Berkeley heard sugges- 
tions from beyond the veil, became in the 
mighty hands of Kant a product of steely 
logic, with which he fashioned the philosophy 
and theology of Germany for two generations. 
But no one has ever set it forth with such con- 
sistency, such completeness, and in such a fasci- 
nating form as our author. His mental vision is 
often a mighty telescope which resolves the ne- 
bule of Plato and of Berkeley into well-defined 
stars. He undermines the structure of Kant’s 
Transcendental Esthetics, and sets its repaired 
pinnacles upon better foundations. He shuns 
the paradoxes of Ficlite, absorbs the lofty 
aspiration of Schelling while silently spurning 
his helpless logic, rejects all sides of Hegel’s 
ambiguity, and not content with translating 
Lotze, extends his thought into new planes, 
and fits it to new audiences. In the presence 
of such an achievement, which does honor to 
our country and our time, minor criticisms 
may be left to technical writers. These will 
doubtless find several passages in which the 
argument seems to be merely verbal, and the 
conclusion to turn upon ambiguity in terms. 
They will even find a few of needless obscurity, 
surprising the reader in a work whose general 
tenor is, for its subject, miraculously clear. 
As a whole; the book must be earnestly com- 
mended, not only to the special student of phi- 
losophy, but to every mind which feels a weari- 
ness of the apparent and longs for the real ; 
which is conscious that the facts of phenom- 
enal science and the dazzling dexterities of the 
arts lie all on one side of that firmament which 
is its own dwelling, and feels an inner necessity 
of looking to the other side. Whether or not 
such a mind find rest in the philosophic faith 
here taught, it will gather new strength as 
well as richer store in the study; and will 
attain by it, if not the repose of trust, at least 
much of that sane and reverent scepticism 
which is the best safeguard against serious 
error, aud for many the highest attainable wis- 
dom. Cuar_ton T, LEwIs. 
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MY SCRAP BOOK 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 

merous and carefully selected portraits of the prin- 

cipal personages of the time. 8vo, 442 pages, $2.50. 

Out of intimate and almost personal knowledge of the subject, 
the popular author of the Nineteenth Century Histories has writ- 
ten a graphic and thrilling account of some of the most exciting 
und interesting phases of the French Revolution. Much of the 
material is translated direct from the original French sources, 
many of which are difficult of access to the ordinary student. 
lhe narratives of eye-witnesses and those of actors and sufferers 
in the great drama are frequently quoted in detail. 

Uniform with the above, and by the same author. 
France in the 19th Century. . . . . $2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century. ° 2.50 
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By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 12mo, $1.25. 

The many readers of ‘‘On the Red Staircase ”’ and ‘* An Im- 
perial Lover” have long been impatient for another story from 
the author’s facile pen. In this one the scene is laid, not in 
Russia, but in Massachusetts, and the time is the beginning of the 
Revolution. The tale is that of a soldier and a lover; of the 
things he did and the things he saw and heard; of battles and 
marches and imprisonments; and of how his Tory sweetheart, 
Mistress Joyce Talbot, at last relented and became a true patriot 


and rebel. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


On the Red Staircase. 12mo ° - » $1.25 
An Imperial Lover. 12mo . ° é 1.25 
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A Kentucky Girl. By ELEANOR TALBoT KINKEAD. 

I2mo, 276 pages, $1.00. 

A charming tale of the Sunny South, and of a brave, beautiful, 
and attractive girl—a story of ideals and yet a story of the real. 
It is written in exquisite English, and with a flavor of delicate 
humor. The book will not fail to prove delightful reading, and 
its careful descriptions of Southern places and people, and the 
peauty of its narrative style, must render it very attractive. Miss 
Kinkead has written other tales of the South, but never so good 


| a one as this. 


With a handsome | 
and carefully selected portrait of- each author. | 


raphies often fail to give. The materials are taken from the | 


most trustworthy and authentic sources, and the facts given in | 


the “‘ sketches’’ may be implicitly relied on. The authors treated 
are; Tennyson, Renan, Darwin, Matthew Arnold, Du Maurier, 
Mrs. Browning, Ruskin, Huxley, Mrs. Stowe, Stevenson, How- 
ells, Louisa M. Alcott, Tolstoi, Kipling, Christina Rossetti, 
Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Barrie. 
By the same author and uniform with the above (but lacking 
- portraits). 


Home Life of Great Authors. 12mo 


LOVE IN EPIGRAM 

Compiled by FREDERICK W. MorTON. 

$1.00. 

The collection of epigrams embraces writers ancient and mod- 
ern, classical and popular, in poetry and prose. It is suitable for 
readers and lovers of all ages and both sexes; a ready book of 
reference and a dainty gift book. 


$1.50 


16mo, 


Uniform with the above, and by the same compiler 


Men in Epigram. 16mo. . . ‘ - $1.00 
Woman in Epigram. i€mo. e R . 1.00 


CHOICE READINGS 


By Robert MCLEAN CuMNOcK. Large I2mo, 

602 pages. Revised and enlarged edition, $1.50. 

After twenty years of great success and popularity a revised 
and enlarged edition of this standard book has been prepared by 
the author. Many new selections have been inserted, and a se- 
ries of discussions on the most important topics in elocution have 
been added. It is the best work of its kind in existence. 


GENERAL NELSON’S SCOUT 


By Byron A. DunN. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


A book of the Civil War for boys, straightforward, manly, and | 
ae The tangled state of affairs in Kentucky during the | 
y days of the Rebellion is faithfully depicted, most of the in- | 


ear 
cidents and many of the characters being historically true. Both 
Southern and Northern readers must be delighted with it. The 
story is told by an old soldier familiar with the scenes which he 
describes, and the whole narrative is vividly real. It is hand- 
somely illustrated. 


MARIA FELICIA 


A Story of Bohemian Love. By CAROLINE SVETLA, 

Translated from the Bohemian by Antonie Krejsa. 

(‘Zales from Foreign Lands” Series.) 16mo, 

$1.00. 

This latest addition to the “‘ Tales from Foreign Lands” sus- 
tains the high and unique reputation of the series. Freedom of 
thought and action, high-mindedness, and courageous devotion to 
principle are the heroine’s ideals, and to follow them unswerv- 
ingly she resigns all her ancestral estates and wealth and joins 
the man she loves. The author, Caroline Svetla, though regard- 
ed as the George Eliot of Bohemia, has thus far, we believe, 
remained unknown to English readers. 


Previous volumes of the‘‘ Tales from Foreign Lands” Series are: 


Memories, Graziella, Marie, Madeleine, Marienelc, 
Cousin Phillis, Karine. 


THREE FRESHMEN 


By JEssIE ANDERSON CHASE. 1I2mo, $1.00, 

An odd title for a book that is written by a girl about girls 
and for girls, yet it is appropriate. The “‘three freshmen” are 
girl students at Smith College; one of them comes from Chicago, 
one from Boston, and one from the South. » They lead a merry, 
studious, and happy life, full of fun, frolic, and womanly kind- 
heartedness. 


SIR JEFFERSON NOBODY 


By Errige W. MERRIMAN, Iilus., 12mo, $1.25. 


In many of our States the practice of “binding out” poor 
children to farmers in the country districts still prevails. This 
story relates in most interesting fashion the adventures of a 
brother and sister who suffered this experience after their parents 
died. Bad treatment made the boy run away to the city, where 
he fell in with the title character, a sort of juvenile Mark Tapley, 


| who is entirely new to fiction. 


THE WIDOW O’CALLAGHAN’S BOYS 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER, Illus., r2mo, $1.25. 

Left with seven small boys ranging from three to thirteen years 
of age, the brave little Irish widow in this story is obliged to leave 
her husband’s farm and occupy a rude shanty in a small coun- 
try town. She takes in washing and sends her sons to school. 
Her management and encouragement of them, amid poverty and 
trouble, the characters of the boys themselves, their cheerfulness, 
courage, and patience, and the firm grip which they take of the 
lowest rounds of the ladder of success, are told simply, forcibly, 
interestingly, and, altogether, delightfully. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW FALL BOOKS 





RED ROCK. 


By Thomas Nelson Page 


A Chronicle of Reconstruction. With illustrations by B. West Clinedinst, 


12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Page’s new novel is a romantic love-story of the South just after the War—a time when 
romance and pathos combined in many picturesque developments, as Mr. Page’s former writings 


have amply attested. 


“Red Rock” has much of the same note which made “ Marse Chan” famous. 


‘It shows more breadth and power than any of his previous works, and, while retaining the charm of his 


short stories, adds the dramatic vigor of a mature novel. 


"Burlington Free Press. 


‘An unusually excellent novel, admirable in spiiit and skilfully told." —PAiladelphia City and State. 


The Workers—The West 


| 


| 


By Watrer A. Wyckorr, Assistant Professor ot | 
Political Economy at Princeton University. Illus- | 


trated by W. R. Leigh. 12mo, $1.50. 


With this second volume Professor Wyckoff closes his abso- 
lutely unique narrative of the experiences of a scholar in earning 
his living as an unskilled laborer. The Homestead says: ‘* Mr. 
Leigh’s illustrations are simply perfect. Mr. W yckoff’s papers 
get right down to life as no previous study of the kind has ever 
done.’ 


Period 
Essays. By H. E. KReEHBIEL, 12mo, $1.50. 


This is more than a book of essays on musical topics: its 
interest is personal, literary, and social as well. Several of the 
papers are founded upon material recently come to light, and the 
collection gives a forceful series of human pictures from the 
time of the poet Gray to Beethoven. 


The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta 


As Home and in Society. (1609-1760). By Mrs. 
J. K. VAN RENSSELAER. 8vo, $2.00. 


‘Mrs. Van Rensselaer has made a real addition to the history 


of Dutch colonial life in New York.”—New York Herald. 


The Heart of Toil 


3y OcTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost and 

C. S. Reinhart. 12mo, $1.50. 

These stories all turn to some extent on the relation of em- 
ployers and employed. They are, however, stories of mren in 
the widest sense, and leave an extraordinarily cheery, wholesome, 
and optimistic impression of the men who really do American 
work. 


Worldly Ways and By-Ways 


Commercial Cuba 


By WILLIAM J. CLARK. A Book for Business Men. 
With maps, plans, and illustrations, and a Com 
mercial Directory of the Island. 8vo, $4.00. 

The chapters deal with social and hygienic questions, lega 
procedure, political matters, public improvements, railways, both 
steam and electric, turnpikes and roads, harbor and dock facili- 
ties, telegraph, cable and telephone lines, contract labor, agri 
culture, mining and manufacturing in all of its branches, and a 


| multitude of other subjects of interest to business men who are 
| looking to Cuba as a field for investment or as a market for goods. 


Music and Manners in the Classical | 


| By Ocrave UZANNE, 


Fashion in Paris 

The Various Phases of Fem- 
inine Taste and A®sthetics from 1797 to 1897. 
Translated by Lady Mary Lloyd. With 100 full- 
page, hand-colored plates and 250 text illustrations 
by Frangois Courbin. Limited Edition, Royal 
8vo, $15.00. 

The New York Times says: “ The illustrations are very 


| beautiful, and are very far removed from fashion plates by reason 


of their art and the suggested action of the figures; while they 
convey an idea of French art in costume that was displayed at vari- 
ous periods.” 


War llemories of an Army Chaplain 


| By Henry CLtAy Trumputt, D.D. With 14 full- 


page illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Dr. Trumbull’s vivid reminiscences of the Civil War deal 


| with the individual, human side of the army—unknown ground to 
| the average civilian. 


3y Error Grecory. (‘‘AnIdler’.) 12mo, $1.50. | 


A series of sympathetic essays on social topics by a genial 
and witty philosopher of life who has travelled far and observed 
much, 


Yesterdays in the Philippines 


By JosepH EARLE STEVENS, an ex- -resident of Manila. 
‘Fourth Edition, With 32 full-page illustrations 
from photographs by the author. 12mo, $1.50. 
“This volume, written in the racy style of intimate corre- 


spondence, gives just that information concerning the a | 
which everybody wants to know.—PAiladelphia Press. 


Antigone, and Other Portraits of Women 
By Paut Bourcet, (‘‘Voyageuses.”) From the 
French by William Marchant. 12mo, $1.50. 


According to the ingenious idea which binds these stories 
together, they contain portraits of various women encountered in 
the journeys of which the author is so fond. Each is the centre 
of a dramatic narrative, and each is drawn with charming and 


sympathetic insight. 
Life is Life 


And Other Tales and Episodes. By Zack. Third 
Edition, t2mo, $1.50. 


‘* One must have more than art if one is really to transfigure 
this sordid substance: one must have inspiration and a deep, 
tender insight into human nature. Zack has the insight and the 
a also the art. She is a writer in a thousand.”—New 

York Tribune. 


Frontier Stories 


By Cy WARMAN, Author of ‘ The Express on 
ger,” ‘‘ Tales of an Engineer,” etc, 12mo, $1.2 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


THE BEST BOOK ON CUBA 
CUBA: PAST AND PRESENT 


By R1cHARD DAVEY, author of ‘‘ The Sultan and His Subjects.” 
Demy 8vo, $3.00. 





With portraits, illustrations, and maps. 


‘* Should be in the hands of every one who desires to understand the Cuban question.”’"—Daily News. 
“A valuable and an eminently timely work. . . . Careful, intelligent, fair-minded, and well-informed.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


Deeds that Won the Empire l Five Years in Siam 


: d . 3 - A Record of Journeys and of Life among the People from 1891 
Historic Battle Scenes by the Rev. by A. Fitcuetr. With to 1896. = ig pete Seciee. Seneanele Diveotee “ 
Portraits and Plans. Crown 8vo, $1.50. the Department of Mines in Siam. With illustrations from 
CoNnTENTS: Quebec; The First Ships in the Basque Roads ; the author’s drawings and maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $9.00. 
The Battle of Aboukir; Albuera; Waterloo; Trafalgar, etc., | “‘A deeply interesting account of the Siamese people, their 
etc ways, their views, and their country.’”’—London Daily Chronicle. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING 


With an Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. Limited Library Edition (only 750 copies for both England and America). Sumptuous- 
ly printed on hand-made paper. The text is based on the last edition revised by the author. With photogravure frontispieces 
to each volume. To be complete in 12 volumes, demy 8vo. To be sold only in sets. Volumes I. and II. ready in September; 
the other volumes to be issued at short intervals. Price, per volume, $2.50 wet. 


Dante’s Ten Heavens The Life and Times of 
A Study of the Paradiso. By Epmunp G. Garpner. §8vo, ® . 
$3.50 ne? Niccolo Machiavelli 
** As a heip to the minuter study, not of Dante only, but of t - P . 
what has always been regarded as the most obscure part of By Of Savona’? Wransised. to Madsen Linde’ Villon 
Dante’s writings, it is hardly too much to say that no more valu- Iiusteated.  Péedies IdiGex: coal. rename pres io.0n 
able work has appeared in English.’’—A thenaum. pital P ’ ” » 92. $0. 


ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY : 


To What itis Due. By EpMonp Demo tins, Editor of Za Science Sociale. Translated from the tenth French 
Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
M. Demolins declares that the Anglo-Saxon race shows its superiority, not only in commercial, financial, 
and colonial matters, but in politics, industry, finance, and moral:, and he attempts to point out the causes 
of this supremacy. 


The Golfing Pilgrim on Many Links | Brunetiére’s Essays on French Literature 
3y Horace G, Hutcuinson, author of “ Golf” in the Badmin- 


ton Library. Crown 8vo, $1.50. A Selection, translated by D. Nicuor Smitu, with a Preface by 
: ; i the author, specially written for this, the authorized English 

‘* Always racy and readable.” —Scotsman. | translation. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“* An entertaining volume.’’—London Daily News. 

“ Full of useful information, with plenty of good stories. ContTents.—I. The Essential Character of French Licera- 
—London 7 ruth. ture—IT. ‘The Influence of Women in French Literature—III. 
“We can recommend few books as better company.’ The Influence of Molitre —IV. Voltaire and Jean Jacques 
— St. James Gazette Rousseau—V. The Classic and Romantic—VI. Impressionist 


“ Without ‘ The Golfing Pilgrim’ the golfer’s library will be | Criticism—VII. An Apology for Rhetoric. 
incomplete.” —Padi Mall Gazette. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE 


A Tale of the last century. By the author of “‘ The Household of Sir Thomas More,” etc., etc. With an introduction by Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, and 26 illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. Crown &vo, $2.00. 


By the same author and at reduced prices: 


The Household of | Maiden and Married Cherry and Violet 
Life of Mary Powel A Tale of the Great Plague in London. 


| (Afterward Mistress Milton), and the ee 26 illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 
ve : ‘. @ " Sequel thereto, Deborah’s Diary. 00. 
With 25 illustrations. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. With 26 hasaeashene Cr. 8vo, 
| $2.00. 


Sir Thomas More 


THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI 


3y Joun ApptncTon Symonps. With portrait and 50 reproductions of the works of the master. New and cheaper edition. 
2vols. Cr. 8vo, $4.00. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE 


Series I., II., and III. 3 vols. By Joun AppinGTon Symonps, being new editions of “‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece,” 
“* Sketches and Studies in Italy,”’ and “‘ Italian Byways.’’ Sold only in sets. Vol. I. now ready. Cr. 8vo, per vol., $2.00. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 


Including Age of the Despots; The Revival of Learning; The Fine Arts; Italian Literature, 2 vols.; The Catholic Reaction, 
2 vols. By Joun AppiInGTon Symonps. 7 vols., cr. 8vo, per vol., $2.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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COL. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 





qi ON THE WAR 
i E Illustrated by Drawings and Photographs. 
Se the entire subject of 


ee N 
i The Rough Riders’ () the Spanish-American 
3 Colors. war, before, during, and after 
ae hostilities, Col. Roosevelt will 
write for Scribner’s exclusively. 
First of all, the picturesque story of the 
| Rough Riders, from the inception of the 
aif original idea to the mustering out of the fa- 
| mous regiment, is to be told in serial form 
4 : | (occupying five or six numbers). The or- 
5 / ganizer and commander of the regiment 
i happens to be an experienced writer as well 
i as fighter. He was already well known as a 
| depicter of picturesque adventures before he 
‘| if became famous as a soldier. 
a This will stand as the authoritative history 
| 
4 





of his regiment as a fighting machine, as well 
as being a vivid narrative, with numerous an- 
















SUCCESS OF 
PRESENT YEAR HAS NOT ONLY BEEN THE MOST REMARK- 
ITS HISTORY, 
MAGAZINE FIELD 
INCREASE IN SALES AND 
OF THE PRESS AND PUBLIC. 
PARTIAL PROGRAM FOR ‘99. 





Rough Riders from Princeton, Yale, and Harvard. 
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SCRIBNER’S DURING THE 


BUT THE MOST NOTABLE IN THE 
THIS IS ATTESTED BOTH BY THE GREAT 
THE UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT 
AND THE FOLLOWING IS THE 


ecdotes, showing the individual bravery of 
his men. He was personally acquainted with 
numbers of them, both plainsmen and city- 
bred riders. There will be individual sketches 
of many of these, together with photographs 
taken at Montauk Point, under the super- 
vision of Col. Roosevelt, by Dwight L. EI- 
mendorf, who will also contribute many of 
the other photographs for these articles. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LET- 
TERS. Epirep sy Sipney CoLvin. Many 
of the letters are to Edmund Gosse, William 
Archer, Henry James, W. E. Henley, and 
his other British correspondents. Some of 
the best of all are addressed to J. M. Barrie, 
though the two men never saw each other. 
A good share are to his American friends. 
No one of modern times had more literary 
friends than Stevenson. These notable let- 
ters cover the significant years and events of 
his life. Their publication will continue 
throughout the magazine year. 

“7 They will be accompanied by 
illustrations and facsimiles from 
rare sources, 


SENATOR HOAR’S REMI- 
NISCENCES, illustrated from 
old portraits, facsimiles, etc., 
will be the political and person- 
al memoirs of one of the fathers 
of the Senate, dealing with the 
great public men and events of 
the past half-century, Having 
been a delegate to “ Four Na- 
tional Conventions,” he tells of 
their inner workings and of some 
of the little things .that change 
the destinies of nations. In an- 
other paper he writes of Web- 
ster, in another of Blaine, in an- 
other he repeats verbatim cer- 
tain memorable conversations 


with Grant. 
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GEORGE W. CABLE'S “THE ENTO- 
MOLOGIST,” illustrated by ALBERT HER- 
rer, will be a short serial love-story of old 
times in New Orleans during the Yellow- 
Fever days. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S NEW 
STORIES, illustrated by A. B. Frost, will 
be called “The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy 
Ann,” but each is a separate tale in itself, 

just as the differ- 
ent stories of Un- 
cle Remus are. 


MRS. JOHN 
DREW’S REM- 
INISCENCES, 
with an introduc- 
tion by her son, 
Joun Drew, will 
be full of anecdotes 
of Macready, the 
elder Booth, the 
elder Jefferson, of 
Fanny Kemble, of 
the Old Bowery 
Theatre, the old 
Park Theatre, as well as of forgotten play- 
ers and forgotten play- houses of the early 
days of the American stage. Copious il- 
lustrations are being secured from rare 
sources, largely through Laurence Hutton, 
the expert in such matters, who edits the 
work. 


The late Mrs. John Drew. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN AMERICA, 
BY JOHN R. SPEARS, illustrated by Wat- 
TER APPLETON CLARK, includes much that 
will delight those who are fond of stirring 
adventures and startling details, and will 
prove a revelation to nearly all of the pres- 
ent generation. 


ROBERT GRANT’S SEARCH-LIGHT 
LETTERS will be essays on modern human 
topics, in the form of replies to the various let- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


INE 


ters to Mr. Grant in con- 
sequence of his celebrat- 
ed “Reflections of a 
Married Man” and 
“The Opinions of a 
Philosopher.” One is 
“To a Young Man 
Wishing to be an Amer- 
ican,” another “To a 
Young Man or Young 
Woman in Search of 
the Ideal,” etc. George W. Cable. 

A SHORT SERIAL STORY BY “Q,” 
the first long story he has written since 
“The Blue Pavilion,” a stirring tale of love 
and adventure, will run about half the year. 


SIDNEY LANIER’S MUSICAL IM- 
PRESSIONS will be given in a series of 
letters from the late poet to his wife. 


SHORT FICTION, of the sort for which 
Scribner's is known, will be plentiful, includ- 
ing a quite extraordinary tale in a fresh field 
by Rudyard Kipling. 


SPECIAL SHORT 
STORIES about a 
single theme, includ- 
ing “‘ Stories of West- 
ern Politics,” by 
William Allen White, 
will appear in ’99. 


C. D. GIBSON’S 
“The Seven Ages of 
American Woman,” 
a notable series of 
drawings and special 
drawings by Waiter 
Appleton Clark and 
in colors by Henry 
McCarter, are in- 
cluded ‘in the Art ' , 

’ From a Drawing by 

Plans for ’99. C. D. Gibson. 


25 CENTS A 


NUMBER. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE NOVEMBER SCRIBNER contains articles on the War by Richard Harding Davis, Capt. F. FE. Chadwick, 
and Join R. Spears; **The Workers,” by Wyckoff; €. D. Gibson’s **A New York Day,’’ and other features. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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MITCHELL, S. WEIR, M. D. 

The Adventures of Francois. The latest novel 
by Dr. Mitchell. A dramatic and picturesque 
story of the French Revolution. With fifteen 
illustrations by André Castaigne. 12mo, $1.50. 
Far in the Forest. A new edition of one of the 
best of Dr. Mitchell's novels, with an additional 
chapter. 12mo, 302 pages, $1.50. 


HARRISON, MRS. BURTON. 


Good Americans. A strong story of New York 


society, with interesting plot and crisp dialogue. 
I2mo, 220 pages, $1.25. 
PARLOA, MARIA. 
Home Economics. A handbook on household 
management by one of the best writers on domes- 
tic subjects. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 
WOOLSEY, THEODORE S. 
America’s Foreign Policy. A series of impor- 
tant and timely papers, dealing largely with the re- 
lations between America and Spain. 12mo, $1.25. 


LONG, JOHN LUTHER. 
Madame Butterfly. A collection of five delight- 
ful stories about Japan, full of local color. Fron- 
tispiece in tint and decorated cover. 16mo, $1.25. 
GRAY, DAVID. 
Gallops. A collection of piquant stories about 
horses. 16mo, 226 pages, with frontispiece, $1.25. 
WHITMARSH, H. PHELPS. 
The World’s Rough Hand. A graphic and 
picturesque account of adventures in Australia 
and on the ocean. rzmo, 233 pages, $1.25. 


ELIOT, CHARLES W. 


Educational Reform. A collection of Presi-. 


dent Eliot's Essays and Addresses, all bearing 
on educational topics. 8vo, 418 pages, $2.00. 


HOLDEN, EDWARD S. 
A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. A 
concise and authoritative handbook, especially 
useful to all interested in patriotic societies. 
With 24 plates. 16mo, 105 pages, $1.00. 

MORTON, AGNES H. 
Our Conversational Circle. With introduction 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. A familiar essay on the 
art of conversation, written in a bright and attrac- 
tive style. 16mo, about 225 pages, $1.25. 

New Editions. 

STOCKTON, FRANK R 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine, and its sequel, The Dusantes. A 
new illustrated edition of one of the best and 
most characteristic of Mr. Stockton’s works. 
With new pictures by Frederick Dorr Steele. 
I2mo, 239 pages, $1.50. 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack. The great Ameri- 
can classic, issued in the dainty Thumb-Nail 
Series. Edjted by BENJAMIN E. SMITH. With 

rtrait and facsimile. 250 pages, full stamped 

eather, $1.00. 





| [uz THE CENTURY CO’S 
Li} NEW BOOKS. 


Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by The Century Co., Union Square, New York. # # # 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. 
The Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens's delight- 
ful classic issued in the dainty Thumb-Nail Series. 
With an introduction by Joszpx JEFFERSON. 
Frontispiece by C. M. Relyea. 248 pages, $1.00. 
TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE. 
Democracy in America. A new edition, with 
an Introduction by President DANIEL C. Gn- 
MAN of Johns Hopkins University. With a pot- 
trait. wo volumes, $5.00. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

INGERSOLL, ERNEST. 

The Book of the Ocean. A timely and hand- 

some volume telling all about the ocean and its 

inhabitants, early voyages, the navy, etc. Square 

octavo, 279 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 
CLOUD, VIRGINIA WOODWARD. 

Down Durley Lane. Twenty humorous ballads, 

with charming illustrations by Reginald Birch. 

Square octavo, about 100 pages, price $1.50. 
JACKSON, GABRIELLE E. 

Denise and Ned Toodles. A delightful story 

for girls. Beautifully illustrated by C. M. 

Relyea. 12mo, 224 pages, $1.25. 
BROOKS, NOAH. 

The Story of Marco Polo. Retold in an in- 

teresting way from the original. Illustrated by 

Drake. 12mo, cloth, 247 pages, $1.50. 
FEZANDIE, CLEMENT. 

Through the Earth. An exciting story of the 

Jules Verne order, based on scientific investiga- 

tions. Illustrated. 12mo, 238 pages, $1.50. 
HUGHES, RUPERT. 

The Lakerim Athletic Club. A rattling story 

about real boys who have all sorts of seasonable 

ames and contests. Fully illustrated by C. M. 

elyea. 12mo, 286 pages, $1.50. 

TROWBRIDGE, J. T. 

Two Biddicut Boys. A lively story for boys 

and girls, with an interesting and novel plot. 

Illustrated by Rogers. 12mo, 286 pages, $1.50. 


In Preparation. 
HILL, ROBERT T. 
Cuba and Porto Rico. The author is a mem- 
ber of the United States Geological Survey, and 
made many trips to the West Indies in associa- 
tion with Prof. Alexander Agassiz. This will he 
a standard book on the subject of the West In- 
dian Islands. 500 pages, 160 illustrations, $3.00. 
BUNYAN, JOHN. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. A new edition, richly 
illustrated by the brothers Rhead. Large 12mo, 240 
pages, cloth, $1.50. Edition de luxe, in colors, $5.00. 
GILMAN, DANIEL C. 
University Problems. A collection. of impor- 
tant essays and addresses by the President of 
Johns Hopkins University, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
RIS, JACOB A. 
Out of Mulberry St. New York tenement-house 
life. About 300 pages, 16mo, $1.25. 
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The November 
CENTURY 


A number that will go out of print in a few days. The edition is limited, as 
the covers have been printed in "se by Boussod, Valadon & Co., after — 
by Grasset, the famous French poster-maker,—and no more can be furnished 
under several weeks, The number contains: 


CAPT. SIGSBEE’S OWN STORY 
of the Destruction of the “ Maine,” 


the first authentic account of the events attending the tragedy in Havana Harbor which aroused 
the martial spirit of the oa This is the opening of a fat War Series of genuine interest,— 
not newspaper stories retold, but the narrative of events described by their leaders. Following 
Captain Si ’s contributions there will be, in later numbers, 


Three Articles by 
LT. RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON 


telling the whole story of the oot of the “ i ” and including the writer’s expe- 
riences in the Spanish prison. Rear-Admirals Sam: Schley, Captains “Bob” Evans, 
Taylor, Mahan, Crowninshield, Lieut.-Commander Wainwright, and other well-known officers are 
to contribute to the series. The operations of the army will be covered by General Joseph Wheeler, 
General Wilson, and others, 


The November Century contains also 
Opening Chapters of a Great Serial Life of 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


By Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Richly illustrated. 


Opening Chapters of a 


MARION CRAWFORD by FRANK R. STOCKTON 


The First of a Series of Papers on The College Prize Story 
“THE MANY-SIDED The result of a competition among col- 
aan? = 
, 
by Paul Leicester Ford. A Portrait (Printed in Color) of 


The author of “ The T: Wash- 
ane piven the seen ef mack «=DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 


ington ”? 
ginal into the life of Benjami 
Frenklin. sa ae oe Etc., Etc., Etc. 


The above are only a few of the good things in this great November number, which will 
be con ts Tuesday, Nobember Ist, at 11 A. M. Price 35 cents. yearly subscrip- 
tions should begin with that issue,—$4.00. Address THE CENTURY CO., Union Square. 


The November 
CENTURY 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 





The Story of the Railroad. 

By Cy Warman, author of ‘‘ The Express Messenger,” etc. A 
new volume in the Siesy of the West Series, edited by 
Ripley Hitchcock. With maps and many illustrations by B. 
West Clinedinst and from photographs. Uniform with “ The 
Story of the Cowboy,” “” 
Story of the Indian.”” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

This book, which follows “‘ The Story of the Cowboy ” in this 
series, pictures the building of the earlier transcontinental lines 
across the true West. It tells the story of the engineer who found 
the way and who was the pioneer of permanent civilization among 
the Indians and buffalo of the plains and in the mountains. His- 
torically, the book is valuable f 
sketch of a great subject in a brief compass, and, furthermore, the 
strange and picturesque phases of life which are depicted are full 
of immediate interest An actual war, now forgotten, for the 
possession of a caiion in Colorado, is vividly described by the 
author, who has shared in the work of the railroad men, and who 


The Story of the Mine,’’ and “ The | 


pecause it gives a comprehensive | 


| first put his pen to paper, and who 


made a special journey through the West to gather fresh material | 


for this valuable and entertaining book. 
A New Volume in the Concise Knowledge Library. 
The History of the World. 

From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898. 
By EvcGar Sanperson, M.A. Sometime Scholar of Clare Col- 

lege, Cambridge; Author of “A History of the British Em- 

pire,’ “The British Empire in the Nineteenth Century,” 

** Outlines of the World’s History,” etc. Uniform with ‘‘ Nat- 

ural History,’ ‘‘ Astronomy,” and “‘ The Historical Reference 

Book.”’ Small 8vo, Half Leather, $2.00. 

Ihe thoroughness and compactness of this well-digested and 
comprehensive work render it invaluable as a convenient book 
of reference. The American edition has brought the history of 
our own country dow? to the close of the war with Spain 


Spanish Literature. 


sy James Firz Maurice-Ketry, Member of the Spanish Acad- 


| series of incidents, in the “‘ Phantom Army,’ 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
Her Memory. 


By Maarten MAarrtens, author of ‘‘God’s Fool,” “The 
Greater Glory,”’ “ Joost Avelingh,” etc Uniform edition 
With Photogravure Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

After Maarten Maartens’s long silence this new example of 
his fine literary art will be received with peculiar interest. He 
offers in this book a singularly delicate and sympathetic study of 
character. 

**Maarten Maartens took us all by storm some time ago with 
his fine story christened ‘God’s Fool.’ He established himsel{ 
at once in our affections as a unique creature who had something 
to say and knew how to say it in the most fascinating way. H« 
is a serious story writer, who sprang into prominence when he 

cs ever since kept his work 
up to the standard of excellence which he first raised in the be- 
ginning.”—N. Y. Herald. 


The Phantom Army. 


By Max Pemuerton. Uniform with “ Kronstadt.’’ _ Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Pemberton has written a romantic novel characterized by 
continued and increasing interest and stirring adventures. His 
hero, an English soldier of fortune, is enrolled, through a strang 
’ which has its 
stronghold in the mountains of Spain, like certain of the Carlist 
bands of a few years since. The picturesqueness and dramatic 


| quality of the tale will find immediate favor with readers. 


emy. A new volume in The Literatures of the World | 


Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. Uniform with “ Italian 
Literature,” ‘‘ Ancient Greek Literature,” “‘ French Litera- 
ture,”’ and ‘*‘ Modern English Literature.’’ 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
‘ This is an excellent and model hand-book. It is treated with 
perspective and proportion; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, 
yet not dry-as-dust; the judgments are judicial, impartial, and 
well on the hither side of exaggeration; the style is good, lucid, 
and interesting It is a work well done by one who has a 
thorough grip of his subject, and has thought out its essentials 
before he set pen to paper.””—A cademy, London. 
The American Revolution, 1763-1783. 
Being the chapters and passages relating to America from the 
author’s ‘ ‘History of England in the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Witttam Epwarp Hartrore Lecky, M.P., author of 
‘The History of European Morals,” “ Democracy and Lib- 
erty,”’ “ Rationalism in Europe,” etc. Arranged and Edited, 
with Historical and Biographical Notes by James Albert 
Woodburn, Professor of American History and Politics in 
Indiana University. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 


Our Country's Flag and the Flags of Foreign Countries. 
3y Epwarp S. Hotpen. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 


Historic Boston and its Neighborhood. By Epwarp 
Everett Hace. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents, net. 


Playtime and Seedtime. By Francis W. Parker and 
Neti L. Hetm. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 32 cents, net. 
The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry 
Huxley. 

Edited by Prof. Micuagrt Foster, M.A., M. D.. ve D., F.R.S., 


and by Prof. E. Ray LANKgsTer, M. i F.R.S. In 


four volumes. Volume I., with thirty-two ain and a photo- 
gravure portrait. S8vo, Cloth, $7.50. (dition limited to one 
hundred sets.) Vol. Il. ready immediately. 
Philip’s Experiments; or, Physical Science 
at Home. 

By Prof. Joun Trowsrince, of Harvard University, author of 
‘What is Electricity?’ Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Cannon and Camera. (Ready shortly.) 

Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish-American War in Cuba, 
Camp Life, and the Return of the Soldiers. Described and 
illustrated by Jounn C. Hemment, War Artist at the Front. 


David Harum. 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Noves Westcorr 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

“The main character ought to become familiar to thousands 
of readers, and will probably take his place in time beside Joel 
Chandler Harris’s and Thomas Nelson Page’s and Miss 
WwW ilkins’s creations.’’—Chicago Times-Heraild. 

“We give Edward Noyes Westcott his true place in Ameri- 
can letters—placing him as a humorist next to Mark Twain, asa 


| master of dialect above Lowell, as a descriptive writer equal to 


Bret Harte, and, on the whole, as a novelist ona par with the 


| best of those who live and have their being in the heart of 





hearts of American readers. If the author is dead—lamentable 
fact—his book will live.”"—PAiladelphia Item. 


A Herald of the West. 


A Romance of 1812. By . A. ALTSHELER, author of “A 
Soldier of Manhattan” and “ The Sun of Saratoga.’’ 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.50. 

The author’s brilliant success in this country and in England 
as a writer of American historical romances will direct especial 
attention to his new book, which embodies his most ambitious 
work. He opens with some interesting pictures of social life 
and political conditions in Washington just before the War of 
1812, and, later, the reader gains an insight into the contemporary 
life of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. The passages 
dealing with the war itself include singularly vivid and dramatic 
accounts of the capture of Washington by the British and the 
battle of New Orleans, both noteworthy contributions to Ameri- 
can literature. 


Maxwell Gray’s New Novel. 

The House of Hidden Treasure. A Novel. By MAxwetit 
Gray, author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ etc. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The London S/ectator says, ‘‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland’ 
was a very popular novel, and we cannot see why ‘ The House of 

Hidden Treasure’ should not rival the success of its forerunner.” 


Latitude 19°. A Romance of the West Indies in the Year of 
Our Lord Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-one. Being a faith 
ful account and true of the painful adventures of the Skipper, 
the Bo’s’n, the Smith, the Mate, and Cynthia. By Mrs. 
ScHuyvLer CROWNINSHIELD, author of Where the Trade Winds 
Blow.’’ Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. (Ready shortly.) 
Mrs. Crowninshield’s first novel is a book which will be read 

and talked about. The local color is fresh and captivating, and 

the interest of novelty attaches to the historical background, in- 
cluding as it does the pirates and Voudoo worshippers of the ear- 
lier part of the century in Haiti, and the strange figure of King 

Christophe. The unflagging interest of the adventures which 

_ encountered is accompanied by a constant vein of delightful 
umor. 


These books are for sale by all Booksellers, orthe vy will be sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 
New Books. 


THE PURITANS. 


By ARLO BATES, author of “ The Pagans,” 

‘The Philistines,” etc. Second Impression. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Bates reaches a higher level in this novel than in any he 
has before written. Two young High Churchmen are brought 
nco contact with worldliness, the semi-serious who devise ethical 
1musements, the ultra-fashionable who take great interest in the 
campaign for the election of a bishop—and love enters into the 
irama. It isa thoughtful story, with no little comedy and satire, 
and can hardly fail to attract much attention. 


LOVER OF TRUTH. 


By ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of “ Win- 


terborough,” “ A Browning Courtship,” etc. | 


16mo, $1.25. 


The scenes and characters of this novel belong to New Eng- 
land, which Miss White knows and describes so well. The story 
s named for a young man who insists on speaking the truth in 
season and out of season. Other characters are a young man of 
good sense, a pretty girl, a girl who is much more than pretty, 
and the story is told with much brightness and humor. 


WORLD OF GREEN 
HILLS. 


By BRADFORD TORREY, author of “Birds 

in the Bush,” “The Foot- path Way,” 

“ Spring Notes from Tennessee,” etc. 16mo, 

gilt top, $1.25. 

Another of Mr. Torrey’s books in which nature, especially 
bird nature, is treated with equal intelligence and enthusiasm. 
Here he confines himself mostly to the mountain region of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, where he finds many birds which re 


old New England acquaintances. His genius for observation 
and his art in description are as fresh and delightful as ever. 


EPIGRAMS. 


Chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. 
By PAUL E. Morg, author of “ The Great 
Refusal.” 16mo, $1.00. 

A tasteful book containing lyrical translations of a hundred 


epigrams, meditations, and precepts, treating of love, worldly 
wisdom, and the Hindu religion and philosophy. 


THE STARLIGHT CAL- 
ENDAR. 


Compiled by KATE SANBORN, who compiled 
“A Year of Sunshine” and “ The Rainbow 
Calendar.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Miss Sanborn’s previous books are quite above the ee 
e 


of their class in literary excellence and judgment. To these s 
now adds ‘* The Starlight Calendar,’”’ crowning the earthly series 
with a heavenly conclusion 


| suory by Gilbert Parker. 





| travel are brightly told, and t 


CENTURY OF INDIAN) 





THE BATTLE OF THE 
STRONG. 


By GILBERT PARKER, author of “ The Seats 
of the Mighty,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Few novelists now writing in America or England reach a 
larger or more attentive audience than that which welcomes a new 
The scenes of ‘* The Battle of the 
Strong” are principally in the Isle of Jersey. The story opens 
early in 1781, when a company of French soldiers is sent to capt- 
ure the island from the British. Without giving the plot, it may 
be said that the time is one of great historic significance; the 
French Revolution casts its strong, fierce light on the scene; and 
war, loyalty, treason, love, and devotion lend a most truthful and 
often tragic variety to the tale. The story is of engrossing inter- 
est, and is told with a power and mastery which will add even to 
Mr. Parker’s already great reputation as a novelist. 


THE BLACK CURTAIN. 


A Novel. By FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD, 

author of “The Man Who Was Guilty,” 

“The Abandoned Claim,” etc. Crown 8vo, 

$1.50. 

Among the foot-hills not far from San Francisco the hero 
and the heroine, unknown to each other, simultaneously take 
ossession of the same section of government land. The friend- 
y contest for possession is admirably described, and the mystery 


of a black curtain in the hero’s cottage adds to the zest of an un- 
commonly interesting story. 


CORONA AND CORONET. 


By MABEL Loomis Topp. With many il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.50. ° 


This is a sprightly account of the Amherst Eclipse expedi- 
tion to Japan in the yacht Coronet in 1896. The voyage was 
from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, an the northern 
coast of Japan where the ry = was observed. ‘The incidents of 

e hairy Ainus of northern Yezo are 
described, as well as the solar eclipse. Some chapters are de- 
voted to the people, scenery, history, and volcanoes of Hawaii. 
The book is illustrated from numerous photographs taken by the 
expedition. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. Holiday Edition, 
with forty-eight full-page engravings of 
castles, cathedrals, battle-fields, and land- 
scapes, from photographs by Clifton John- 
son. Large crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
$2.50. 


THE BIBLIOTAPH AND 
OTHER PEOPLE. 


By LEON H. VINCENT. 12mo, $1.50. 


Thoughtful essays on an eccentric book-collector, Thomas 
Hardy, The Letters of Keats, An Elizabethan Novelist (John 


' Lyly), Priestley’s Autobiography, and Gautier. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; ii East 17th Street, New York 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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DODD, MEAD AND CO.’S 


Important New Books in Literature 





HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Essays on Work and Culture. By Hamittron W. Manie. 
This is a companion volume to the “‘ Essays on Books and Culture "’ and ‘ 


lately appeared. There has been, of late, a very marked increase in the demand for all his books 
gladly heard on the lecture platform to-day than Mr. Mabie 


16mo, cloth, gilt top . $1.25 
Essays on Nature and Culture ” which have 


; and no lecturer is more 


Mr. Mabie’s works are now — in a new edition, each in dainty binding, 


16mo, cloth, gilt 
tops, per volume 


i } : , $1.25 
Essays on Work and Culture.—Essays on Books and Culture. on on Nature and ‘Culture.—My 


Study Fire.—My Study Fire. Second Series.—Under the Trees and Elsewhere.—Short Studies in Litera- 
ture.—Essays in Literary Interpretation. 


PROFESSOR KUNO FRANCKE 
Glimpses of Modern German Culture. By Professor KuNo FRANCK, 
versity. 16mo, cloth 


of Harvard Uni- 

$1.25 
Professor Francke’s letters to The Nation, The ee are ont dias isurenls, which Sasa the tedale of the volume, 
attracted great attention, and have been found worthy of preservation in a permanent form. 
upon the condition of German life and letters has been so fresh, so informing, and so useful. 


No other recent comment 


HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Trimatchio’s Dinner. Translated from the Latin of Petronius, with an Introduction and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, by Harry THURSTON PEcK. Illustrated with shatiiiadant from the 
antique and from restorations. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


The famous novel written by Petronius Arbiter in the reign of Nero is the only surviving specimen of the realistic 
fiction of classical antiquity. “ Trimalchio’s Dinner ”’ is the one episode of the book that is complete in itself, and this 
has been translated by Professor Peck with idiomatic freedom, so as to bring out in modern dress the easy chat, the collo- 
quialisms, and the slang of the original. 


M. A. DOWOLFE HOWE 
American Bookmen. By M. A. DeWo tre Howe, 
similes, and sketches. 8vo, cloth $2.50 


The series of articles on ‘‘ American Bookmen ” which hee been appearing in The divalimen has attracted wide atten- 
tion, and are now gathered inio a volume, with important additions and revisions by the author. 


Consents : Irving—Cooper—Bryant—Poe—Willis, Halleck, and Drake—The Historians, the Humorists—Emerson 
—Hawthorne—W hitman— Lowell and Whittier—Longfellow and Holmes 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. WELLS 
Modern French Fiction. By Professor BenJAMIN W. WELLS, of Sewanee University, author 
of ‘‘ Modern German Literature,” ‘‘ Modern French Literature,” etc. 12mo, cloth . $2.00 


Contents: The Rise of Romanticism—Stendhal and Mérimée—Balzac—Théophile Gautier—George Sand—Dumas 
pere and the Imperial Generation—Flaubert—The Generafion of the Restoration—Zola—Daudet—The Orleanist Genera- 
tion—Maupassant—The Generation of the Second Empire. 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
[liscellanies. A New Volume of Essays on Jane Austen, Goldsmith, and Other Writers of the 
Eighteenth Century. 16mo, cloth, gilt tops . : ; $1.25 


Illustrated with nearly 100 portraits, fac- 


” 





AUSTIN DOBSON’S WORKS IN PROSE AND POETRY 
A new and uniform edition. 16mo, cloth, with gilt tops. Similar to the new edition of Mabie’s 


works. Price per volume. ‘ . F . ; . $1.25 
1. Poems. In two volumes, from new plates, with revi- 3. Nerace Walpole. A Memoir. 
sions, corrections, and additions. 4. Eighteenth Century Vignettes. First Series. 


2. Four French Women. Being Sketches of Made- 5. Bighteenth Century Vignettes. Second Series. 
moiselle de Corday, Madame Roland, Madame de Gen- 6. Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Third Series. 
lis, and the Princess de Lamballe 7- Miscellanies. (Just published.) 


Neither in this country nor in England have Mr. Dobson’s delightful books heretofore been gathered together in a 
uniform set. A new volume of Essays has been added to the series. The books are carefully printed and attractively 
bound, and issued in a style worthy of their contents. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Wisdom and Destiny. Essays. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, author of ‘‘ The Treasure of the 
Humble,” etc. Translated from the French. 8vo, cloth , « ak 


These essays, which are in the same vein as his previous volume, present Maeterlinck i in » the chesncner of a philosopher 
and an esthetician. They contain his present ideas on a variety of subjects~all approached from the view-point of a 
supersensuous, mystical child of the last half of the 19th century 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York 
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A History of Our Country 


written by 


OUR PRESIDENTS 


entitled 


“Messages and Papers of the Presidents” 
Edited by the 


Hon. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 


Under the Direction of Congress. 








CAETON OF ENDER FP 


From the original painting which hangs in the Capitol at Washington, and valued at $100,000. 


Signing of the Greatest Document of the World’s History 


_ Reproduced from one of the magnificent engravings which are now for the first time published. The work con- 
tains a complete gallery of portraits of the Presidents, Government Buildings, copies of famous historic paintings, 


etc., all authorized impressions from government plates. The collection of these engravings has never before appeared 
in any book. 











The Only Book Outside of the Bible 


Authorized by Congress 


No work outside of the Bible is so well fitted to occupy a prominent piace in every American home. 
The great demand gives only a siight idea of its value. The daily mail of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress is filled with applications for the work at almost any price, and Mr. Richardson, who had 
charge of the work for the government, has been able to arrange matters so that 


EVERYBODY CAN GET IT 


The Hon. AINSwoRTH R. SporrorRD, formerly Librarian of Congress, has accepted the position of 
General Secretary of the Committee appointed to distribute the new and handsomer edition. He thinks 
the work so great that he is willing to devote some of his time to assist in its distribution. 

A postal-card request for full particulars addressed as below will bring ample descriptive matter, in- 
cluding several of the magnificent engravings contained in the work, suitable for framing, 7 free. 

The General Secretary can withdraw the offer at any time when ‘sufficient applications are in hand to ex 
haust the new edition. 

On all requests accompanied by a deposit of ONE DOLLAR a set of the books will be laid aside and 
reserved pending further investigation, and if you decide within ten days not to make a regular application 
for the work, the amount will be refunded. 

All requests for further information will receive prompt attention, in regular order, if addressed to 


AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, General Secretary, 
Committee on Distribution, Dept. A, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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‘DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE COMPANY PUBLISH 





Third Edition | THE BOOK OF THE YEAR "Before Publication 


L 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK 
“THE DAY’S WORK” 


Unquestionably the most noteworthy event of 1898 in the world of books is this new volume containing 
twelve stories by Mr. Kipling.e Not only is it the product of his most mature genius thus far, but its range is 
extraordinary—from the delicate dream quality of ‘* The Brushwood Boy,” for instance, to those stirring tales 
in which he voices. the monstrous throbbings of the marine engine and the American locomotive. The vol- 
ume has been making for three or four years and is the best work of an author who stands easily at the head 
of contemporary writers. 





SPECIFICATIONS :—Size, 544 x 84; Binding, green cloth; egy 431; Type, ro point; Illustrations, 8 full pages by W. L. 
Taylor, W. D. Stevens, Sonntag, Blumenschein, and others; Price, $1.50. 


‘BOOKS ON APPROVAL. Our Book-Store is is in every Post Of Office oft the U. U.S. 








Our wish is to give every reader in the country who is interested in any of our publications a chance to 
examine it at our expense. No matter where you are, a postal-card request will bring to you any of the fol- 
lowing volumes, If, after seeing them, you want them, you have merely to remit the price. If not, return them. 

These are some of our fall publications, and we shall take pleasure in sending you a complete catalogue. 
We do not describe them, preferring to let them speak for themselves. 


The People of Our Neighborhood. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents; full leather , ; . $1.00 

The Perfect Dickens (Temple Edition), 40 vols., 3 ready each month, colored frontispieces, leather, each . . — 
Subscription Edition sold on instalments, limited to 1000 sets. Send for particulars. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand. Translated by Gertrude Hall é ; ® a ‘ ‘ net 50 

The Nameless Castle. By Dr. Maurus Jokai, ‘‘‘The Hungarian Dumas.’’ Illustrated. ; ‘ ° . « &.25 


Novels of Incident and Adventure: 
The Lady of Castell March. By Owen Rhoscomyl ‘ 
Adventures of Captain Kettle. By Cutcliffe Hyne ; ° ‘ 4 ’ ; : F ‘ . 1.00 
Mistress Nancy Molesworth. By Joseph Hocking 


. . 1.00 
Moran of the Lady Letty. A novel of the Sea. By Frank Weaiis . ; ; : ‘3 ° . é 1.00 
Life and Character of U. S. Grant. By Hamlin Garland. Illustrated . : ‘ ° ; . ‘ . 2.50 
Life and Teachings of Christ by the Evangelists. Introduction by Canon Farrar. Illustrated . A . ‘ . 1.00 
Military Europe. By General Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A. Illustrated ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ . ‘ met 1.50 
South America, the Andean Republics and Cuba. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated ‘ ° , ° - 2.00 
By Neltje Blanchan: 

Bird Neighbors. 20/4 Thousand. Introduction by John Burroughs. 52 colored plates 2.00 

tirds that Hunt and are Hunted. Introduction by G. O. Shields (Coquina). 48 colored plates » ‘ . 2.00 
The Butterfly Book. By W. J. Holland, Ph.D., LL.D. 48 colored, and many other illustrations ‘ > ‘ net 3.00 
Flashlights on Nature. (Describing the Wonders of Nature.) By Grant Allen. Illustrated 1.50 
The Domestic Library : 

Good Cooking. By Mrs. Rorer. 

Inside of roo Homes. By W. M. Johnson. illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents each; leather, each ° é . 1,00 

Model Homes at Low Cost. By W. M. Price. 
Songs of Action. By Conan Doyle : . , . ° ° : ; . s . ° - 1.25 
Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss Perry. Vol. L., Poe; II., Hawthorne; III., Irving; IV., Franklin; V., Webster; 

VI., Lincoln; VII., Macaulay; VILI., Ruskin; IX., Carlyle. Cloth, each 30 cents; ey ; .60 5 
A Gunner Aboard the Vaxkee. From the Diary of ‘‘ Number Five.”’ Illustrated. Introduction by Rear-Admiral Sisipecn. 1.50 Fe 
What Shall our Boys Do fora Living? By Charles F. Wingate ; . . ; : A > . 1.00 . 
Life’s Book of Animals. 140 illustrations ;. , ; ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ; . - 4.00 & 
A Minister of the World. By C. A. Mason. ¥ 
The Well-Bred Girl in Society. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Cloth, 50 cents each; leather,each . . 1.00 % 
Home Games and Parties (with ‘‘ Evening Refreshments” by Mrs. Rorer.) & 
Klondike Nuggets, and How Two Boys Secured Them. By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated , » P é . 1.00 : 
The Open Boat, and other Tales of Adventure. By Stephen Crane . > “ ; ; . . ; . 1.00 i 
How to Study Shakespeare. By W. H. Fleming , ‘ < ; : ‘ ; e ag ° net 1.00 ; 
The Spirit of Sweetwater. By Hamlin Garland. Illustrated. Cloth : ‘ , ; ° : m - ae 
The Science of Political Economy. By Henry George 2.50 : 
How to Builda Home. By F. C. Moore A ‘ . ° . , , : p ’ ° . 500 
Hymns that Have Helped. Edited by W. T. Stead. Cloth, 75 cents; leather . 4 , ; » : 2.00 ’ 
Prayers, Ancient and Modern. By Editor of ‘“‘ Daily Strength for Daily Needs” . . . : ° 1.00 ¢ 





DOUBLEDAY & > McCLURE CO. 141-155 EAST 25TH ST., N.Y. 
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“Be not the last 
By whom the new 7s tried.” 


T does not detract from the genius of the inventor of the electric telephone to point out his 

obligations to those philosophers, students, and inventors who, little by little, developed the 
theory and science of electricity, from the days before Franklin drew lightning from the clouds 
with his famous kite up to the invention of the telegraph. 

The new principle in the telephone justifies the inventor in appropriating whatever is useful 
\f others’ discoveries in electricity, acoustics, and mechanics. 

So it is with the great literary triumphs. The new builds upon the old, and it is glory 
enough for the /#ternational Library of Famous Literature to have avoided the mistakes and 
improved upon the excellences of all the older libraries, and to have added the great improve- 
ment of being readad/e, continuously as well as intermittently readadde. 

The selections from the world’s great literature which compose the /n¢ernationa/l are more 
judiciously chosen than in any other library; the editing has been more carefully done than in 
any similar work; the scope is greater, and the representation of the whole world’s literature is 
more complete; the illustrations surpass in artistic merit, in interest, and in number—every- 
thing, in a word, that has been done before has been improved upon by the . 
makers of the /uternationa/. But in all this the /#/ernational is merely 
better than its predecessors. What separates it from them and gives it 
character as a new invention in literature is the fact that its editors 
have so combined its many parts that it presents a continuous pan- 
orama of the world’s literary history which may be read with 
unflagging interest from the first page to the last. 

Copious indexes make it quite as easy for reference 
work as any of the old-style libraries. 

No one uses the telegraph when the telephone 
is available. Nor will any one use the good- 
in-their-day libraries of literature after the 
briefest reading acquaintance with the 


International. 

Mechanically the twenty large “3 ane A 
octavo volumes of the /x/er- 
national are perfect; paper, wt Club 
typography, press-work, 
and binding oe the oe 
best that money pleted gt 


can buy. 
month, the 


International 
Library 
has jumped into 
popular favor. So 
inany are anxious to 
secure a set on favor- 
able terms that a special 
club has been formed. 
By joining this you se- 
cure a set at a special price 
and on extremely easy terms. 
But the club is limited in 
membership, and only -first- 
comers will share in its benefits. 
The complete set of twenty large 
octavo volumes is delivered on pay- 
meat for one volume, remainder to be 
paid at rate of one volume per month. 
Thus you have the complete set at 
once, with the payment spread over 
twenty months; $3 per month for the 
cloth binding, or $4 for half morocco, 
which we specially recommend. 
Full particulars and specimen pages of the 
Library sent free to all who write or ask. 


MERRILL & BAKER, 
7 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE ART INTERCHANGE 


FOR 1899 


f * Should be in Every Home 7 . 
one vam | Now in its twenty-first year os, 1878). | SIX MONTHS 


2 
$4 |  Itis the Oldest, Best, Most Progressive and Practical Art | _. . 
and Household Monthly Magazine published. Single Copies 


With Premium | 35 Cents 
| Indispensable to Art Workers and an Invaluable Guide in ALL 
—_—_— BRANCHES OF HOME DECORATION. —~—_- 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT 


Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by large full-size design Supplements and exquisite fa 
similes of oil and water-color paintings. 

For 1899 THz Art INTERCHANGE will be unusually attractive, and the color-plates to be given for China Painting, oil anc 
water-color painting, as well as adapted for framing, will be superior to any heretofore published. More than the usual quantity an 
variety of working designs for China Painting, and all manner of decorative purposes will be given. . All designs, both in color ar 
in black and white, are accompanied by thorough directions for their treatment—all departments being under the ablest designer 
and writers. A department of especial interest and value will be the Instruction Department. Here all subscribers can at al! 
times make known their wants in whatever field of work or study they are interested, and they will be carefully and conscientious! \ 
answered in all details, and advised as to proper methods by capable and reliable authorities. Space will not permit of our full pro- 
spectus here, but, for the asking, our descriptive, illustrated, thirty-six-page Catalogue will be sent to any address. 





a 
* 


AMONG THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS ConSTANT ATTENTION 1S GIVEN TO: 
Fine Art Decorative Art Painting in Oil and Water- China Painting 
Illustration Sketching Colors Architectural Plans 
Wood-Carving Ceramics Pyrography Embroidery 
Art Criticism Industrial Art Modelling in Clay Art Notes and News, 
Artistic Photography Biographies of Artists Home Decoration Etc. 














ROSE S—Water-Color. By Paul de Longpré. Size, 84x 35 inches. Price, soc. if sold singly. 


The Following Unusual Offers are made to all readers of HARPER’S subscribing promptly for 1899: For $4.00 you will receive 
Tue Art INTERCHANGE for 1899, and will get in addition, FREE, the six months’ numbers from July to December, 1898, accompanied 
by all the beautiful color and other supplements. By taking advantage of this offer now you get eighteen months, which include 
our Thanksgiving, Xmas, and other specially attractive numbers, for §$4.00—with all the color pictures and design supplements 
The color studies include a beautiful line of varied subjects, making a most charming assortment, worth in any art store from $8.00 
to $15.00 alone. 

It, instead of the six months’ numbers as a premium with your subscription for 1899, you prefer color pictures of your own selection, 
you may select any 15 pictures from our catalogue, and,you will receive them free as a premium. We have over 200 different 
color pictures, and you can take any 15 as your premium. The subscription price of $4.00 should be sent direct to us. 


Or, for $2.00 (sent direct to us) you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for six months beginning Jan., 1890, 
and will get in addition, FREE, the Oct., Nov., and Dec. numbers, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other 
supplements. By taking advantage of this offer NOW, you get NINE MONTHS for $2.00—with 18 color pictures 
and 18 design supplements. , 
OUR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

For $1.00 will be sent to every one mentioning HARPER’S for November: 6 attractive numbers of Tue Art INTERCHANGE, 
all beautifully illustrated and full of most valuable information on art matters and practical suggestions in all branches of Home 
Decoration, together with 12 design supplements and 12 superb oil and water-color pictures. This generous offer includes the 
beautiful picture of Roses shown in this advertisement, and also our exquisite companion pictures—Violets, Pansies, and Chrysanthe- 
mums—each 845 x 35 inches in size. 

The pictures alone, at catalogue prices, sell for $3.75. They make beautiful subjects for framing, and are admirably adapted for 
copying 


Order now before the supply is exhausted. Every one sending for this generous offer has the privilege of subscribing for a full 


year at only $3.00. 


A Single copy of Tue Art INTERCHANGE, with two color pictures (one of them the superb study of Roses shown in this adver- 
tisement), will be sent to any address for only 25 cents, if ordered at once. This lovely picture is one of the finest ever reproduced, and 
makes a dainty gift for any one. We want everybody to see Tus ArT INTERCHANGE, and for this reason make such an attractive 
offer. The 25 cents will be allowed on your subscription for 1899. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 152 West 23d Street, New York 
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Accurate Use of English Marks a Man 
as Refined and cultivated far more than 
Dress or Manner can. The most 
useful tool for acquiring an Ac- 
curate Use of English is 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous 
Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 
It is a moderate-sized, but full, easily handled, 
w-priced re ference book, containing 923 pages, 
60,000 Words and Phrases, 1225 Pictorial I]- 
lustrations, Synonyms, Antonyms, F oreign 
Phrases. Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunci- 
ation, Abbreviations, etc. This book contains 
the English Language as it is to-day. 
It is incomparably the newest and best diction- 
ary in existence for the every-day use of Eng- 
ish speaking people. 
“No one can conceive the wealth of information, the con- 
venience for reference, the elimination of non-essentials which 
ike this book worth much more than the price to any stu- 
pent, teacher, or writer.” Boston Journal of Education, 
8vo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, 
$4.00. Indexed, 50 cents additional. 


ale by all book dealers, or sent, postpaid, 


of the price, by 


THE BAKER AND TAYLOR CO., 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


on receipt 


Decorate your homes with beau- 
tiful Platinotype Reproductions of 
the Paintings in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia. We are agents for the 
genuine Hellyer (London) Platino- 
types of the Works of WATTS, 
ROSSETTI, and the late Sir E. 
BURNE - JONES. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


The London Art Publishers, 


1624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


Masterpieces of Ancient Art. 


Selected works by the old masters in 
magnificent reproductions direct from 
the originals at Madrid, St. Peters- 
burg, Dresden, Berlin, etc. 


Illustrated list mailed upon receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps. 


Berlin Photographic Co. 
ad East 23d St., N. ¥. 
ieetneee Speakers for School, 


Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T.S. DENISON, Publisher, Chlenge, iu. 


PLAYS: 


9 Home and School. 
New Catalogues FREE 
De WITT, 34 W. 30 St. 

sé ” 
Exactly What 1 Want, 
Has been said by many a Mother, as well as by many another 
lover of Old Songs and New, who has picked up on the counter, 
ne or another of the Numbers of the Franklin Square Song 
Collection. If you want a full Table of Contents of all the 
Numbers, with Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 


—SP5 A KE RS— 

DI ALOGUES— 

or seen for the first time in the Home or in the hands of a friend, 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y¥. 


HARPER'S 


Copyright, 1898 

by Curtis & Cameron 

Th Highest quality Art reproducti Of per- 
e op ey nts pace value; not worthless lit raphs or 
cheap photographs. The mo disting ruished 
artists—among them LA' FARGE, $ E bb PER, ST. GAUDENS, A BBE . 
hoose these prints for repr ductions of their own works. Sold at art stores 
everywhere. (In buying be sure they are genuine Copley Prints that are shown 
you: The genuine published only by CURTIS & CAMER®@N,) Also by 


mail. Prices, so cents to $10.00. ew catalogue, dainty, very tully illustrated, 
sent upc 


m receipt of 10 cents in stamp s by the publishers. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, Publishers 


| 22 Pierce Building - 


Boston, Mass. 








'| “People of the best taste every- 


‘| where read the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE.” —Courier, 
ton, Mass. 


Bos- 
Mention Harper's and send for 
free sample copy. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
25 West Thirty-Third Street, 
New York City. 
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GB” Ask vour newsdealer to show you Xmas num- 
ber, now ready. 
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My Little Girl 
Wants Pictures 


to look at and stories to read 
wonderful animals and plants, 
strange people. 


‘‘Our Little Ones and The Nursery ”’ 


now in its 34th year, contains the kind of pictures and 
stories children from four to ten, 
Every story 


and stories of 
girls, and 


pictures 
boys and 


PLAS 0 0 eee ee ee 


and even older, enjoy. 
and poem is written to suit their intelli- 
and nothing objectionable in matter or expres 
admitted. Children are very impressionable, 
and their reading should be carefully selected. The 
pictures are by the best living artists, and 
American in dress and action. 


One Dollar for Fourteen Numbers 


one a month. Send your dollar to-day, 
November and December 
French paper dolls, 


gence, 


sion 1s 


are thor 
oughly 


and get the 
numbers free, and eight 
beautifully dressed, besides twelve 


numbers regularly, beginning with January, 1899. 


LAURENCE ELKUS 


181 Tremont Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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home surroundings beautiful, for, “ 
ments of this thoroughly practical art magazine: 
Drawing, 
ceramic painters of the day, Design- 
broidery, Pyrography, Artistic 
tion and Furnishing. All these 
competent writers, and all are profusely 
the colored plates, will be found several 
who are not already subscribérs, we 


OFFER No. 1 


Send this (//arfer’s) adver- 


$4 (the 


of a year’s subscription) and 





tisement and cost 


you will receive THE ART 
AMATEUR for 15 months, viz.: 
October, November, and De- 


cember, 1898, and the whole 


year of 1899, thus getting 


THREE MONTHS FREE, 











All the studies given with THe Art 
copying and framing. 
Sample copy of Tur Arr 
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)| “ HISTORY....... claims a place second to none 


~~ 








Oil Painting, Water Color, Pastel, Crayon, Pen-and-Ink 
Illustrating, Wood Carving, China Paintins in all its branches (with colored plates) by the ereapoct 





“AN ALGERIAN SAILOR 
By Henry Mosler. 
October issue of THE ART AMATEUR. 


Color plate given with the 


AMATEUR are perfect facsimiles of the original paintings, and are both for 
If mounted on a canvas board before framing the effect is superb. 
AMATEUK and catalogue of over 200 color studies will be sent for 25 cents. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes 


By J N 


Ex-Pres American Library Ass’n 


LARNED, 


rhe object of this monumental work, representir g 
a life-time of research, is to give to the student 9; 
general reader of history the very language of the best 
historians 

They are thus made to speak for themselves, 

Its unique system of Ready Reference enables even 
a child to find information upon any topic or historical 
event as quickly as a word in the dictionary 


Its system of non-repetition makes 1t possible to 
put in five volumes what would require, 1f presented on 
the monographic plan of the encyclopedia, at least 
twelve to fifteen. 

It is practically equivalent to an entire historical 
library, and the greatest economy in book buying is 
manifested in its purchase 

The acknowledged ability of the compiler, the unique- 
ness and special value cf the work, its great time and 
labor-saving features, the authoritativ eness of its every 
page, the unexcelled historical maps, the exact text of 
national constitutions and great histerical documents, 
all unite to make it one of the most valuable works 
ever published, and it has justly been pronounced the 
greatest historical work of the century. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ART AMATEUR 


THE BEST AND ONLY PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE 
valuable to all interested in art, whether as artists, art students, or simply as persons of taste who wish to make their 
as the sun colors flowers, so Art colors life.’ 


PUBLISHED. (Established 1879.) In- 


The following are some of the depart- 


ing, Tapestry 





Painting, 
Photography, and Home Bocare- 
departments are in charge of the most 
illustrated. In each issue, in addition to 
pages of working designs. To those 
make the following very liberal offers: 


OFFER No. 2 


$ 
é 
é 
— 2 
Send this (Harper's) adver- $ 
; 
é 
; 
é 
° 
é 
é 





tisement with $4 and you will 
receive, in addition to the 
year’s subscription, which may 
with any issue, your 
14 Exquisite 
Color Plates, FREE, 
including the beautiful and 
costly ‘* Little Sweethearts,” 
by Tojetti (size 1034 x 30). 
You can select either figures, 
landscapes, 
fruit, 


begin 
choice of 


animals, flowers, 


or still-life. 
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Barras 








MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. Member 
of the Directorate. Edited, with a 
General Introduction, Prefaces, and 
Appendices, by GrorGe DurRvy. 
Translated. With Portraits in Pho- 
togravure, Facsimiles, Plans, etc. 
Vol. I. The Ancient Régime and 
the Revolution. Vol. II. The Di- 
rectorate up to the 18th Fructidor. 
Vol. III. The Directorate to the 
18th Brumaire. Vol. IV. The Con- 
sulate; The Empire; The Restora- 
tion; With an Analytical Index. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 75 per volume. 


et: 
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The book is indispensable to all who would 
understand the French Revolution, the Con- 
sulate, and the Empire... .Jtis a work of 
the first importance.—London Daily News. BARRAS 
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Von Moltke 


ESSAYS, SPEECHES, AND ME- 
MOIRS OF VON MOLTKE. 2 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00. (dna Box.) 
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edt: 
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—_—+ 
) This is a grand work, so full of fresh, “BB: 
new, stimulating suggestions that a single oa 
reading is not enough.—N. Y. Herald. ‘EB: 
—* 
MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHAR- “HR: 
ACTER. Sketched in Journals, ——¢ 
Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and :}_: 
Autobiographical Notes. With s==@% 
Illustrations from Drawings by EB: 
Mo.trkKe. Portraits and Fac- FR: 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. : 7 
VON MOLTKE AS A corRRE- :FB; 
SPONDENT. 8vo Cloth, $2 50. 3: 


| 





™ , | LETTERS OF VON MOLTKE to 
|} his Mother and his Brothers. 
ae Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo, 

COUNT VON MOLTKE Cloth, $3 oo. 
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A HOLIDAY LIST 


Of Recent and Forthcoming 


® BOOKS @ 


Published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Broruers 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ pudlications are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. HARPER'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


The Letters of 
Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett 


Illustrated with Two Contem- 
porary Portraits of the Writ- 
ers, and Two Facsimile Let- 
ters. Witha Prefatory Note by 
R. BARRETT BROWNING, and 
Notes, by F. G. KENYON, Ex- 
planatory of the Greek Words. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
about 1200 pages. 
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This remarkable collection, in all 
probability the most important contri- 
bution to letters published in the last 
decade, must appeal to every reader of 
the Brownings’ poems more strongly 
than could any other book. It com- 
prises every letter that passed between 
the two poets from their first acquaint- 
ance until their marriage, with the 
exception of one which was destroyed 
by common consent. The importance of this collection not only to every 
Browning-lover but to every student of letters or literary worker can scarcely 
be overestimated. 
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In the Forbidden Land 
ata ' 7 — An Account of a Journey into 
Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan 
Lamas and Soldiers, Imprison- 
ment, Torture, and Ultimate 
Release, brought about by Dr. 
Wilson and the Political Pesh- 
kar Karak Sing-Pal. By A. 
HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. With 
the Government Enquiry and 
Report and other Official Doc- 
uments, by J. LARKIN, Esq., 
Deputed by the Government of 
India. With One Photogravure, 
Eight Colored Plates, Fifty Full- 
page and about One Hundred 
and Fifty Text Illustrations, 
and a Map from Surveys by 
the Author. 2vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 





A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR AND HIS TWO FAITHFUL The purpose of Mr. Landor to ex- 

GIR plore southern Tibet and the course of 

the upper Brahmaputra caused him to 

suffer terrible hardships. When within a short distance of the mysterious 

city of Lhassa he was seized and subjected to the cruelest tortures, his body 

was racked, his eyesight nearly extinguished, his face roasted, and finally 

he was placed upon a pony bearing a spiked saddle, and so escorted out of 
the country. 

Doubtless the audacity and daring of Mr. Landor’s undertaking are re- 
sponsible for its fearful results to himself. With but two companions he 
entered the borders of a savage and cruel people, and from the south, the 
quarter regarded by them most suspiciously, advanced boldly into the interior 
towards the sacred city which no alien is allowed to enter. Naturally, the 
results of this expedition are invaluable alike from the point of view of the 
scientist, the explorer, or the lover of adventure for adventure’s sake. 


Crooked Trails 


Written and Illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON, Author of 
“Pony Tracks,” etc. pp. viii, 151. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


As those who read “ Pony Tracks” are aware, Mr. Remington presents 
a perfect combination when he works with himself, supplementing his own 
letter-press with his own illustrations and zice versa. In this new volume he 
shows that the combination still retains all of its former vigor and power to 
please. Indeed, in many instances, picture and text go to form a whole 
which the reader could not well grasp were it not for the supplementary 
quality of each in its bearing upon the other. 
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Through Asia 
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By SVEN HEDIN. With 
Two Maps and Two Plates 
Printed in Colors, and about 
280 Illustrations by the 
Author and from  Photo- 
graphs. About 1300 pages. 
Two Volumes. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops. 
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Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of 

iis cei Sack Gene his extraordinary journey across 

the continent of Asia is one of the 

most thrilling narratives of endeavor, in the face of wellnigh overwhelming 
odds, which has ever been written. 

Dr. Hedin left his native city of Stockholm in 1893, and from that time 
until, in 1897, his task was accomplished by entering Peking, he was engaged 
constantly in a desperate struggle with the tremendous difficulties which beset 
his way. His successful passage through Pamir, where progress became a cease- 
less battle against snow and ice and cold, and where often the only method of 
advancing was upon hands and knees;; the thrilling ascent of the “ Father of 
all Ice Mountains,” Mus-tagh-ata; his terrible fight against thirst and ex- 
haustion in the desert of Tak-la-makan—all these go to make up an almost 
unparalleled story of human daring, suffering; and endurance. 

The man to whom the agonies of starvation and exposure were but minor 
considerations when weighed in the balance with the cause of science, the 
man who, after nine days without water, paused on the brink of a stream to 
note his pulse before and after drinking, surely possesses the perseverance 
which must eventually surmount all obstacles. “Through Asia” opens to 
the reading public the portals of a new world. It is the account of what, 
with the sole exception of Nansen’s attainment of “farthest north,” was the 
most extraordinary journey of the century. 
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Wild Eelin 
Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” etc. Illustrated by T. DE 
THULSTRUP. pp. vi., 512. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
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“Wild Eelin” is a picturesque story of Scottish life, written in the au- 
thor’s best manner, the manner of “ A Daughter of Heth” and “ Madcap 
Violet.” Mountain and moorland, hill and fell, burn and brae, with the mist 
lifting or the rain falling, the winds blowing and the clouds flying, the still 
and the active life of nature are alike reproduced in these pages. But the 
charm of the story is in the heroine, a sweet, capricious, unreasonable, dear, 
wholly inconsistent and altogether fetching girl, who has two lovers and 
keeps both at her feet, and leaves both broken-hearted when she dies. We 
commend “ Wild Eelin”’ to lovers of Scottish landscape and Scottish fiction. 
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The New Biographical Edition of 
W. M. Thackeray’s Complete Works 
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NOW READY: 
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Vanity Fair 


Pendennis 
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Yellowplush Papers, Etc. 
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Barry Lyndon, Etc. 
Sketch Books, Etc. 
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Contributions to 
‘* Punch ”’ 


SERA carta cat ardc abate 
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that follow it with the subtle charm that surrounds a personal confidence. 
For the first time we learn where Thackeray found the originals of his famous 
characters. 

This edition is printed from new type, and contains numerous IIlustra- 
tions by the Author, Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, Frederick Walker, 
George Cruikshank, Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Luke Fildes, R.A., Charles 
Keene, Frank Dicksee, R.A., and F. Barnard. ‘These Illustrations are re- 
productions of steel engravings and wood engravings, together with New 
Drawincs and Sketcues by the Author, and several Facstmies of his 
Manuscript, as well as Porrraits of the Author hitherto unpublished. The 
new portraits of Thackeray include that by Maclise in the possession of the 


I 


. 
~— 
‘FB: Esmond, Etc. 
a m4 Reduced from the Photogravure Frontispiece to ‘* Vanity Fair’ 
e ° opyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers 
B: : 
7 The authorized Life of Thackeray has never been written, because it 
‘FB: was the novelist’s expressed wish that there should be no biography. But 
Sn . . . . ‘ . . >! . 
‘FB: his life is in his books, and of each book a memoir, forming an Introduction 
$—: to each volume, has been written by his surviving daughter, Mrs. ANNE 
‘FB: THACKERAY Ritcuiz. These introductions seem almost to invest the pages 
. 
. 
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#— Garrick Club, the Committee of which kindly consented to its reproduction. : 
iB i 
Ty SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER: EB: 
#— Novemper: The Newcomes. | Feprvary: Philip, Etc. -— 
EB: December: Christmas Books, Etc. | Marcu: Denis Duval, Etc. (EB: 
iB: January: The Virginians. ApriL: Miscellanies, Etc. He 


Crown S8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 75 per Volume 
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China in Transformation 


By ARCHIBALD R, COLQUHOUN. With Frontis- 
piece, Maps, and Diagrams. pp. xii., 397. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 oo. 


Mr. Colquhoun possesses excellent qualifications, and 
is in every respect well equipped for the task he has under- 
taken. ... Small wonder, then, that in the result 
we are provided with a volume which, coming 
at the present moment, supplies what is a decid- 
ed desideratum, a book which makes clear to the 
most ordinary understanding the status guo ex- 
isting in the Celestial Empire to-day.—/a// Mall 
Gazette, London. 

The conception and the execution are alike 
felicitous. . . . It is sincerely to be hoped that his 
pages will be widely read, for there is no current 
topic upon which it is so urgent that public opin- 
ion should be informed, no current question so 
pregnant with far-reaching effects.—Zondon Times. 

It is published most opportunely, and gives a most valuable summary of 
the situation, commercial and political, up to date, with opinions and sug- 
gestions by a thoroughly experienced and competent expert.— Ze Saturday 
Review, London. 

A series of valuable and instructive essays on China and the Chinese. 
... Every page of the present volume should be carefully studied by those 
who desire to gain a right understanding of the present position in China. 
Mr. Colquhoun has made several journeys through portions of the empire, 
and he has studied the Chinese question from “ the egg to the apples.” It 
is a pleasure, therefore, to listen to him when he discourses on the geograph- 
ical, economic, and social questions which constitute the greater part of his 
work.— Zhe Atheneum, London. 

Emphatically one of the books of the year.— Glasgow Herald. 
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Spun-Yarn 


Sea Stories. By MORGAN ROBERTSON. Illustrated. pp. xii. 
215. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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No one can read these tales without realizing 
that here at last is something new — delightfully 
and refreshingly new.—Mew ork Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 

An original and wholly unconventional set of 
sea tales, which strike us as coming close to the 
very best of recent efforts in that direction.—/PAi/a- 
delphia Telegraph. 

. . . Astonishing in plot, vivid and simple and 
direct in style—. Y. Press. 

Mr. Robertson's style is breezy, with the genu- 
ine flavor of the sea. The stories are original and 
fascinating.—/V. Y. Zimes. 
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A Thousand Days in the Arctic 
By F.G. JACKSON. Co- 
piously Illustrated from 
Photographs. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top. 


With singuiar modesty and 
simplicity Mr. Jackson has told 
the story of his remarkable 
expedition into Franz-Josef 
Land, and of the three years 
spent by his party in the midst 
of perpetual exposure and al- 
most perpetual darkness. His 
was not a North Pole but a 
Polar Expedition, undertaken with a view to increasing our knowledge of 
the fauna and flora of Franz-Josef Land and the area lying immediately 
north of it, and in every way the venture was a success; but, like all who 
venture into the far North, Mr, Jacksen and his companions had more than 
their share of peril and suffering. Kk jis an adventurous story, full of hair- 
breadth escapes, thrilling batt’ ; against the fury of the elements, marvellous 
patience, and persistent pro — 3s. 

What, more than a’ 't' els¢@:. Mr. Jackson’s expedition has served to 
prove is how widely at fauit ¢ll py.cv10 5 explorers have been in their esti- 
mate of the importance of Fa: zYosef ind as a way to the Pole. Not only 
did Mr. Jackson find all mas and cl _-s of this region utterly at fault, but 
he learned by personal observation at the long-sought path to the Pole 
cannot by any pessibility lie that w.,. This overthrow of former theories 
will naturally bef immense value and importance to all those who are in- 
terested in the stion of Polar research. 


Througt .e Gold-ieids of Alaska 


to Bering ‘straits. By HARRY DE WINDT, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ A Ride to India,” etc. With a Map and 

Illustrations. pp. xii., 314. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 

namental, $2 50. 


THE HUTS BY MOONLIGHT 


One of the most agreeable, exciting, and inform- 
ing books of travel and adventure which has recently 
come under our observation. . . . To the reader who 
loves the excitement of a truthful and thrilling tale, 
combined with enough facts and truths to make the 
time spent in reading it well worth while, we would 
recommend the travelling in fancy with Mr. de 
Windt.—Z.xaminer, N.Y. 

Mr. de Windt’s work as a traveller with a pur- 
pose is carefully and thoroughly done, and in an 
appendix he gives in detail much valuable informa- 
tion and a glossary of native languages.—PAiladel- eel 
phia Telegraph. 


HARRY DE WINDT 
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A Floral Phantasy 
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In an Old English Garden. 
@With a leat Verses by WALTER CRANE. 
eee With Forty - eight Full - page 
son a Drawings in Color by the Au- 
telll serec for thor. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental. 
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Mr. Walter Crane’s drawings are so 
familiar to all art-lovers that it is, per- 
haps, unnecessary to make any ex- 
tended comment upon a new work from 
his hand. Both in picture and text “A 
Floral Phantasy” is Mr. Crane’s crea- 
tion, and a strikingly original one it is, 
the verses full of quaint conceits and 
the drawings of the inimitable grace 
and delicacy which have come to be 
regarded as so characteristic of this ar- 
tist. As a holiday gift-book “ A Floral 
Phantasy” ranks as one of the most 
interesting and attractive of the season. 
a uu The orignp) color-drawings are care- 

x fully repro aced on a fine grade of 
paper, and the whole effect of the bool: is one of» :.gu er beauty. Mr. Crane 
has never been seen to better advantd e thn in this marshalling together of 
a host of personified flowers. 


The New God 


A Romance. By RICHARD Voss. Translated © ¢ Mary A. 
ROBINSON. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (/n the Odd. umber Series.) 


“The New God” (Der Neue Gott) ig a vigorous and bril} romance of 
the days of Tiberius, many of the characters being of those \° s- narhes the 
Gospel narrative has already made familiar. The atmosphere~of the story is 
full of the vague unrest that is supposed to have filled the world with the 
coming of Christ, and the introduction of Pilate, Mary Magdalene, and others 
lends it much vividness and dramatic strength. 
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Harper’s Round Table 
Vol. I. (New Series). November, 1897—October, 1898. Profusely 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


The first volume of Harper’s Rounp TaBLeg, in its new monthly 
form, contains an unusually excellent collection of serial and short stories, 
stirringly told and graphically illustrated. There are articles of travel and 
exploration; practical and instructive articles; narrative and descriptive 
articles; articles on hunting, fishing, and sport of every kind. Particular 
mention should be made of the great number of illustrations (over 500), 
vividly executed and carefully reproduced. The volume is in every way an 
ideal holiday gift for young people. 
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A Thousand Days in the Arctic 
By F.G. JACKSON. Co- 
piously Illustrated from 
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Photographs. 8vo, Cloth, “BR: 
Uncut Edges and Gilt ——+ 
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tion and a glossary of native languages.—/PAiladel- 
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A Floral Phantasy 


=e In an Old English Garden. 
Verses by WALTER CRANE. 


With Forty-eight Full-page 
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stirringly told and graphically illustrated. There are articles of travel and 
exploration; practical and instructive articles; narrative and descriptive 
articles; articles on hunting, fishing, and sport of every kind. Particular 
mention should be made of the great number of illustrations (over 500), 
vividly executed and carefully reproduced. The volume is in every way an 
ideal holiday gift for young people. 
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By Order of the Magistrate 


A Novel. By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of “ Secretary to Bayne, 
M.P.,” “A Clever Wife,” etc. pp. iv., 275. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 
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The story is in many ways a radical departure from the lines which Mr, 
Ridge has hitherto followed, for it is from first to last a delightfully accurate 
study of cockney character in the person of a small and totally irresponsible 
girl. The sparkling dialogue and keen humor for which we naturally look 
in a book from Mr. Ridge’s hand are more than ever in evidence. But 
added thereto is a charming sympathy with “ Mordemly,” his odd little cos- 
ter heroine, together with a command of her surprising vocabulary, and an 
appreciation of her delicious humor and equally delicious gravity, which not 
only enlists the reader’s keenest sympathy for this small product of modern 
London, but proves how skilful a story-teller and portrayer of character Mr. 
Ridge has come to be. 
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In the Sargasso Sea 
A Novel. By THOMAs A. JANVIER, Author of “ The Aztec Treas- 
ure-House,” “The Uncle of an Angel,” etc. pp. vii., 293. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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As good a sea-yarn as any printed in many years, ingeniously contrived, 
quick in movement, beginning in a clear, interesting way, and ending with 
a masterful touch at just the right point. Indeed, we may say that this new, 
plausible story of things that never happened is as clever in its way, as full 
of diverting fancy, and nearly as well wrought as Mr. Janvier’s other stirring 
romance, “The Aztec Treasure-House,” and that is saying a great deal.— 
N. Y. Times. 
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Moriah’s Mourning | > 
And Other Half- Hour Sketches. ’ 
By RuTH McCENERY STUART. II- 
lustrated. pp. vi. 219. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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It is with a sense of gratitude and per- 
sonal indebtedness that every competent 
judge of literature will lay aside this book. 

. Mrs. Stuart is one of some half-dozen 
American writers who are doing the best 
that is being done for English literature at 
the present time. Her range of dialect is 
extraordinary, but after all it is not the dia- 
lect that constitutes the chief value of her 
work. That will be found in its genuine- 
ness, lighted up as it is by superior intelli- 
gence and imagination and delightful hu- 
mor.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Fables for the Frivolous 
(With Apologies to La Fontaine.) By 

GUY WETMORE CARRYL. With IIlus- 

trations by PETER NEWELL. pp. xii., 

120. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel 

Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

The apologue is perhaps the oldest existing 
form of literary entertainment, and in his “ Fa- 
bles for the Frivolous” Mr. Carryl has confess- 
edly followed in the immortal footprints of AZsop 
and La Fontaine. He has even dared to put 
new wine into the old bottles, an experiment 
which is generally accounted to be hazardous in 
the extreme, and only to be justified by its suc- 
cess. But Mr. Carryl has succeeded, and his 
new liquor makes very agreeable tipple. There 
is something about it that recalls the familiar 
flavor of ancient wisdom, but the draught has 
been fortified and charged with an effervescing wit that is peculiarly piquant 
and “ age-end.” 
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The Sack of Monte Carlo 
An Adventure of To-day. By WALTER FRITH, Author of “In 
Search of Quiet.” pp. viii, 244. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 
It is a very brisk bit of fiction and will interest the reader thoroughly, 
for.the story is well told.— Brooklyn Eagle. 
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How to Get Strong 


And How to Stay So. By WILLIAM BLAIKIE. With Numerous 
Portraits. | New and Enlarged Edi- 

tion from New Plates. pp. vii., 510. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
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“How to Get Strong,” originally pub- 
lished in less pretentious form in 1879, was 
at once recognized as an invaluable guide 
to vigor and sound health, and such indeed 
it has proved to be for the vast majority of 
those into whose hands it has fallen. Mr. 
Blaikie’s object has not been so much to 
encourage the cultivation of great strength 
as to point out the vast advantages, physical, 
moral, and mental, which follow hard upon 
the institution of a systematic and rational 
practice of exercise. 
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Befure and after four years of Systematic Exercise 
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Senorita Montenar 

A Novel. By ARCHER P. CRoucH, Author 

of “Captain Enderis,” “On a Surf-bound 

Coast,” etc. pp. iv., 300. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, $1 25. 

If Mr. Crouch’s novel, “ Sefiorita Montenar,” is 
not read for the sake of the adventurous experience 
which it relates, it ought to be read at this time for 
the glimpse it gives of Chili in the earlier days of 
the century, when patriot and royalist were fighting 
it out with great spirit. Spain’s struggle for sover- 
eignty in Cuba makes interesting reading of a book 
in which her efforts to retain sovereignty in Chili 
are described.—V. Y. 7ribune. 
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Dreamers of the Ghetto 


Stories. By I. ZANGWILL, Author 
of “Children of the Ghetto,” “ The 
Master,” etc. pp. viii., 537. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
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A veritable mosaic of word - pictures, 
characteristically vivid and clean-cut. Mr. 
Zangwill does more than write interesting 
stories, however skilfully he may do that. 
He goes beneath the surface and brings to 
light the great human impulses which prompt 
the actions of the children of his pen, so that 
the reader becomes one with them in thought, 
and is swayed by a living sympathy in all 
their sufferings and wrongs. “ Dreamers of 
the Ghetto” is full of this peculiar power. The stories never lose their 
intensity of interest. 
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Lorraine 


A Romance. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 

pp. x., 339. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25. 

“Lorraine” deserves hearty praise as a highly 
interesting romance, by a writer of much freshness, 
fancy, and alert intuitions. ‘The event of the 
Franco-Prussian war has been dealt with in a ca- 
pable and dramatic manner, the pictures of disaster 
evoked being such as will linger some time in the 
memory by virtue of their sombre realism... . 
Lorraine” deserves prominent rank among nov- 
els of its kind.— Baltimore News. 
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The Adventurers 


A Novel. By H. B. MARRIOTT 
With Illustrations by A. I. KELLER. 
298. 


B 


WATSON. 
pp. viii., 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

A stirring story of treasure-trove, told with all Mr. 
Watson’s familiar skill. There are schemes and plots 
and narrow escapes ; there are fights and riots and bat- 
tles; there are exciting chases through London, and 
many wonderful happenings in the Welsh forests. Al- 
though the scene is laid in modern Wales in the present 
century, the events are such as one might expect to 
read of in connection with sixteenth-century baronial wars. 


Two New Books by Mr. Bangs 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
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Ghosts I Have Met, 
and Some Others 
With Illustrations by 
JEWELL, FROST, and 

RICHARDS. pp. xX., IQI. 
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Peeps at People 
Passages from the 
writings of Anne 
Warrington With- 
erup, journalist. Illus- 
trated by EDWARD 
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16 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


In “The Pursuit of the House-Boat,” and its predecessor, Mr. Bangs 
ventured into the world of spirits, and showed that humor reigns supreme 
beyond as well as this side the Styx. In “Ghosts I Have Met” the world 
of spirits comes to Mr. Bangs, and he sets forth his impressions of its inhabi- 
tants. In “ Peeps at People ’’ Mr. Bangs gives his readers a series of de- 
lightful burlesques of “ interviewing” as practised by the latter-day reporter, 
introducing as the victims thereof a number of the personages of the hour. 
Both books are departures in new fields, written with a deft and facile pen. 
Both are extremely amusing, needless to say, and a worthy addition to the 
growing series of popular books by this author. 
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Four for a Fortune 
A Tale. 
Toddles,” 
C. YOHN. 
A story dealing with hidden treasure and its discov- 

ery... . Told with immense vivacity, and the mystery 

well maintained. Outlook, N. Y. 

A capital story of adventure, cleverly conceived and 
skilfully told, which will keep the reader’s interest alive 
from start to finish.— Brooklyn Standard - Union. 


By ALBERT LEE, Author of “ Tommy 
etc. pp. viii., 269. Illustrated by F. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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Silence, and Other Stories 
; SR GRE Le” SS OTE By MARY E. WILKINS, Au- 
Ee slit Bae thor of “Jerome, A Poor 
Man,” “ Pembroke,” “A New 
England Nun,” etc.  Illus- 
trated. pp. viii., 280. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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Each of the six little stories 
which it contains sets extremely 
high conditions for itself, and fulfils 
them with extraordinary success. 
In each she has crystallized the es- 
sence of her vision in an exqui- 
sitely cut jewel of pure water, of 
transparent color. As a conse- 
quence, the book is admirable and 
delightful in a very rare degree. 
It seems to us that it can scarcely 
be praised too warmly, it can scarce- 
ly be made too much of.—Zondon 
Chronicle. 

Such a story as that which gives 
its title to the volume reminds one 
of Hawthorne, without being in the 
least like his work. It shows not 
only Miss Wilkins’s original force, 
which is very great, but also the 
delicacy of touch and refinement of insight which she possesses. Altogether 
this volume will strengthen a reputation which is likely to be permanent in 
our literature.— Outlook, N. Y. 


Labor Copartnership | 
Notes of a Visit to Co-operative Workshops, Factories, and Farms 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in which Employer, Employé, 
and Consumer Share in Ownership, Management, and Results. 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD, Author of “ Wealth against Com- 
monwealth.” Illustrated. pp. vi., 351. Past 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
It will surprise most Americans to learn of the foothold which co-oper- 

ative societies have in England, and that the membership of the distributive 
stores represents one-seventh of the population of Great Britain. From a 
small beginning, these societies are now doing a business of $272,000,000 
per year. Mr. Lloyd writes with enthusiasm about the strides which labor 
copartnership has made in a few years, and his statistics prove that not 
only is the workman benefited in the money sense, but he is also raised 
physically and mentally, and has developed business ability and a capacity 
for handling large problems that has always been thought possible only to 
the chosen few; and where they have been chosen co-directors with practi- 
cal business men, they have not only easily held their own, but, in view of 
their practical training, their advice has been of the utmost value. 
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Farthest North 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Explora- 
tion of the Ship Fram, 1893-1896, and of 
a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. 
Nansen and Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN. With an Appendix 
by OTTO SVERDRUP, Captain of the Fram. 
With a Portrait, 16 Illustrations, and a 
Map. pp. viii.,679. Popular Edition, 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 
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Nowhere in the whole history of polar explora- 
tion is there a more thrilling story. ... It is the 
merit of this one-volumed edition that it brings that 

peebeeee mae story of cool courage and desperate daring in the 
cause of science within the reach of a constantly 
widening circle of readers.—Prook/yn Eagle. 

Certain to have the extensive circulation which it deserves.— . Y. 7ribune. 

The long-hoped-for popular edition of Nansen’s account of his famous 
voyage towards the pole is at last ready, and will place this fascinating work 
in the hands of many who have been debarred from its possession in the two- 
volume edition.— Detroit Free Press. 

In writing of Nansen’s book it is difficult to avoid using superlatives. 
No story of Arctic adventure was ever written more modestly than this. 
There is no dwelling on scenes of great peril; no posing by the leader who 
risked his life again and again in that terrible journey over the ice; no boast- 
ing about the results accomplished.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Library Edition, fully illustrated, in 2 volumes, $10 00. 
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Wonder Tales from Wagner 
Told for Young People. By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN, Author of 
“ The Story of the Rhinegold.” Illustrated. pp. xviii., 189. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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The book will please all ages. —Christian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

The stories are full of quaintness, and the underlying romance is clearly 
revealed in each.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

Miss Chapin has a remarkable talent for converting a drama into a story 
and telling it logically and fascinatingly—M. Y. Evening Post. 
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Two Books by Lilian Bell 
" The Instinct of Step-Fatherhood. 


Stories. By LILIAN BELL, Author 
of “The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid,” etc. pp. vi., 228. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

Miss Bell has given to lovers of fiction 
much ground for gratitude in her “ Love 
Affairs of an Old Maid,” “ The Under Side 
of Things,” and “A Little Sister to the Wil- 
derness,” but her strength dies in the short 
story as well as in the novel. The various 
stories gathered together in this new volume 
have appeared from time to time in various 
periodicals. Several of them are veritable 
masterstrokes of ingenious construction, and 
all are well up to the standard which Miss 
Bell has set for her work, and to which she 

LILIAN BELL so consistently adheres. 
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A Little Sister to the Wilderness. A Novel. New Edition. 
pp. iv., 267. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1 25. 

The story is a pathetic one in many ways, for it portrays so strongly hu- 
man lowliness and degradation. The writer is well acquainted with the life 
and habits and dialect of the West Tennessee bottoms, and her story is writ- 
ten from the heart and with rare sympathy. It is valuable because it shows 
so forcefully the peculiar phases of the live and human character of these 
people. ‘The writer has a natural and fluent style, and her dialect has the 
double excellence of being novel and-scanty. The scenes are, picturesque 
and diversified.—Churchman, N. Y. 
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Dumb Foxglove 


And Other Stories. By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOsson, Author of 

“ Seven Dreamers,” “ The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark,” etc. With 

One Illustration. pp. vi., 218. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25. 

This is a collection of stories dealing with life in rural New England. 
The charm of the simple yet shrewd people of the mountain regions is de- 
picted with a sympathetic and loving hand. There is a most delightful 
wholesomeness about all Mrs. Slosson’s characters that draws us towards 
them in a way that convinces us of their fidelity. And with all the photo- 
graphic faithfulness of these sketches, the author has added a little color of 
her own that gives them a distinctive place among works of this kind. 
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Collections and Recollections 

By One Who Has Kept a Diary. (GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL.) 

With One Illustration. pp. xii., 375. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 

Mr. George Russell has all his life been much exposed to celebrities, and 
now he has written a book about them. As he has a marvellous memory, an 
agreeable style, and a happy knack of catching a likeness, he has made one 
of the most entertaining books that we have ever looked through. Mr. Rus- 
sell not only tells us who is who, but he tells us who was who, and, indeed, 
collections and recollections are so well mingled, and “links with the past” 
so well forged, that we are constantly tempted to wonder if the author's own 
memory does not carry him back to the beginning of the century. We lay 
the book down with a proud feeling that we have enjoyed a short intimacy 
with every one, from Sydney Smith to Augustine Birrell, and from the First 
Gentleman in Europe to Mr. Labouchere. All the people who flit before us 
live, and some of them live in quite a new light.—Sfectator, London. 

It does not often happen that a volume of reminiscences presents so 
much interesting and attractive matter. ... It is difficult to lay aside a 
book which contains so much of the salt which seasons life. Such a volume 
is a never-failing resource for the reader wearied of overmuch feeding on 
the solid viands of literature. Especially commendable is the spirit of kind- 
ness which pervades the narratives. ‘There are no flings at living pygmies or 
dead lions.—Brovk/yn Eagle. 


New Edition of Will Carleton’s Poems 
From New Plates. Illus- | 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25 per vol- 
ume. 

Mr. Will Carleton has thor- 
oughly revised his volumes of 
poems, correcting some trifling 
errors, and omitting a few poems 
that he does not care to have in 
his collected works. This edition 
has been set from new type, and 
very care has been given to 
make it worthy of the great pop- 
ularity accorded Mr. Carleton’s 
work in the past; and. in its 
handier form and new dress it is 
sure to appeal to the large circle 
of his admirers. 


FARM BALLADS 
CITY BALLADS 
FARM LEGENDS 
CITY LEGENDS 
FARM FESTIVALS 
CITY FESTIVALS WILL CARLETON 
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_ Ls) A Romance of Summer Seas 
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A Novel. By VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON- 

Davis, Author of “The Veiled Doctor,” 

etc. pp. iv., 278. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, $1 25. 

Miss Davis has handled her plot with much 
skill and refinement. ‘The story has good action 
and sustained interest. She writes in a way and 
with an enthusiasm which only belong to one in 
whose mind the photographs of these scenes have 

been lately and vividly impressed.— JV. Y. Zimes. 


The Hundred, and Other Stories 
By GERTRUDE HALL. Illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER and 
W.H. Hyde. pp. x., 256. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


From the beginning of her career Miss Hall’s stories have won recog- 
nition from those best able to judge of literary matters; few modern works 
of art have equalled them in beauty of conception and simplicity of statement. 

The present volume marks a decided step in advance. ... It appeals 
in addition to the broader sympathies of modern existence, and illuminates 
them with genuine feeling for what is intrinsically noble. 


The Moral Imbeciles 


A Novel. By SARAH P. McL. GREENE, Author of “ Stuart and 
Bamboo,” ‘“ Vesty of the Basins,” etc. pp. iv., 237. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The shrewd insight into human nature, the ready wit, and the subtle 
touches of pathos which so strongly characterized Mrs. Greene’s former 
works are present in a marked degree to lend force and charm to this, her 
latest. Mrs. Greene’s style is distinctly her own. It has never been success- 
fully duplicated, and those who have learned to appreciate it will heartily 
welcome a fresh example. 


Ribstone Pippins 


A Country Tale. By MAXWELL GRAY, Au- 
thor of “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” {| MBRPONE preeus 
etc. pp. ii, 148. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- ’ 

mental, $1 Oo. 


From the thrilling interest of “The Silence of 
Dean Maitland” to the fresh rural charm of “ Rib- 
stone Pippins” is a long distance, and it is perhaps 
the highest praise that may be accorded Maxwell 
Gray to say that in this her latest book she has writ- 
ten a simple story of homely folk that in every way 
equals the work which made her famous.—J/. Y. Press. 
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A Boy I Knew 
And Four Dogs. By LAURENCE 
HuTTON. Profusely Illustrated. 
pp. iv., 87. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 
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A tenderer tribute to dog-kind has 
not been written. May it breed much 
love, and find much applause !—J/nterior, 
Chicago. 

As a picture of boy-life the story 
has been equalled rarely. ‘The humor 
of the book is delicious. The dogs 
captivate us. Happy the man who has 
the memory of such faithful compan- 
ions, and of the trials and joys they 
brought into his life.... The book is 
wholesome and entertaining as few 
books are.—Cyhristian [ntelligenc Tv, N. 5 THE BOY 
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International Monetary Conferences 

By HENRY B. RUSSELL. pp. iv., 468. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Mr. Russell is master of a style singularly perspicuous and attractive, 
and his work, because it is history and not mere theory, demands the study 
of all who desire understanding of the purposes, character, and results of the 
famous conferences that have been held for the consideration of the “ money 
question.” — Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 


The Gods of Our Fathers 
A Study of Saxon Mythology. By HERMAN I. STERN. pp. xxx., 
269. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
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This history, or exposition, of Norse mythology is preceded by an intro- 
duction which is an excellent specimen of psycho-philosophic insight. The 
author perfectly comprehends the folk-lore and nature-worship of the north, 
and presents it in such a picturesque way that it is fascinating to the general 
reader, while the student of Scandinavian lore will find in this volume 
material that is not only informing, but also inspiring. 
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Phases of an Inferior Planet 
A Novel. By ELLEN GLASGOw, Author of “ The Descendant.” 
pp. vi., 325. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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The same virile touch which made Miss Glasgow's first book so remark- 
able is found in “ Phases of an Inferior Planet.” It is a story of the New 
‘ork Bohemia, told with vigor, sprightliness, and with many brilliant and 
clever passages. The book is one which will be as widely discussed as was 
“The Descendant,” for it contains the same element of intense human inter- 
est which made its predecessor notable. 
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Books by H. G. Wells 
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:FB: BB: 
7B: In Uniform Binding. Post TR: 
oo. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. — 
“FB: BB: 
TB: The War of the Worlds. 
—: A Romance. With Illustra- 


tions. pp. x., 291. $1 50. 


I 


One of the conspicuous books 


#—- of the year, from its striking origi- 
FB: nality of title and plot.—Washing: 
S—. ton Times. 

:FB: It would be difficult to name a 


I 


piece of purely imaginative litera- 
ture more remarkable. . . . His 
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“BB: wonderful inventive genius has B 
#—- never found greater scope than 
BB: in his latest paradoxical tale, “‘ The 
o—- War of the Worlds.” — San Fran- 





cisco Argonaut, 


celles 


H. G. WELLS 


les! 


The Invisible Man. <A Grotesque Romance. New Edition. pp. 


vi., 279. $1 Oo. 


An inimitable story dealing with the discovery of the power of invisibility, 
and the evils which befell the only man who ever put it in practice. 


leleele] 


Thirty Strange Stories. New Edition. pp. vi., 504. $1 50. 


The stories are by turns weird, harrowing, fantastic, curious, fanciful, and 


selfs: 


*HR: dramatic, but never commonplace. . . . Mr. Wells displays in these stories 
#—: a great amount of ingenuity and wonderful fertility of resource.—Beacon, 
-BB: Boston. 
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The Awakening of a Nation 


Mexico of To-day. By CHARLES F. LUMMIs. With Illustra- 
tions and a Map. pp. viii., 184. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 
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Nothing if not entertaining, but a good deal more than entertaining.— 
Outlook, N.Y. 

It is the best book on the Republic of Mexico that has yet been pub- 
lished. Certainly it gives a new and most attractive view of our sister re- 
public, and is full of suggestion and instruction as to what the Latin-Ameri- 
can races of the New World can accomplish under favorable conditions. It 
is this view which gives to Mr. Lummis’s work a social importance outside 
of the picture of political material and intellectual progress which it presents. 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 
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The Red Axe 


A Novel. By S. R. CRocKETT, Author of “Lochinvar,” “The 
Gray Man,” etc. Illustrated. pp. viii., 370. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 
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Mr. Crockett’s remarkable gift of narration has never been displayed to 
greater advantage than in this strong story of adventure in Pomerania three 
centuries ago. ‘The swiftly moving panorama of vividly pictured scenes, the 
forceful situations following one upon the other, and the keen and spirited 
dialogue, all keep the reader's interest astir from first to last. “The Red 
Axe” is an adventure story in the best sense of the expression. 
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Early Letters of George William Curtis 
To JOHN S. DWIGHT: Brook 
Farm and Concord. Edited 
by GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 
pp. vi., 294. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 50. 

George William Curtis remains, 
and must always remain, one of the 
most worthy and lovable figures in 
American literature. The gentleness 
and infinite delicacy of his work, as 
well as his shrewdness and good com- 
mon-sense, have endeared him greatly 
to the host of his readers, until all that 
he wrote, even to the littlest things, . 
has come to be of interest and im 
portance. These “early letters” 
have much of the singular charm 
by which his later correspondence 
was characterized, and, in addition, 
they constitute the record of one of 
the most interesting periods of an unusually interesting life. Mr. Curtis was 
forming friendships which were destined to ripen and develop later on, and 
his impressions and experiences are duly recorded in this series of letters. 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot 
A Novel. By W. EDWARDS TIREBUCK. pp. vi., 420. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


In “ Meg of the Scarlet Foot” Mr. Tirebuck has given us a remarkably 
virile and dramatic story, characterized by rapid movement, intense feeling, 
and a most subtle perception of influence and motive. The book possesses 
to a marked degree the singular quality which is found in the writings of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy—that of Aumanness. The interest of Mr. Tirebuck’s work 
never flags. Meg’s fortunes and misfortunes hold the reader’s attention from 
first to last. ‘Those who are fond of strong, dramatic fiction and the play of 
many mingled emotions will take delight in “ Meg of the Scarlet Foot.” 
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Pictures by A. B. 

Frost. Rhymes 

by W. G. VAN T. 

SUTPHEN. pp. 

128. 4to, Illumi- 

nated Boards, 

$1 50. 

The humors of golf 
are wellnigh as many 
as its charms, and Mr. 
Frost combines in him- 
self the two great ad- 
vantages of a keen eye for the ludicrous and a thorough knowledge of the 
game. ‘The series of pictures of which this alphabet is formed is executed in 
his most happy style, and accompanied by appropriate verses by Mr. Sutphen, 
whose book “ The Golficide” proved him at once an enthusiastic golfer and 
a capital story-teller. 

“The Golfer’s Alphabet” appeals not only to the scoffer at golf, and, on 
the other hand, to the expert and enthusiast, but, perhaps most of all, to the 
“ duffer,”” who discovers in it, to his satisfaction, that there are worse players 
than he. 


e . 
The Golficide, 

And Other Tales of the Fair Green. By W.G.VAN T. SUTPHEN. 

With Illustrations. 16mo, Half Cloth, $1 oo. 

Lovers of King James’s famous game will welcome this bright and inimi- 
tably humorous collection of golf stories.—Zion’s Hera/d, Boston. 

The tales are crisp, the humor is not strained, and there is about the 
volume that air of distinction which comports well with the place which the 
game holds in the world of sport. The complications which the eternal femi- 
nine adds to the ethical side of the game are well brought out.— Brook/yn Eagle. 


THE COVER 


pp. viii., 228. 


Social Pictorial Satire 
Reminiscences and Appreciations of 
English Illustrators of the Past Genera- 
tion. By GEORGE DU MAURIER. With 
Illustrations. pp. vi., 100. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 50. 

His light, humorous touch, frank, genial ex- 
pression, and easy conversational style would 
make even a technical work delightful. But this 
is a volume for general readers, the appreciators 
of the “little pictures in black and white, of lit- 
tle every-day people like ourselves, by some great 
little artist who knows life well.”,—Zzon's Herald, 


Donon THE FRONTISPIECE 
Boston. 
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Old Chester Tales 
By MARGARET DELAND. 
Author of “ John Ward, 
Preacher,” etc. Illustrat- 
ed by HOWARD PYLE. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 
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In this new series of stories 

by Mrs. Deland, the scene is laid in the picturesque 
town of Chester, Pa. Each of the stories, though 
they are all linked together by the constant reappear- 
ance of one of the prominent characters, has an in- 
dependent interest. Dr. Lavendar, whose personal- 
ity furnishes the connecting link, is in all probability 
Mrs. Deland’s most successful creation. The illus- 
trations are by Mr. Howard Pyle, and, needless to 
say, they have all the charm and quaintness of the 
little town they represent. 


The Paternal State 

In France and Germany. By HENRY GAULLIEUR. pp. xvi., 225. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

In brief, Mr. Gaullieur’s book is a study of what have come to be known 
as “populistic” tendencies, and of the results of actually putting such 
theories in force, and to American readers it must appeal with particular 


force, so much has the populistic idea been in the foreground of their na- 
tional political life of recent years. 


The Red-Bridge Neighborhood 


Pa > AES A Novel. By MARIA LOUISE 
2 PooL, Author of “The Two 
Salomes,” ‘Mrs. Gerald,” etc. 
Illustrated by CLIFFORD CARLE- 
TON. pp. vili., 369. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Such stirring incident and such 
clever delineation of character as place 
Miss Pool indisputably in the highest 
field of American characteristic fiction- 

ists.— Chicago Times-Herald. 
We are inclined to place “‘ The Red- 
Bridge Neighborhood ” first among her 
many novels. . . . The story is distinctly 
original, is rich and true in its local col- 
oring and New England setting, and is 
constantly suggestive of the deeper 
play of character and motive beneath 

the surface.— Outlook, N. Y. 
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An Angel in a Web 


A Novel. By JULIAN RALPH, Author of 
“Alone in China,” etc. Illustrated by 
W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. 
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“An Angel in a Web” will undoubtedly take 

rank as the strongest work that Mr. Ralph has done. 

It is a story with supernatural implications, contain- 

ing much exceedingly able and apt characterization 

in dealing with the fortunes of an old American fam- 

ily, and Mr. Ralph handles his somewhat unusual 

an. plot with much dexterity and with a keen eye for 
' characteristic details. The illustrations of Mr. Smed- 

ley are, needless to say, in entire accord with the story. 
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AN ANGEL IN A WEB 


Social Life in the British Army 
By a British Army Officer. Illustrated by 
R. CATON WOODVILLE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental. 
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These articles, originally published serially in 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, form an intimate account of 
the duties, military and social, of officers in the 
crack regiments of the British service. ‘The articles 
have the great merit of being written by one who 
knows whereof he speaks, and are calculated to re- 
move many misconceptions of a British officer’s man- 
ner of life. Ry a8 wees 
Mr. R.Caton Woodville, who illustrates the papers, “ana 
has long been known as an expert in military draughts- 
manship, and his striking pictures do much to emphasize the originality and 
interest of the text. 
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3 Roden’s Corner 
A Novel. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Sowers,” “ With Edged 
Tools,” etc. With Illustrations by T. DE 
THULSTRUP. pp. vi., 324. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, $1 75. 

“Roden’s Corner,” originally published as a ser- 
ial in HARPER’S MaGaziNnE, has for its background Lon- 
don and The Hague. It is rich in incident and charac- 
ter, and is a keen criticism of the altruistic tendencies 
in modern social life and modern social charities. But 
under the surface runs a deep, strong vein of tragedy and 
pathos such as no living novelist is more deft in devel- 

us oping thanis Mr. Merriman. ‘The illustrations by Mr. 

“6 wmaaiy Naat de Thulstrup are in that well-known artist’s best vein. 
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The Vintage 

A Romance of the Greek 

War of Independence. 

By E. F. BENSON, Au- 

thor of “ Limitations,” 

“The Judgment Books,” 

etc. With Illustrations. 

pp. viii., 474. Post 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, 

$i 50. 

The romance is of a stal- 
wart and yet touching fibre 
seldom seen in latter-day 
novels of its sort. — Chicago 
Zimes- Herald. 

Mr. Benson seems in his 
latest novel to have grown out 
of all recognition, the standard 
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set by his previous books having been surpassed to such an extent that 
“The Vintage” might almost be the work of a new writer. Our novelist has 
achieved many effects unusual in the fiction of the day, weaving them into 
his narrative of adventure so tactfully and sympathetically that they are of 
signal importance to the knitting of the tale into an harmonious whole. 
Neither adventure nor local color predominates, but the patriotic Greeks 
play out their thrilling drama in an environment which explains and en- 
hances all that they do. The characters are drawn with clearness, the tale 
moves rapidly, and a freshness as of the Greek mountains and vales blows 
through the book.—M. ¥. Zribune. 


The Fight for the Crown 
A Novel. By W.E. Norris, Author of “ Clarissa Furiosa,” “ Billy 
Bellew,” etc. pp. iv., 320. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A story well told and well worth the reading.—PAiladelphia Times. 
A lively specimen of Mr. Norris’s well-known powers.—PAila. Telegraph. 
The book as a whole is one of the best that Mr. Norris has given us in 
recent years.—Providence Journal. 


The Student’s Motley 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

Condensed, with Introduction and Notes and an Historical Sketch 

of the Dutch People from 1584 to 1897, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 

GrirFIs. Profusely Illustrated. pp. xvi.,g43. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$I 75. 

An exceptionally useful book.—. Y. Herald. 

The thorough competency of Mr. Griffis to undertake this work will be 
conceded by every one. ... ‘The book will prove simply invaluable to stu- 
dents and others who desire to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of the 
growth of modern liberty in England and America as well as in the Nether- 
lands.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 
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Memories of a Rear-Admiral 


Who has Served for More than 
Half a Century in the Navy of the 
United States. By S. R. FRANK- 
LIN, Rear - Admiral, U. S. Navy 

(Retired). Illustrated. pp. xvi., 

398. Crown Cloth, Ofrna- 

mental, Deckel and Gilt 

Top, $3 00. 

Admiral Franklin has produced a book 
which has a substantial value. It is inter- 
esting because it is the record of a life filled 
with vigorous and significant action. It is 
valuable because it contains personal recol- 
lections of events of enormous importance 
in the history of this country. The later 
chapters of the book form a delightful 
record of personal impressions of places 
not unfamiliar to the traveller, but whose 
doors are not always so wide open as they 
are to the commanding officer of a man-of- 
war.—V. Y. Zimes. 


8vo, 


Edges 


S. R. FRANKLIN 


A Constitutional History 
of the American People. 

1770-1850. 

By FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE. II- 

lustrated with Maps. Two Volumes. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 

Gilt Tops, $5 oo. 

“This work contains the evidence of 
changes, and, it is believed, of progress, in the ideas and opinions which the 
American people have held respecting the principles, the organization, and 
the administration of their civil institutions. It is a record of the evolution 
of government in this country since the Revolution, and it rests upon author- 
ities hitherto almost disregarded.”—From the Preface. 

A noble contribution for the library of those who would keep well informed 
in the history of the American people from 1776 to 1850.... The value of 
the work is also greatly enhanced by an exhaustive index and an analytical 
table of contents by chapters. These volumes present in a more compact 
and intelligible form than anything else yet extant the gradual civil develop- 
ment of the country, the principles on which our constitutional government 
is based, and the ideas which from its inception have determined its form 
and its administration. . . . One can find in these volumes all necessary in- 
formation in order to trace our political institutions to their origin, and fol- 
low, down to 1850, the applications of the principles on which they rest.— 
Christian Work, N.Y. 
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The Story of a Play 


A Novel. By W. D. How- 
ELLS. pp.ii., 312. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. (Uniform with 
the Library Edition of W. D. 
Howells’s Novels.) 
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“The Story of a Play” must 
hold a high place in the series of 
studies of contemporary American 
life in the form of fiction which 
depicts the human comedy as Mr. 
Howells sees it... . Mr. Howells 
has cultivated the habits of seeing 
what he cares to see so clearly, and 
of setting down the results of his 
observation so accurately, that the 
historical value of his novels, quite 
apart from their esthetic quality, is 
an obvious fact.—lV. Y. Zimes. 

One leaves the book feeling yet 

once more what a tremendously clever man Mr. Howells is.—ZLondon Chronicle. 
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The Copper Princess 
A Story. By KIRK MUNROE, Author of “The Painted Desert,” 
“Rick Dale,” etc. Illustrated by W. A. ROGERS. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A strong and stirring story of the Lake 

Superior mining country, told with all Mr. 

Munroe’s familiar spirit and swing. The 

plot is one of rapid action and exciting in- 

cident, hinging on a mystery connected with 

a deserted copper-mine. 


“All Hands” 

Pictures of Life in the United 

States Navy. By RuFus FAIR- 

CHILD ZOGBAUM, Author of “ Horse, 

Foot, and Dragoons.” Large 4to, 

Cloth, Ornamental, Full Gilt, $5 oo. 

One of the most noteworthy and fas- 
cinating of this season’s rich array of art- 
books. . . . No better mode of story-telling 
can be fancied than is given in tiis series 
of full-page and double-page drawings, each 
of which is as full of life and spirit as it is 3 
accurate in detail.— Literary News, N. Y. novus ¥. sombawes 
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A Study of a Child EB: 












1B: : 
—: * By LoutIsE E. HOGAN. With a EB: 
a} ‘EB: Colored Frontispiece and Many Il- 2EB: 
: BB: ee eee eae. lustrations. pp. xii., 220. Crown BR: 
i —_— ~——> 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. —s 
i ‘FB: DEAR : This volume is a seven years’ record SEB: 
i ‘TD: Atte MN ALKNA, of spontaneous development of a normal *qy° 
8 ~ 2. P P RB 
; = RAST UTHER HAND, LE. child’s self-activity, with annotations by the {°); 
i Bp: TAND. LE late Dr. Preyer, of Wiesbaden. It shows “FR: 
. | — clearly how the science of child-study may -——% 
i “FB: se chs be practically applied in the home, and +FB: 
‘ _— pihierensy, fons nem while possessing the peculiar charm which :-—# 
A | EB: lies in all narratives of unrestrained child-life, the book has a psychological EB: 
| ‘FB: and physiological value which will meet the expressed needs of educators, %y7," 
‘acs *— psychologists, and physicians, and which will be at the same time of interest FB: 
4 *HR: to the general reader. The many original illustrations by the child are of FR: 
} @— peculiar interest as showing the growth in the child’s mind of the apprecia~- = 
‘FB: tion of detail. “EB: 
5 | — a 
42: The Lion of Janina £0: 
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Or, The Last Days of the Janissaries. A Turkish Novel. By 
MAURUS JOKAI, Author of “The Green Book,” “Black Dia- 
monds,” etc. Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. pp. viii., 295. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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much in the manner of “ Rudder Grange,” 
and shows that the author’s inimitable hu- 
mor has but grown more amusing with time. 
The story is full of situations character- 
ized by the unmistakable Stockton touch, 
by which, however, the development of the 
author’s narrative is net impeded. Rather 
is it emphasized by this succession of hap- 
py conceptions. FRANK R. STOCKTON 
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: pe —— 
. An admirable piece of historical novel writing.—Boston Advertiser. “ER: 
—; It is a stirring, fascinating story; a curious blending of roses and blood, s—<—#* 
‘EB: love and hate, fidelity and treachery, courage and cruelty; of the delights of EB: 
%\: the harem and of brutal butchery. Moreover, it is a valuable and graphic S==® 
‘EB: description of Turkish misrule.—Brook/yn Standard- Union. :EB: 
B: iB: 
tm: The Associate Hermits = 
FB: : SEB: 
tae] A Novel. By FRANK R. STOCK- —? 
‘EB: TON, Author of “The Great Stone “FB: 
a4 . a. oe ” | mera 
4 HR of Sardis,” “ Rudder Grange,” etc. Bou 
. $ c ae] Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Post —? 
Bill EB: 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 2B: 
} ° e * . 
cay if FB Mr. Stockton’s new novel is a story of BB: 
*—- vacation-life in the Adirondacks. It is told 4 
' 
f 
; 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 4% LITERATURE 


Elementary Rhetoric | Advanced Rhetoric 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. By| The Principles of Rhetoric and their 
ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Application. By ADAMs SHERMAN 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory HILL. New Edition, Revised and 
in Harvard University. 12mo, Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, $1 20; 
Cloth, $1 00; by mail, $1 10, by mail, $1 34. 


I do not like to write opinions of The author has here produced a work 
text-books in ordinary cases, but this| which seems likely to supersede its pred- 
book is so full of valuable devices to de- | ecessors and competitors, by reason of 
velop in the student a critical knowledge | the soundness of its fundamental con- 
of the best usages of an English style! ceptions, the clearness of its arrange- 
that I am very glad to say a word com-| ment, the lucidity of its definitions, and 
mending it.—Hon. W. T. Harris, U.S.| its combination of scholarship with 
Commissioner of Education. common-sense.—V. Y. Sun. 
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Exercises in English 


Practical Exercises in English. By Huser Gray BuEHLER, Master in Eng- 
lish in the Hotchkiss School. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 
The book is superior in plan and execution to all other books of the kind 

known to me.—Dr. SAMUEL THURBER, Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Buehler’s book is more than satisfying; it is the best book of its kind 
that I have ever seen; it fully justifies its name.—Mrs. JENNIE R. WARE, Rox- 
bury High School, Roxbury, Mass. 


‘¢ Paradise Lost”’ For Students of Literature 


Paradise Lost. A Poem in Twelve| Elements of Literary Criticism. By 
Books. By JoHN MiLton. With CHARLES F. JoHNsON, Professor of 
an Introduction and Notes on its English Literature in Trinity Col- 
Structure and Meaning, by JoHN lege, Hartford; Author of “ Eng- 
A. Himes, Professor of English in lish Words.” 16mo, Cloth, 80 
Pennsylvania College. Post 8vo, cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


Cloth, $1 20; by mail, $1 32. More than a good book; it is an ex- 

It will prove to be a most valuable | tremely good one. The author is at home 
addition to every scholar’s library, and | with the subject. He understands him- 
contribute largely to the renewed atten- | self, and he has the faculty of making 
tion now being given to the study of the | others understand him. is insight is 
works of one of the world’s greatest | keen, his statement lucid, his examples 
poets. Collegiate - preparatory schools | apt, his critical scheme at once simple 
and colleges will find the work of par-| and profound.—JAMES R. TRUAX, Pro- 
ticular value—GEORGE EDWARD REED, | fessor of English Literature, Unton Uni- 
President of Dickinson College. versity. 


Special Prices to Teachers 
Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 
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General Agents for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Works: 


W. S. RUSSELL AMASA WALKER 
169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I. | $42 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 





Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 


6 West 48th Street and annex. 





The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN) Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Established 1816. 

176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 


Comstock School. 


Family and Day School for Girls. 36th year. 
Miss Day and Miss Reep, Principals. 32 W. 40th St. 





Miss Annie Brown’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Preparatory, 
Academic, and MUSICAL Departments. Preparation for 
College. Special Courses. Otis Elevator. 
711-713-715-717 FIFTH AVENUE, 





The Veltin School for Girls. 
College Preparation. 
‘ire-proof school building. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss MARY E. MERINGTON, t principals 
Miss RUTH MERINGTON, ; Ta. 

181 Lenox Avenue, corner of 119th Street. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 





The Misses Wreaks’ 


Theroughly graded School for Girls. College- Preparatory 
class. Resident pupils. Kindergarten. 12 East 73d Street. 





Miss Julia A. Willey (Home School). 
MISS WATSON and MISS FORBES, day school. 
5th year. Academic and Elective Courses. 

135 West 70th Street. 





The Misses Moses. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Barnard 
and other colleges. 647 and 649 Madison Avenue. 





Sisters of the Church, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, secondary, 
collegiate departments. Special Students. 

yo en SISTER IN CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Zfiscopa/), 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Primary. Preparation for College. Special Courses. 
Address the Sister SupERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


The Ruel School. 


13th year. ; : 
Limited number of resident pupils. 
Miss ELEANOR Boest#, Principal. 





26 East 56th Street. 





The Misses Rayson 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Small Classes. College 
Preparation. Special students admitted. 

176 and 180 West 75th Street. 





Van Norman Institute, founded 1857. 
Mme. VAN NORMAN, Principal. Mrs. V. L. MatruEws, 
Vice- Principal. 280 West 71st Street. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Opens October 5. 
30, 32,34 East 57th Street. 





New York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss MARY SCHOON MAKER, Principal. 
241 Lenox Ave., corner 122d St. 





Home Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
College preparation. Superior musical advantages. Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 607 Fifth Avenue. 





Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Thorough English, from 
Kindergarten through College-Preparatory. Concentrated 
Attention in Mind- Training a special feature; also Conversa- 
tional French and German. English taught to. Foreigners. 
Home and chaperonage for special students. 

13 and 15 West 86th Street. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Academic, Preparatory, 
and Primary Departments. Certificate accept by Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. Advanced courses and advantages 
of New York City for special students. 

43 West 47th Street. 








Miss Grouard’s 
Private Classes for Girls. Number in each class limited. 
Primary, Academic, and College- Preparatory Courses. 

46 West 55th St. 


Miss Morgan and Miss E. F. Gallaudet 
(Successors to Miss Ballow). 
113 East 19th St., near Gramercy Park. 








Miss Learned’s Classes for Girls. 
New class for little boys and girls. See circular. College 
Preparation. East 54th Street. 





Stanhope -Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCKOFT, Directress. 
1440 Broadway. 





American Academy of the Dramatic Arts, 
incnding the Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
F. H. SARGENT, President. 
Apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, 
Room 145, Carnegie Hall. 





NEW YORK, 


* An Ideal School” for boys is 


Bedford Academy. 57-67 New York Ave., BROOKLYN B. 
GEORGE RODEMANN, A.M., Ph.D. (Berlin- Haryard), Prin. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Endowed School for Girls. 
Combining Suburban and City advantages. 
Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principal. 
GARDEN Ciry, L. I. 














| Worrall Hall. 
{ A Military Boarding-School. 


Col. C. J. Wricut, A.M., Prin. PERKSKILL. 





The Lady Jane Grey School. 
| Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. Special 
| and regular courses. reparation for College and European 
travel. Address Mrs. Janz Grey Hype, BINGHAMTON, 


| Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for-Girls. 





Half-hour from New York. 





} 
| PeLHam MANOR, 


| Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 
Summer Session. Refers to Hon. J. H. Cuoate and Dr. 
H. W. MasBig. SinG-SInG-on-Hvupson, 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
40 minutes frome X. Y. City. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 
HE CASTL E,” TARRYTOWN-ON-HuU DSON. 


| The Commonwealth Avenue School. 


A Home and Day School fer Girls. 


The Misses GiLMAN, 
Principals. 


324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 





Rye Seminary. 
For pz ‘ear ars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses STOWE. 


Mrs. Piatt’ s . School for Girls. 
The next school year begins Thursday, September 3. 1898, 
TICA, 


Miss Bennett’ s , School for Girls. 
Opens September 28, 1898. An exceptional school, 
the most desirable sc hool features. 20 miles from New York. 
For circulars, apply to 
Miss May F. BENNETT, 


IRVINGTON-ON- HUDSON. 
Riverview Academy. 


63d year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. Military instruction and discipline. 
Josern B. Brspee, A.M., Principal. 





POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Healthy location in the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. 
Thorough General Training or Preparation for College. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





KINGSTON-ON-HuDSON. 





NEW JERSEY. 





Kent Place School for Girls. 
Special attention to College Preparation. Certificate admits to 
w fomenee, Smith, and Vassar co leges. New school building. 
Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PAUL, cipal. 
President of Board of Directors, HAMILTON W. MARIE, 
L.H.D. Summit (near New York). 





Miss Gerrish’s School fet Girls. 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 
ENGLEWOOD. 


Dwight School for Girls. 
10th year. Preparation for College. 
=_ ar from New 
iss CREIGHTON 
Miss FARRAR, : { Principals. 


Special Courses. 


ENGLEWOOD, 


Miss Teuientnds School for Girls. 
Academic and College- cane)’ / Departments. 
Courses. 





Special 
4 Park Place, NEWARK. 





Lakewood Heights School 
Among the Pines. 
Thorough and attractive. 

School, or Business. 

The secret of Thomas Arnold’s influence over his pupils 
was personal contact. Boys want sympathy, and they cannot 
be permanently influenced till they feel they have it. 

JAMES W. Morey. 


Prepares for College, Scientific 


LAKEWOOD. 


with | 


| 
| Worcester hone 


| modern construction. 


| laboratories. Manual traini Infirmary, Gy ymnasium. Oval 
| and cinder track. 65th rear epi 898. 


| Miss Chamberlayne’s 
| School for Girls. 


253 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 





Beste Mesa! School of listhenstien. 


Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Miss 


Mary Hemenway. 
Amy Morris Homans is the Director. 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


The Cambridge School. 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director, 





CAMBRIDGE, 





The Lee School. 


A Home Boarding-School for Twelve Girls. Opens October 


| 4,1898. Refers to Rt. Rev, Wm. LawRENcE, Bishop of Mas- 
| sachusetts, Rev. GEorGE HopGes, D.D., Dean of Epis. Theo. 
| School, Cambridge, and others. 


For particulars apply to 
9 pearsenenets Street, CAMBRIDGE. 


Miss M. L. KELLY, 





Prepares boys for College or Scientific School. 


Buildings of 
New Science Hall 


seven groups of 


ns September 6, 1 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Principal. Worcester. 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 

64th year. Winter term, Jan. 3. Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing full college course 
also college-preparatory and special. Advantages in art pone | 
music. Gymnasium, out- door sports, extensive grounds. 


| Christian home influences. Beautifully and healthfully sita- 
| ated, 28 miles from Boston. 


For circular and views, address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Coe, A.M., D.D., 
NORTON. 





“The Elms,” Home, ‘Day, ond Music School 

for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College- Preparatory 

Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. Porter, Principal. SPRINGFIELD. 


—— a 7 — a _ ~ ———— TT 








CONNECTICUT. 


Bexwent School fee | Girls. 
College- Preparatory and Elective Course. 
Music and Art. Fully equipped Gymnasium. 
Mrs. RicHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


Native French, 


O._p Lymeg, 


Woodside Seminary for Girls. 
Re-opens September 28. 
Address for circular 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 
HARTFORD. 





Mademoiselle de la Perriere’s School for Girls. 
Special advantage in French. Beautiful location. Reference, 


President DwiGurt, of Yale. RIDGEPORT. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KENTUCKY. 





Washington College for Young Ladies. 
Real college training. Refined home. Beautiful, healthful sur- 
roundings. Catalogue free. F. MENEFEE, Pres. WASHINGTON. 





Beaumont College. 
One of the best of American Girls’ Sang. 
HARRODSBURG. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


OHIO. 





Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will re-open October 3. 
Students prepared for College. ‘ 

Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, 





Walnut Lane School and Wellesle ey Pennant: 
Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and Special Courses. 
Re-opens September 28. Address 
Mrs. Tueopora B. RicHarps, Principal. 
Miss SARA Louise Tracy, Associate. 
‘Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Peneidiitaiiie. School for Girls. 


| 
| 


College- Preparatory, Academic, Intermediate, and Primary 


Departments. Languages, Music, Art. 4046 Walnut St., PHILa. 
Marshall Seminary. 


Select School for Young Ladies. English, Language, Music, 


and Art Departments, or College-Preparatory. Annex in | 


| The Detroit Home and Day School. 


course of erection. For prospectus, address 
The Misses MARSHALL, Principals, 


Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 





Cheltenham Military Academy, 


| M. Liccett, Associate, 


Pennsyl|vania’s leading College- Preven story Boarding-School, 


under the Military system. Illustrated catalogue. 
Joun C, Rice, Ph.D., Principal. OGONTZ, 


Ogontz School for Young i aad 

ont enty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property; an ideal location for 
a school. 

Miss FraNcES E. BENNETT and Miss Syi_v1a J. EASTMAN 
continue the educational supervision of the school. 

For circulars, address 

Oconvtz ScHoo P.O. 


Pennsylvania Military College. 
Courses with Degrees: Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry 
(B.S.),and Arts (A.B.). Also thorough preparatory instruction. 
CuHar.es E, Hyatt, President. CHESTER. 


Maplewood. 

A successful school. One of the best to infuse with 
— to wake up boys to duties of life. Prepared for college 
or business. New gymnasium. Under 13 years, $201. Lo- 
cation beautiful, elevated, and healthy. ‘Tobacco prohibited. 

Jos, SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin. CONCORDVILLE, 








ILLINOIS. 








Chicago Musical College. 
81st Year. Music and Dramatic Art. Catalogues mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. Central Music Hall, Cu1rcaco. 


Kenilworth Hall. 


Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful North | 
Shore suburb of Chicago. Delightful home, thorough instruc- | 


tion. Address 


Mrs. Mary Keyes Bascock, KENILWORTH. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An ideal Home School near Chicago. 51st year. 
Nose HI 1, Principal. W oopstock, 





TENNESSES. 


The Colembia Institute. 

Home School for Girls. Best advantages. Girls taken through 
the summer. Mrs. EstHer H. Suovp, Principal; Miss Mary 
A, Bryant (Ogontz), Associate Principal. COLUMBIA. 





The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) School of Lan 
uage, Literature, History, and Art. Elective courses of study. 
reparation for foreign travel. Family limited in number. 
Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 
Lenox Place, "Av ondale, CINCINNATL 





Ohio University. 


Oldest institution of collegiate rank northwest of the Ohi 
River. The 80th year begins September 14; the winter term, 
January 3, 1899. Send for a catalogue to the Secretary at 


ATHENS. 








MICHIGAN. 





21st year opens September 21. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith,and the University of Michi an, 20 received in 
the school-family. Evia M. LicGcertt, A.B., Prin. JEANNETTE 
73 Stimson’ Place, Derroirt. 





CANADA. 


| French and English School for Girls. 





Founded 1858. Terms, $250, Board and Tuition. Opens 


| September 15. Mme. CLEMENTS, Mile. AMARON 


BERTHIER-EN-HAUT (fifty miles from Montreal). 





e Young MEN 
& WOMEN 


can easily acquire a 
thorough and practical 
Business Education at 
their HOMES by OUR 
SYSTEM, 
The cheapest and best 
method of study. En- 
dorsed by thousands throughout the country. Distance no 
barrier, as the work is accomplished entirely by correspon- 
dence. A TRIAL LESSON costs only 10 cents and shows 
how thorough is the system we employ. Interesting Cata- 
logue free. Our students secure salaried situations. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 
367 College Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Established 40 Years, Has a National Reputation. 





Stenography at Home _ 


A pleasing and profitable study. Prepare all lessons at 
Home and forward to us by Mail; we correct and return 


| with proper criticisms. Hundreds in positions. Arrange now 


for the Winter Course. Easy, fascinating, and useful. 
rial Lesson for two 2-cent stamps. 


Student’s Correspondence League (Dept. H), 
18 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


r NATIONAL DRAMATIC CONSERVATORY 


and ELEA 
Spec Noetrection for the te hn bar aa ‘panei: 
Special for teachers. 


pec! 
THE NATIONAL 5 mall ob Bae ony, 
Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 





Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


Write for our 145-pg. book, | Instruction by mail, adapted to 
DO YOu The Origin of Stammering, Methods cuneoved 


py Geo. Andrew by leading educators. xperi- 3A 
Lewis, who stam- ced and competent instruc- 

mered for more tors. Takes spare time only. 

en 2 yrs. Sent Three courses, preparatory, -/ 
FREE to any yy ~y 


business, college. An oppor- y 
reader of this magazine for six cents in stam tunity to better your condi- 4/7 
to Caves sage. Ask also for a free sample tion and prospects. Students /7%@ 
i. t th nono-Meter, a monthl paper and graduates everywhere. , 

y, CXC! Lalcoly for persons who stammer. Address: Fight years of success. Full 


partic 7 78 free. 
W7 The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS | Hy ae. 
. ANDREW Lewis, 13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. Ome kz. Law, 261 Py ir alan, Deu Detroit, Mich. 


90) A NEW FALL CATALOGUE 
R-H-RI | SSE S With Full- Page Illustrations By 


GIBSON : REMINGTON : WENZELL 


NICHOLSON : ABBEY : KEMBLE 
N BOO kK S MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION 
y \ \ No. 3 West 29th St., New York 
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Recent Books for Teachers 


An Experiment in Education Metaphysics 
Also, The Ideas which Inspired It and| By BorpEn P. Bowne, Professor of Phi- 
were Inspired by It. By Mary R.| losophy in Boston University. New 
ALLING-ABER. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25; and revised Edition from New Plates. 
by mail, $1 37. 8vo, Cloth, $1 60; by mail, $1 78. 
Ought to be in every teacher's library, and This work is a revision of my earlier work 
will be very soon in the libraries of multitudes of | on the subject. For ‘‘ substance of doctrine” the 
the best teachers.— Boston Advertiser. teaching is the same. ‘The chief changes are in 
I am struck with the direct, straightforward, iti The fundamental doc- 
and fundamental hold which you have upon edu- | trine is more systematically set forth, and is un- 
cational principles.—Professor JOHN DEWEY, | folded into more detailed inferences ; but the gen- 
University of Chicago. eral view is unchanged.—Zxiract from Preface. 
The book may be recommended as one of the Sa: 
most useful and suggestive that has appeared in Elements of Literary Criticism 
recent years, and it should be in the hands of By C F . Profes f 
every school-teacher in the United States.—| ?) CuarLes F, Jounson, Professor o 


Saturday Evening Gazette Boston. English Literature, Trinity College, 


: ‘ae Hartford. 16mo, Cloth, 80 cents; by 
Methods of Mind Training mail, 86 cents. 


Concentrated Attention and Memory. By Johnson's *‘ Elements of Literary Criticism” 


CATHARINE AIKEN. Post 8vo, Cloth, is more than a good book ; it is an extremely good 
: one. The author's insight is keen, his statement 
$1 00; by mail, $1 09. lucid, his examples apt, his critical scheme at once 
One of the most fascinating books on teach-| simple and profound. Even what is familiar ap- 
ing that has been written. . . . The ingenuity is| pears fresh because stated from a new point of 
great and the good sense abundant. It is one of | view and as part of a wide-reaching philosophy 
the books that school authorities should provide | of literature. The suggestiveness of his treatment 
for every teacher’s desk.—/ournal of Education, | is very stimulating.—JamMEs R, Truax, Profes- 
Boston. sor of English Literature, Union University. 














Special Prices to Teachers. Catalogue of Educational Books on Application. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City. 


General Agents for the Introduction of HARPER & Brotuers’ Educational Publications : 


W. S. RUSSELL, AMASA WALKER, 
203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Kirk’s Plan.. 


Addressed to Churches of all Denominations,.all Benevolent 
and Charitable Organizations, Hospitals and Societies orga- 
nized for the public’s benefit. 

A new way to pay OLD DEBTS and a new way to keep OUT OF DEBT. 


We herewith submit to your careful consideration a plan, by which it will be an easy matter 
for your church to raise a large sum of money without any extra trouble or expense on your part. 
We are desirous of largely increasing the sale of WHITE CLOUD FLOATING SOAP, 
and are willing to spend a large sum of money to have its superiority as a white floating soap 
more generally known. In fact, some time ago we decided to adopt the plan in question as one 
of our methods of advertising, and we thought it more advisable to spend our money in this way 
than in the usual manner now in vogue. Our offer is open to all churches of all denominations, 
all benevolent and charitable organizations, hospitals and societies organized for the public’s 
benefit, that are desirous of raising money to assist in their good work. Remember it will be 
easy for you to collect White Cloud Soap wrappers, because Jas. S. Kirk & Co. are not only the 
most widely known soapmakers in the country, but have the reputation of making the best soaps. 


OUR PROPOSITION IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Which holds good during 1898 and 1899, or until Jan. 1, 1900, when this offer expires: 














We will pay you for outside White Cloud Soap Will pay for outside White Cloud Soap Wrap- 
Wrappers, large size: pers, small size: 
fo ee -8 6.45 500 Wrappers... 8 215 
1,000 Wrappers ; oe 12.90 1,000 Wrappers... oe OD 
2,000 Wrappers 26.10 2,000 Wrappers... - 870 
5,000 Wrappers 66.00 5,000 Wrappers 22.00 
MOUND ccs cone 0ssscesre cosas 100.00 Fcc ccccegssrcenteitesecous 33.38 
10,000 Wrappers................0s0+.00+ 135.00 rr eo cena timeneunete 45.00 
20,000 Wrappers.........-.cecscecccesee» 278,00 EE Rais cise 00 cccesceucss veces’ 91.00 
BD000 Wrappe#s.....cco..sccccescescccces 414.00 30,000 Wrappers 138.00 
BEGOO WrOPpers. ... 0c. e ccc scccesccceese =. 40,000 Wrappers . 186.00 
60,000 Wrappers........... ; 705.00 50,000 Wrappers .. 235.00 
60,000 Wrappers... ae 855.00 60,000 Wrappers . 285.00 
90,000 Wrappers.......:..,.........0008. 1,008.0 70,000 Wrappers 336.00 
80,000 Wrappers.............secceescee-- 1,164.00 80,000 Wrappers 388,00 
90,000 Wrappers.........02see-eee.+++e+ 1,823.00 90,000 Wrappers 441.00 
100,000 Wrappers... .c.cceccccrccecccescs 1,500.00 | 100,000 Wrappers 500.00 





How easy it will be for your congregation to raise a large sum of money when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that everybody uses soap. If all members of your church will, themselves, use 
KIRK’S> WHITE CLOUD AP and urge their friends to do so, wrappers will soon commence to 

our into your committee’s hands by the thousand, and your members will not only be using the very 
Best soap made but enriching your treasury at the same time. 





White Cloud Soap, the Autocrat of all White Floating Soaps. 


Now, all we ask is that you purchase WHITE CLOUD SOAP from your 
grocer, and urge your friends to do likewise; save the outside wrappers, turn them 
in to some one appointed to collect them. And when receiver has accumulated a 
sufficient number to be entitled-to any of our offers, send them to us and we will 
immediately upon receipt mail a remittance covering amount due. However, you 
have until the end of the year before sending them to us. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., 


ESTABLISHED, 1839. CHEMISTS. CHICACO U.S.A. 
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MESSRS. REED & BARTON 


Have just completed an attractive collection of Sterling Silver 
ich is beautiful in Design and perfect in Workmanship. It 
-moraces many useful and decorative pieces, especially appropriate 
as Gifts for Weddings and the Holidays. 





TRADE-MARK 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths cu guotssn or wte' @BS 


41 Union Square and 8 Maiden Lane, New York _ 3! the leading aieaiee 


STERLING 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 








ameline 


is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
why it is the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 


. aie " | to move out of the house 
Without a Rival 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS cont Nec pe =v 
such as use Enameline. “ stove 
Weak Stomach ’ 


Impaired Digestion Shines in the night,” a lady 
Disordered Liver | writes. Put up in paste, 


Sick Headache, etc. cake or liquid form. No 
IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN. 
Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will other has so large a sale. 


also quickly restore Females to complete 
health, as they promptly remove o!)struc- 


tions or irregularities of the system. J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 
25c. at all Drug Stores. 


November, 1898.—No. 582. 
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Soap-Heredity. 
Women who use soap don’t do so because 
they know it’s the best. Probably they 
haven’t given a thought to the mat- 
ter. They inherit the soap-habit— 
their mothers and grandmothers did, 
before them. 
Women who use Pearline do 
so, because they have used soap 
and Pearline, and have found Pearline to be better— 
more effective, saving time and rubbing; just as harm- 
less, and more economical. 587 











a} 





Corded Swiss, lace edge ruching, three rows on top, one 
row all around, wide ties; good quality, neatly made. All 
sizes up to4yre, 19¢, 


By mail, postage paid, @le, 





We have the most expensive things 
for children and we have the best low 
priced things too. Every mother who $ | , 
cannot visit our store ought to have cur | 
catalogue. For 4c. postage. | 


60-62 West 23d St., Yew York. 


— | 
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7 uits Cloaks *5 


The costumes and cloaks which we make 
are exclusive in style and distinctly different 
from the ready-made garments. When wear- 
ing one of our styles you do not run the risk 
of meeting other ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like yours. ‘There are 
hundreds of firms selling ready-made suits and 
cloaks such as you see everywhere, but we 
are the only house making fashionable goods 
to order at moderate prices. 

Our catalogue illustrates an exclusive line 
of ladies’ costumes and cloaks selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the fabrics from 
which we make our garments comprise only 
the very latest novelties. 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-made Suits, 
faultiess in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $3 up. Fur Collarettes, $5 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest 
French models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Silk 
and Satin Skirts, etc. 

We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day for catalogue and samples of the materials from which we make 


these garments ; we will send them to you free by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks or 
Sor Suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


* THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23rd Street, New York. 
scininneaacindinlandiicinaenincindlnlaiiddinipinindtinnndachsinlaniticineniacicianatiatindinlaitiaticinetiatisleiatiatiasisiasnsiatiesiaiaaatiad 
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SINGER National Costume Series 
va al 


AUSTRIA (VIENNA). 


(M city of Vienna is one of the most beautiful and 


x 


interesting in Europe. It is essentially a city of 

music and musicians, having been the home of 
many of the greatest composers. It also ranks with 
Paris as the creator of fashions, dress being cultivated 
as a fine art by the Viennese women. 

Thus, Singer Sewing Machines are. preferred by 
Vienna modistes, and the number of Singers used there 
exceeds allothers, Its simplicity of parts, easy opera- 
tion, great range and excellence of its work specially 
commend the Singér to the artistic dressmaker. 

The population of Vienna is made up of many 
nationalities, so that the original Viennese type no 
longer exists. 

The two young women pictured were photographed 
in Vienna by an agent of The Singer Manufacturing Co. 

They wear their usual holiday dress, similar, in the 
case of the one seated at a ‘‘ Singer’’ Sewing Machine, 
to the costume worn in Egra. 

The dress of the woman beside her is a combin- 
ation of the Swiss and Austrian (Tyrol) costume. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Offices in every city in the world. 
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DANIEL Low & Co. 


THE LARGEST DEALERS IN SOLID GOLD AND STERLING SILVER 





UR business is the selling of = aa re better class oat in =. quantities, 
enabling us thereby to make extremely moderate prices. 
Wherever you are we can serve you. Order one or more articles, and they | 
will be sent safely, prepaid. For any article that fails to please we will promptly refund % 
the money. Special articles from our catalogue illustrated actual size on this page. 


STERLING-SILVER NOVELTIES 


388. Blotter ten 421. Ink Eraser 
51. Book-mark..... i 485. Paper-cutter ....... 
7. Tape ~ lel are 476. Hat-pin ‘ 
1440. Match-box . éccc¥ewen 1866. Whisk Broom, 7 ‘in. long 
isd0. Nail-file.. -60 Hook to match (No. 158:) 
3178. Link Buttons, enamelled clover, 90c. With Studs, $1.50. 


SOLID 14-K. GOLD BROOCHES 


8111. Brooch, 7 real amethysts and real pearis 
8112. Brooch, very finely enamelled clover, whole pearl centre 
8113. Brooch, or Chatelaine Pin, real pearis 


ON THE OPPOSITE PA is reproduced one of the 144 pages in our new 
Catalogue “i. F s $ on every page, photographs direct from the ar- 
ticles, give an accurate idea of their select design and fine quality. 

kvery thing in Solid Gold and Sterling Silver, also in C ‘ut Glass, Ebony, and Leather, 
with sterling mountings, is shown in our Catalogue “ L.” 4 

Send for it now. Address 


DANIEL LOW & CO., 233 Essex St., Salem, Mass. © 


Other articles are shown in double-page advertisements in Century, Scribner's, Cosmopolitan, 
McClure’s, Munsey's, and Review of Reviews. 








Pocket Knives 
steel blades, which are the best that can be obtained. 
613. 
664. 
666. . 
. Knife, four blades, fleur-de- lis decorat:on 
. Knife, two blades, Wostenholm steel - 


HARPER'S MAG 


eel 


~ 
\ 


at 


BY MAIL IN 


The illustrations are 


Nos. 669, 671, 


Knife only, bead edge, four blades 
Knife, four blades - - 
Knife, four blades - 


Knife, four blades 


. Knife, four blades, Wostenholm steal 

3. Knife, two blades and long file, Wostenholm ctenl 
. Knife, two blades, Wostenholm steel 
. Knife, two blades, scissors, and long file on back, 


3.00 
2.50 
W ostenholm steel 5.00 
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actual size. 
1482, 673, 1463, 1484, 674, 1461, 1489, and 1462 have the celebrated Wostenholm 
W here knives have four blades, one is a file blade. 


THE oe TED S1ATES 


AZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Our pocket knives have fine steel blades and are well made. 


1462. 


1463. 
1464, 
1465. 
1466, 
1485. 
1486. 
1489. 
1491. 


1493. 


Knife, French-gray finish, four blades, Wosten- 

holm steel $4.00 
Knife, two blades ond scissors, w catenhalte steel 3.50 
Knife, four blades . - - - : 1.35 
Knife, three blades - - - - . 1.40 
Knife, two blades - - - - 1.25 
Knife, two blades 1.00 
Knife, four blades - 1.25 
Knife, four blades, W sopeiieahen stmt 3.75 
Knife, three blades . 1.00 
Knife, two blades $ .75 — 1494. Knife, two blades 85 
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Chests of 
Sterling Silver 
Forks and Spoons 


either alone or in combination with 


Matched jMutlery 
an 

Serving Pieces 
The number of new designs which have 
been brought out this season, and the 
very moderate prices at which GorRHAM 
STERLING SILVER FORKS AND SPOONS 
can be purchased, make them of special 
interest to those who are looking for 


WEDDING GIFTS 


of unquestioned superiority. The patterns 
are all copyrighted, can be matched at any 
time, and are sold by the single dozen or in 
chests containing complete outfits of Knives, 
Forks, Spoons, and all the serving pieces. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 


Silversmiths 
BROADWAY AND totH STREET 


NEW YORK 











There is safety and economy in buying the productions 
of the most important house in the trade; they may be 
identified by the GORHAM ftrade-mark—the lion, 
anchor, and © which is stamped upon each piece—and 
are to be bad of the representative jewelers or at 
their own salesrooms. 








i 
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STERLING 
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“QUEEN QUALITY” 


THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 


unequaled in retaining Shape, Wear, and lustre. 
Fashionable for Street, dress, home, or outing. 


All feet and fancies fitted The limit 
in toes, heels, and leathers. a 
of excellence 
QUALITY SS seat eg 
° t and comfort, 
COUNTS ae material, $3.00 


workmanship. 








‘ais cts QUEEN QUALITY fz," 
‘‘ FOERDERER’S” VICI KID 


(used exclusively.) 


hasn't them, 
send for cat- 
alogue and 


where to 


a 


THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 





VOLUME XV. 


NEWARK, N. J., AUGUST, 1898. 


NUMBER 4 





Helping a Hero’s Widow. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, Chief Yeoman of 
the Brooklyn, the only man killed 
in the great naval action off Santiago on 
July 3, which resulted in the destruction 
of Cervera's entire fleet and the capture 
of the Admiral, officers and men, was 
insured in The Prudential—bad been for 
ten years. When fifteen years of age a 
small policy was issued to his parents on 
the boy’s life, and later a second policy. 
The aggregate of the two policies—over 
$350—was promptly paid to the young 
widow, Mrs. Sarah M. Ellis, who resides 
at 819 Dean street, Brooklyn. She is left 
with an infant seven months old. The 
crew of the Brooklyn have raised a fund 
about $1,000 for Mrs. Ellis, so that 
with the pension she will receive from 
Se Government, she and her little one 
against pecuniary distress. 
‘Yoouss Ellis was twenty-five years é 

age. The office of Yeoman is an im 


the ship's stores, such as rigging, 

ment, ammunition, paint, oil, canvas, 
everything, literally, from a needle to an 
anchor—that is, everything outside of 
the food, clothing, cash and medical 


stores. He ki account of everything 


on — the ship in the way of ship 


lies, and issues nothing to any o 


Age of “‘ Old Glory.” 

**Old Glory" is older than the present 
flag of Great Britain, which was estab- 
lished in 1801 ; than the flag of Spain, 
which was established in 1785 ; than the 
French tricolor, decreed in 1794; than 
the flag of Portugal, established in 1830 ; 
than the Italian tricolor, established in 
1848 ; than the flags of the old Empires of 
China and Japan, and of the Empire of 
Germany, which represents the sover- 
eignty of fourteen distinct States, estab- 
lished in 1870. 

es 
The Largest in the World. 

HE new 126-ton 

gun, intended to 

be placed on 

Romer Shoal, 

just north of 

Sandy Hook, 

New York, and 

now receiving its 

finishing touches 

at Watervliet 

arsenal, is the largest cannon in the 





world, six tons oven. ond 
loy - 


rd, not even a broom or a marling¢y 


class petty 
Sergeant Major in the army. 


The following communication explains 

itself: 
John F. Drydin, Esq 

Pres't of Prudentiat Insurance Co. 
Dear Sir:— 

/ desire lo express my thanks to you for 
the pRompl payment of the insurance on 
my late husband, George H. Ellss’ poli- 
cies, who was killed in the naval batile at 
Santiago, July 3, 1898. 

/ recommend very highly The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, as I received 
$11.26 more than my policies called for. 

Very wee, 
wah M. Ellis. 
ad 


Mohammed on True Charity. 
VERY GOOD act is charity: Your 
smiling in your brother's face; your 
putting a wanderer in the right road; 
your giving water to the thirsty, is 
charity; exhortation to another to do 
right is charity. A man's true wealth 
hereafter is the good he has done in this 
<= AA 7” fellow. men. When he dies 


ask, What property has he 
Ke behind But the = angel will ask, 

oe a before bim ? 
pa py dy SS = 





A copy © of this p@ prot og v0 000. will be sen 
——_—_—_—_——aee 


with a circulation 
will write "THE it. 


John F. Dryden, Pres. 





Mer Papa. 

My papa 's all dressed up to-day, 
He never looked so fine 

I Mought when I first looked at him 
My papa was o't mine 

He's got a beautiful new suit— 
The one was so old— 

{t's blue, with buttons, 0. so bright, 
I guess they must be gold 

And papa 's sort o’ glad and sort 
0’ sad—I wonder why? 

And every time she looks at him 
It makes my mamma cry 


Who 's Uncle Sam? ps pepe says 
That he belongs to 

But papa 's joking, ae he kaows 
My vucle’s same is Jim. 

My pepa Le vhge - me 
And ma I guess 

The folks ore ‘blind who cannot see 
His buttous, marked U S$. 


U. S. spells us. He’ np uaa 
M 


And can't—| c why 
Mary Norton Bradford in Insu.ance Cviti¢, 
a 


Great Men’s Opinions of Women, 
The society of ladies is the school of 


T agugsls © sch 


; “Profit Sharing 
Life Insurance 
Policies. 
ORDINAR Y— 


$500 to $50 00. 


Premiums Payable 
Yearly. Half-Yearly 


or Quarterly. 


INDUS TRIAL— 
$15 up. 
Premiums Pa 


yable Weekly- 


Prudential, 
ted and publish ee ante anyone who 


THE rR 
CO, OF AMERICA 
eo BIN Home = Offices Newark, N, 


? Mis 


1 
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MECHANICAL PRECISION, 


perfect material, and careful finish are 
the features that have made Waltham 
Watches the best in the world. One 
movement—“ R/VERS/DE”— 


is specially recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 


FSTERBROOK'S Frere: For Christmas 


IN SIGNING THE PEACE PROTOCOL 
Secretary Day used our 


Falcon — 
And Ambassador Cambon our 


No. 313 i CTESTERBROOKSCO 
Probate ha 


WE MANUFACTURE 150 OTHER STYLES. 
Ask your Stationer for them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer’ 


Needed in every office, school, 
home. Saves its cost in lead. 
Mechanical perfection. No 
toy. Free circulars. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO, 
47 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 











aN 
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OUNTATN” PEN 





WATERMAN'S IDEAL f 








| Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


Handier than a pencil, 
because you don't have to sharpen it. 
Quicker than a regular pen, 
because you don't have to dip it. 
\ Cleaner than either, 
\\ Shesie eye <somee crocks nor spills. 
7 “ r than all others, 
Theodore A. Kohn & Son, : because it is ready when you are. 
The Best Present, 


FINE AMETHYSTS, because the receiver remembers you 
all day long for many years. 
56 West 23d Street, - - New York. 


Ask your dealer or send for a catalogue. 


Written in an hour for notes; 6 to 12 weeks Bn E. WATERMAN co., 
SHOR for rapid work by non-shading, non-po- | 155 and 157 Broadway, New York 
sition, connective-vowel Pernin method. | . - 


World's Fair award. Trial lesson free. Self-Instructor on approval. | Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer in the World. 
Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. (11-98, HARPER'S.) 
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4 yd The greatest improvement ever made in fountain pen construction. ; 
~) NO SCREW TO BREAK. NO NOZZLE TO GET ““ sruck.”’ NO JOINT TO LEAK. PERFECTION. 
s o those who have never owned a Fountain Pen, the ‘‘ Parker”’ is a DELIGHT — to those who have tried others 
\\\ itis PERFECTION. First right in principle, then skillfully made to avoid the weak points found in other makes. 
Parker Pens seem to ‘‘go alone,’’ so smooth and easy is the movement. 
ty For sale by bright dealers everywhere. Ifthe dealer of whom you inquire does not 
KP keep the “ Parker, and tries to sell ag a ‘‘ just as good,” he is either honest in his 
<\/? ignorance, or trying to deceive you he will not supply you, we will. Interesting 


S The PAR ER PEN COMPANY. 32 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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The Nevius ; Company, 33 Union Sq. ,N:Y. 


Whether you buy 


An Anchor Brooch or Hat-Pin, 


imitation of anchor flukes, made from metal taken 
from the old U.S.S. “ Kearsarg:” . 50 cents. 


A Military 
1926 A pair of Gun Hair-Brush 
. ~ (5 inches long 
A pair of Gold Sleeve-Buttons of the best M ree id ebon 
- with sterling-silver ornament 
A Gold Brooch, Slee ve iparegpipes ene, Lge) ie a finest Russian boar 


pristle 
Per pair 9.00 
1751. Without border or- 


14 karat, with diamond and + , can be worn as 14 karat, pee ee. 
iustration, naments. . . 4,00 


pendant. xact size of ill ratio on 875.00 Exact size illustration. Exact size of 
or any other asic exactly the same very careful attention will always be given 
to your order. Goods are sent free anywhere in the United States on receipt of price, and money will be returned if goods do not please 
Our Green Book cesr rrex ow reovesr 
contains more than 1000 ideas for Wedding and Christmas Gifts in precious 
stones, watches, gold, silver, ebony, brass, and leather, with the latest ideas 
in patriotic jewelry, and a very strong collection of reproductions in 
exact size and in min- 


iature of articles of co- 
tigi > HE 
lonial interest. We shall TSENEVIUS be pleased to have you 


call at our office in COMPANY the Decker Building 
and inspect our unique DECKER BLDG.. 33 UNION 80., collection. 


BOOS 8-09 e 800 1 O0S 1 O09S 18S 1O8S 10S 128 S 1-0; . 


onal 


Worcester 
Jorcelain 


is particularly adapted for 
Wedding Presents 
Holiday and Birthday Gifts. 
A new 
Treatment of Bvoryp 


by the Royal Worcester Company, 
with colored golds and bronzes, is 
peculiarly suitable to statuary, and + 
beautiful models, for decorative pur- - Sek solid old pins and chaing 

| 

| | 

| 

| Sat! 

C 














. Solid gold locket, diamond centre 
poses, are in great demand. 


If your regular dealer cannot supply you, 
call on or write to 


Solid gold brooch, 6 pearls or colored stones+. . . 
. Solid gold chain, 48 inches long, diamond slide ; . 
. Solid gold link cuff-buttons ° ‘ 
. Solid gold link cuff-buttons.°. . . . . . «. «+. 350 | 
. Solid gold scarf-piu 
Solid gold scarf-pin 
1457. Solid gold scarf-pin 


. Solid silver links, amethyst or turquoise stone . . . +50 | 


1494. Solid geld and pearls scarf- pin e | 

1519. Solid gold scarf-pin, diamond centre 3-5 | 

39 BARGAINS out of 2000 Silverware Bereition, WAeae, re | 

eee ee pone he Paras & in our bs? Xmas D5. | 
money refunded. MATLED REE. 

WARKIS 4 C0 4 oe; hy" "4 Jewelers, | 

hap Strests., Diamond Importers INGTON, D 7 

Established 22 years | 


Le Boutillier & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers, 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
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The face is an index of character. The truth- 
ful time shown on the face of a 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


proves the high character of its mechanism. 
The most complete watch factory in the 

world, in machinery and equipment—the most 

careful selection of materials —thoroughly 

skilled and drilled mechanics—extreme 

care in minutest details—(over thirteen 

hundred and fifty distinct operations 

being necessary to produce a 

single Elgin Watch)—a third of 

a century’s experience — every 

movement tested and proven 

before it leaves the factory— 

these are the things that com- 

bine to make the Elgin Watch 





The World’s Standard. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word ‘* Elgin ’’ engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed, 























O BE absolutely sure 
of getting the best in silver as THIS STAMP 


plate, always insist on having §W*ROGERS ok 


APPEARS ON 


. 
“ SPOONS AND FORKS. 
ULL Do not be deceived into the purchase 
of other so-called ‘‘Roge-rs’’ brands. The 


enuine ‘‘ Eagle Brand’? is made only & 
Lf you cannot procu:e it from your deal- “4 4 -Y 


er, write us and we will see that you are SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


2 a Wallingford, Conn., New York, Chicago. 
supplied without delay. and Montreal. 

















— RAILS 





POODLE LIS a 


THE BUCKEYE CAMERA 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES . ° 
MAY BE LOADED IN DA YLIGHT. 


# PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLE  ; 


FOR FILMS ONLY. FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES. 
3%x3% Buckeye, $8.00 3%4x3% Special Buckeye, with one holder, $9.00 
4X5 Buckeye, - 12.00 | 4x5 Special Buckeye, with one holder, - 16.00 


0H Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known. 
ossWe recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work... 


§ PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an clementary text book. Price, paper, 25¢.; postage, Se. 
$ Catalogue 2." ptinesch, smelted" ss Spvieation, Fre@, | “’S."Smarcurs CLIMAX DRY PLATES, Tand rctatic:* 
= E. & H. T. ANTHONY & | CO... 321 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 

es 45, 47, 49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, IM. 


Putattastaout wwe 
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€ Dorflinger’s | 
American | 
Cut Glass — 


for 
Wedding Gifts 


Easily identified by the 
Trademark. 













an 





> 


915 Broadway 


| 
C. Dorflinger & Sons | 
New York | 








New Book 
Just Published 








“EMBROIDERY LESSONS _ = 
with COLORED STUDIES” 1899 


Judging from the orders, almost every reader of our adver- 
tisement last month must have sent for our ° 
The 15 new, full-page Colored Reproductions of MASTER- 


' 
The Foot-ball Pillow-cover. 
This striking and original design is just now quite 


the popular and  zgee " thing among feminine 
admirers of manly sport. By our wonderful new pro- 








cess of reproducing colors upon textile fabrics, the PIECES of ARTISTIC EmBRoIDBRY show clearly the exact 
official colors of the famous colleges on their respect- shading of each flower, and manner of working each stitch 
ive flags, and the foot-ball on a sky-blue background— These 15 studies cannot be obtained elsewhere, and are alon¢ 
as if flying through space -are perfectly reproduced in worth several times the cost of the book. Over 150 other illus- | 
all their delicaie coterings, Secs fine, strong cloth all trations. Instructions for beginners by expert embroiderers. 4 
ready to put together. (They are not to be worked.) Stitches old and new described so plainly that any one con 
mai cen Yf readily master them. Tells how to procure promptly the 
Sent by I for 56 ts, of two for $3 00. stamped linens, silks, needles and hoops required. 

a Many beautiful pillow-cover and try art-panel “Cross Stitch” and the “American Flag in Embroidery.” 
may =< be - ee hme § ae = Newest designs in Stamped Linens. Mailed for If: in stamps. 
pay postage. It is in itself work of art. Address THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 

Textile Novelty Co., Dept. H, 76 Elm St., N. Y. 62 UNION STREET, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Tle We show 

here facsimile of the 

new 5P half hose. Style outside, 

where it’s seen. Comfort inside, where it’s felt. 

A medium weight, extra fine “all the year 

‘round ”’ Cotton Stocking for gentlemen’s wear. 
White inside. 


Free from Dye © 


See the white 
e e inside. 
Against the Skin 
A much-desired feature at last attained in 
Modish, Dress-up, Light Weight Hosiery. 
Made in Black Mixed, Navy Blue Mixed, 


Tan Mixed, and Slate Mixed. All 
white inside. 


Sold by Dealers. 


The Shaw 
Stocking Co. 


Smith Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 


None genuine without § 
our trade-mark SHAW- 


ee wees < 
Sy ys dg , 


The price of 
this Stocking is 


“4 
25 per pair. Ss & 
8 Postpaid. pair. 


If you cannot get them 
from your dealer, we will 
fill your order direct. 


KNIT on toe of every eat FREE Our new illustrated catalog showing 

Stockin : colors, weijzhts, and price, free to 
é. , : you for the asking. | 
REA A A TT. 





Dut, 
lack 
e original. 


») ) d 
; MERIDEN, CONN. 

! New York, 208 Fifth Av, | 
Chicago, 147 State St. 
San Francisco, 

134 Sutter St. 

Sold by 
Leading Dealers 
Everywhere. 

Send for 
4, Catalogue 
\t( No. 53 B. 


Jewelry and silverware, worn or passé, accumulates 
in every household. We will purchase yours for 
its intrinsic or melting value (we assay monthly), 
or will credit you on account in exchange for more 
serviceable articles. We also purchase Diamonds, 
Pearls, Rubies, Emeralds, and all precious stones. 
Send by registered mail or express. 


Send for Catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, and Silverware. 


The Brides of to-day receive 


Duplicate 


Wedding ait 
f Box. 

| esen ny The experience of the oldest house tn the line in 

the world, gathered from the combined mechanical 


talent of America and Switzerland, has made the 
a — = “C N” ighest achiev in the art of 
in silver, cut glass, bric-4-brac, etc. We will allow i m J “ees the wade at or apse rt ioe e id 
you more in exchange or ¢ash than any other Music- Box Manufacture—musicaily, mec hanically, an 
house in the world. If you wish to purchase a in beauty. “Criterions” have a variety of tunes prac- 
wedding gift of any description send for our list tically unlimited. Prices range from $14.00 to $175.00. 
of special bargains. 


| For Catalogue and Price-list address 


| J. H. JOHNSTON & SON, 18 John St., N. Y. M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, N.Y. 
t en 
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SPAULDING & CO. 


ali Goldsmiths, Silversmiths 


36 Ave. de l’Opera. 


CHICAGO: 


and J ewelers Jackson Blvd. cor. State St. 


Sterling Silver. 


In selecting a dinner service, or any article in Sterling 
Silverware; one should consider both quality and pattern. 
You can be certain of the quality by purchasing from us, 
and a pattern can be chosen to suit the most fastidious 
from our tempting array of exclusive designs. Prices are 
consistently low, ranging to meet the requirements of all. 


Our little book, “Suggestions’’—mailed free to all who request it—contains 
much that is helpful in choosing what to buy for presentation, or home use. 


Address Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St., Chicago. 















































——— 


Brass and Iron Bedsteads of S| 


® beautiful and exclusive design. 


Fine Bedding, Spring - Beds. 
Box Couches in Turkish and 


= Oriental effects. Down Quilts, & 


| 
2 #| character, and no two pieces are 
3 Cushions, etc. w ow 2% 8) alike. A book about this ware 


®| and showing its distinguishing 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HAS. P. ROGERS & Co. 3 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


(Cor. Seventeenth Street), 
NEW YORK. 


IG 


S| 


POBSOBSLOPDS 





3 | 


iH Gach Piece Unique. 


The value ofa work of art isenhanced 





2| when it is original and uncopied. 


Rookwood 
Pottery 


_has distinct coloring, forms and 


| marks will be sent to any address. 


Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati. 


Rookwood ware is for sale by a dealer in 
each of the larger cities and at the Pottery. 
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Entertain Your 
Family and Friends 


In. Your Own Home 


BY THE 

WORLD'S IMPROVED 0 
GREAT 0) " eC 
ARTISTS Tall od 

THROUGH 


ZON-O-PHONE 


sr Only Talking-Machine designed expressly for 
amusement purposes. 

The Only Reproductions so natural that they 
cannot be told from the original performances. 

The Only Records that are flat, hard, and inde- 
structible, and signed by their respective makers as 
proof of authenticity. Nothing ever invented com- 
bines so many and such varied forms of high-class 
entertainment. Your choice of 


GRAND OPERA BAND CONCERTS CORNET AND BANJO 
COMIC OPERA MALE QUARTETTES MASTERPIECES 
VAUDEVILLE BASS OR TENOR SOLOS GEMS OF ORATORY, Etc. 


Entertain your friends. If 
you cannot sing yourself, the 
Gram-o-phone will do it for you 
—all the latest songs, in the most 
taking style. Will teach YOU 
to sing them. 

The long winter evenings 
are coming on. Now is the time 
to buy a Gram-o-phone. 

" Aot fon tit cote iat tae te dee” 


Shall fold up their tents like the Arab 
And as silently steal away.” 


MODERN LANGUAGES Superseding governesses and tutors, and insuring perfect 
Tauant ORALLY BY THE venunchatien by the only natural process -- habitually 
Fearing a language spoken as it should be. 


GRAM-O-PHONE (ZON-O-PHONE) 
‘Se 2 SPECIAL OFFER TO By special arrangement any one whose name 





Joe Jefferson get HARPER'S 
is on the subscription books of tPE 

me Depew =| SUBSCRIBERS TO MAGAZINE can obtain it AT ONCE, on 
T. DeWitt Talmage the instalment plan—$5 down and $3 per 
Jessie Bartlett Davis | HARPER’S month for seven months. » Money refunded, 
Ade Rehan | less express charges, if instrument is not sat- 

| Mme. damansehek | isfactory and is returned immediately. 

Sousa 

| ea ty Price of the Improved Gram-o-phone (Zon-o-phone) is $25. Records, 


Marshall P. Wilder 50 cents. For further information, printed matter, etc., address 
NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CO., 874 Broadway, New York. 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., San Francisco, Pacific Coast Agents. 
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Acolian Gi 


Regular Aeolian KR 
performers, Saturda 
three Regular Aeo 
without solo performers 
afternoons, at t 


“TZ shall be glad to haz 
add my name to the notable 
of musicians and critics wW 
have commended your admire 
ble instiument.. I believe tha 
the Acolian is destined to be- 
come a most potent factor in the 
cultivation cf the musical taste 
of the people of the world. 

* Please accept my hearty 
good wishes for its well-merited 
success.” — EMIL PAuR. 


The Aeolian Quarterly —a genuine 

music magazine — free to Aeolian 

owners Circulating Library of 

Aeolian music-rods. Monthly bulle- 
tins af new arrangements. 


Aeolian Company 
18 West Twenty-third Street 
New York City 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
The M. Steinert & Sons Co. C. J. Heppe & Son 
162 Boylston St. 1117 Chestnut St, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lyon & Healy 
Wabash Ave. and Adams St. 


Experience sh 
music with surprising 


doing for your appreciative knowle 

could not accomplish in three years 
study. Your Aeolian practice is practice i 
of attempts to conquer executive difficulties. 


Our Claims 


for the Aeolian are large, but we can substantiate them in no time 
if you will call at our warerooms and are willing to be convinced. 


Our instruments gladly shown to the merely curious as well 
as intending purchasers. 





iige, Mass WAREROOMS:—HEAD. 
40 Boylston Street, Boston. New York, 
Chicago, 250 and 252 Wabash Avenué. 
Brough Street, W. Amsterdam, Holland 
Oogewoerd 90, Vienna, Verlangerte Himmel- 





‘OLYMPIA 
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SELF-PLAYING MUSIC BOX 


The Olympia Self-Plaving Music Box is the latest 
and most improved of all the Music Boxes 
with interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


The Piano the richness attained by the Olympia 
Cannot Produce ™™!ess played by six or eight hands, and 

then the players must be experts—for 
Olympia disks are as much superior to all others in their 
correct and expressive rendering as the Olympia Music 
Box itself is superior to every other make in tone and 
simplicity of construction. 


This Wonderful you'll realize at once; the durability 
Richness of Tone Y°u'!! appreciate years from now, after 

inferior makes would have been worn 
out and useless. It doesn’t have to be coaxed to play; 
any child can give the winding crank a few turns—enough 
for a dozen tunes—30 minutes without re-winding. Disks 
are easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 


Over 500 Tunes are ready now, and the latest music is 
constantly being added. 


Charming Home may be arranged without notice if an 
Entertainments Olympia is in the arlor—Dancing, sing- 

ing, instrumental renderings—Hymns 
and Church Music, .too. 


The above 
Illustration 


shows Style IV— 
highly polished ma- 
hogany or oak case— 
22x20x10 inches high. 
77 teeth in comb.— 
Price, including One 
Tune-Disk, :: :: :: 2: 2: 


$4 


Extra Tunes, 60c. each. 


Sent on 
Receipt of 
Price. 





Insist on an Olympia, 
there is no 
‘‘ Just as Good.”’ 





Send for handsome illustrat- 
ed Catalogue of Music Boxes 
at all prices and list of tunes. 


F. G. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Or from Dealers in Musical instruments. 


a i Ae nt ll alll 


Ae Cee qhEr may 





Pamlin Co. 


, Mass WAREROOMS:—HEAD. 
6 Boyiston Street, Boston. New Y 
oe 250 and 2s2 Wabash Avenué. 
Srough Street, W Amsterdam, Holland 
oogewoerd go, Vienna, Verlangerte Himmel- 
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any child can give the winding crank a few turns—enough 
for a dozen tunes—30 minutes without re-winding. Disks 
are easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 


Over 500 Tunes are ready now, and the latest music is 
constantly being added. 
Charming Home may be arranged without notice if an 


Entertainments ‘ Oly mpia is in the parlor—Dancing, sing- 
ing, instrumental renderings—Hymns 


and Church Music, .too. 


Ix 


he above 
lustration 


shows Style IV— 
highly polished ma- 
hogany or oak case— 
22x20x10 inches high. 
77 teeth in comb.— 
Price, including One 
Tune-Disk, 3.2 


4 


Extra Tunes, 60c. each. 


Sent on 
—— of 





Insist on an Olympia, 
there is no 
“« Just as Good.”’ 





Send for handsome illustrat- 
ed Catalogue of Music Boxes 
at all prices and list of tunes. 


F. G. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Or from Dealers in Musical instruments. 
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THE QUEEN “OE AMERICAN wiUsic BOXES 


THe REGINA” 
bE, MUSIC BOX 


UNITED STATES. PLAYS 1000 TUNES 


The Regina Music Boxes excel any music box ever made in strength and simplicity of 
méchanism and brilliancy and quality of tone. They are made by a concern having the 
largest and most complete factory devoted exclusively to the manufacture of music boxes in 
America. They play Songs, Dances, Operatic Music, and Overtures, their repertoire including 
all the very latest music Boxes of ever men for home and public 
entertainment, costing from $7 to $ $300 eac 


THE ORCHESTRAL REGINA “CORONA.” tance. 


Ment ever attamed m 
the construction of music boxes, being the first and only disc music box made that automatic- 
ally changes its Tune Sheets. Strongly covered by patents taken out in all civilized countries. 
This instrument automatically plays any programme in the exact order that the hearer may 
elect, or will play any one selection from the programme at will. Very profitable in public 
places when provided with a slot attachment. 


THE ORCHESTRAL REGINA. {i2\%,.3i.cobivet ie. Tone des = 


Steel combs with 172 
tongues, embracing over 7 octaves. Can be had with slot attachment for public use. 


THE REGINA SUBLIMA Upright and Cabinet style. Tune discs 20% inches 
* in diameter. Steel combs with 130 tongues. Also 
made with slot attachment for public use. 


THE REGINA Cabinet style, in handsomely polished and carved cases, in every va- 
© riety of wood. 1 7 - 2} = 


Tune discs, 154 inches, 1244 inches, 11 inches, and 
844 inches in diameter. Strong, long-running movements. 


er ur are area 






chicdnatamauanaangenanaupimdgititnanguibniliaiiig 


Ilustrated Catalogues with Prices furnished by any of our Wholesale Selling Agents: 


Sherman, = & Co., San Francisco, Cal. ; Lyon & Healy, Chic ago, Ill. ; »p Bro’s Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; John C. Haynes Co., Boston, Mass.; 
. Bruno & Sons and Au 7 ust Pollimann, New York City; john = Co. and Rudolph W urlitzer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Heeren Bros. & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ; Murray, Blanchard, Young & Co., Providence, 


Manufactured by REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., Rahway, N. J. 
NEW YORK SALESROOMS: BROADWAY, 220 STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


Raha Ra R Ree oa R hehe Raha Re® RR ARse «Rha R eh Ra R aoe Rhee Reh eR eR SR UR RR RRR heehee thant et atedeahit 


THE WHOLE FAMILY] 


CAN NOW PLAY THE PIANO] NAGE 


PIAN 


EUGEN D’ALBERT: From fullest conviction I declare them 
to be rhe best /ustruments of America. 

DR. HANS VON BULOW: I declare them the absolutely best 
in America. 

ALFRED GRUNFELD: I consider them fhe best /nstruments 
of our Times. 

P. TSCHAIKOVSKY: Combines with great Volume of Tone 
a rare sympathetic and noble Tone Color and perfect action. 


a ee ee eee 


sale 








BALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St.; NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Ave.; WASHINGTON: :422 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N. W.; CHICAGO: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, Wabash Ave. 
and Adams St. 








WE v All you have guessed about 


THE ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL life insurance may be wrong 


Pl A NO Pp LAY E R | PAY If you wish to know the truth, 


ga applied to any piano, grand, square, or a 3 send for ‘‘ How and Why,” is- 
right, making it a self- playing instrument. vee POST- : sued by the PENN MUTUAL 


talent on the part of the performer required 
that has never before seen a piano can, with the aid LIFE, 921-3-5 Chestnut St., 
Phils delphi: a. . 


of the Angelus Orchestral Piano Player, render the AGE 

most difficult compositions in a manner possible to 

only the most accomplishe -d pianists. Contains (in ad- : 
dition to the piano-playing mechanism) two full sets 


—— 





of organ reeds, which may be played separately or in 
connection w ith the piano. 
A full description of the Angelus Orchestral Piano 
Player is contaived in an illustrated béoklet which 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


WILCOX & WHITE CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 146 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Geo. P. Bent, 209 Wabash Ave., Chicag 











1 


THE HARTFORD LIFE INS. CO., 


of Hartford, Conn., is the standard for up-to- 
date Pure Life Insurance. Its Safety Fund 
System is superior to all other plans for Se- 
curity, Equity, and Economy. Thirty Years’ 
Experience. Don’t guess. Write for particu- 
lars to Company. Agents wanted. 
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The same /xtelligence and Soltdity 
of Construction, Pure Musical and 
Sympathetic Tone, combined with 
Greatest Power, which have charac- 
terized the WEBER since its complete 
Are Endorsed by triumph over all competition in 1876, 


@ LEADING ARTISTS. are marked in even a greater degree 
CONSERVATORIES han a 


f siomsr hows) “A cawwes|| WEBER of To-Day. 


EXPENSR. 
\y and the PRESS~ Fe \ivite foe cahalogue 


by the oo Ee : 
ronoS Fain We Wa Asan pow the 


Same as iw Boson. 


~ Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
174 TrREmMonr Sr, Boston, Mass. 
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« STELLA Music 
F BOX... 
has a SWEETNESS. HARMONY, and VOLUME oftone 
found in no other music box. It is the only 
music box having smooth metallic tune sheets. 
No pins or projections to break off, and not liable 


to get out of order. 
The list of tunes is unlimited. 


-- IDEAL MUSIC BOXES... 


playing 6 to 600 tunes, with or without slot at- 
tachment. 
Write for catalogue and name of local agent. 


JACOT & SON, P 39 Union Sq., New York. 





= 


i3 





| WAREROOMS : 
| Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, 
| New York. 

268 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CmPLETE 


Produces the same 
results as the other 
famcus models 


; SON 
PHONOGRAPH, 
EDISON NEW STANDARD, $20.00. using the same 
«Nene pene” Foe, records and the 


Electric “© 75.00. = same reproducer. 
ALL GENUINE PHONOGRAPHS bear Simplest most 
J ? 


this signature : 


durable, and 
‘wean — talking- 
Ea: machine 
a von. Send for free Catalogue 
waen No 3 our datest 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 
St. James Building, Broadway & 26th St., New York, 


Edison records 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. 
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Bright 
Face 


is a delight whether it is animate or 
inanimate, brilliancy of mind or metal 
is always admired. You can see it in 
your Silverware after “oa with 


SILVER 


| ELECT co’ 


and it’s a pleasant reflection to know 
; ) that it’s done without detriment to 

metal or muscle. It’s the easy way, 
the pleasant way, the saving way. 
Isn't it the way worth trying ? 








| 


| 
| 
| 
: 
: 
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The Pleasure of 
Picture Taking 


is increased if you have that best 
of cameras-—the most reliable — 
the simplest and easily handled 


POCO 


Folding and Cycle Cameras 


The lens is of high quality—the camera is 
finely finished—compact and easily carried. 





Our Catalogue tells all the POCO’S late 
improvements and gives prices. Sent 
with specimen photos on application. 
Rochester Camera Co., 
35 Elizabeth Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Raha het hehe RE RRR RR 


We supply the material for the asking. 
Simply send your address on a postal, or 

15 cts. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
All good grocers sell it. 
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The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 


The Eye Nanna ee eee enn ceo 
of a Camera 
is the Lens, 


and it works precisely the same as the human 
organ. Some cameras have better eyesight 
than others, hence the importance of select- 
ing a camera with the most perfect lens. } 


“Bo- Peep B” 
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Have won their reputation from the fact that 


| 
| 
| they are the best that money, labor, and 





: Camera skill can produce. 15 different styles, j 
: from $2.50 to $32.00, 
is fitted with our own improved rapid rectilinear lens, bf 
and has a Bausch & Lomb double- valve unicum shutter, A uita e mhas resent 
which works with the precision of a chronometer. | 
Nothing more instructive or useful. Pietures 
Price, $16. age hs ~ 


can be made at night with one of our Ray 
Flash Lamps. Ask to see them. Our cém- 
plete Catalogue of Cameras, Outfits, Sundries, 
etc., with half-tone cuts, free on application. 


MUTSCHLER, ROBERTSON & CO., 
183 West Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sepeeee bebe hhbtthbbbbbbbbbbe gph 





See it at your dealer's, or we will se : etal free if you 
mention HARPER’: 


We make everything in the Photographic line. 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. OF N. Y. | 
Executive Once} CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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For a given amount of money we furnish a larger and more complete Organ than any other manufacturer. These 
instruments are constructed of the best material and in the most thorough manner. They do not easily get out of 
order, and seldom require tuning. E. HAANEL, Ph.D. (Breslau), F.R.S.C., Prof. Physics, Syracuse University, says: 


“ Listening to the rich, pure, powerful ronadais tones of the Vocalion, one is tempted to ask how you have suc- 
ceeded in packing away, in so small a compass, the whole complement of tones belonging toa pipe organ, so incred- 
ible does it seem that these liquid tones do not at all proceed from pipes, but are moulded out of the snarling tones 
of brass reeds.’ Prices from $225 (for chapel styles) upwards. Church committees will find it to 
their interest to write us. 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., Ltd. 


1 Summer Street, Worcester, Mass. 


@sborne Art Calendars for 99 


HE FINEST LINE of Art Calendars ever offered for 

advertising purposes—about 200 subjects, consisting 
of Duogravures, Real Etchings, and reproductions of high- 
class original paintings in color photography. — 


A superb art volume, showing 
Our Catalogue entire line, is loaned to Business 
———= Men only, with agreement to re- 


turn, prepaid, within a week. Return charges (30c.) are credited on 
orders of $5.00 or more. We send prepaid. 




















An Osborne Art Galendar . Y ont tee clteabest chateaus te 
rn Tot Comes Conran s+ ou control its circulation, sending it to homes 
Py «a poll Qualities Peculiar ies 


or offices where business demands originate—no 
Pua wea Tha Pre Set 


to a Calendar.. eee waste ; it stays a year, used every day—carries 


your advertisement only, in plain sight—like 
a lantern in the dark, people have to see it if they look that way. 


The Osborne Company, ®31 0% !03o° 


Electrical Toys that are More than Toys. 


eN INVA Si N) dj Electric Railways, Model Dynamos, Fans, etc, run by electricity, safe 
———— and practical, they instruct while they amuse. Electric Rail- 
ways—Metal Cars, run 150ft. a minute on straight or curved. 
tracks, $3.50 up. Electric Coal Mine Train—Locomotive 
casks grades and a three loaded cars, $5.00. ‘Water Power Plant—aA little machine 
for generating electric light or power from a common hydrant without expense, $8.00. 
Catalogue ( free) tells all aboutthem. THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO., 842 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


16 te 20 ft. $160 and up. 
14 foot Fishing Launch. Stationary and 
Pumping Engines. Send for catalogue stat- 
ing size. Pierce Engine Co., Box 4, Sta. A, Racine, Wis. 


~ 
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STEREO GLASS 








FIELD Or STEREO 
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BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 


STEREO a 


By: an arrangement of two double reflecting 
prisms of superior quality the ray of light is 
bent upon itself four times without the slightest 
loss of brilliancy, making it possible to place 
the object-lenses far enough apart to obtain per- 
fect stereoscopic effect, and affording optical 
powers hitherto unobtainable. 

lhe eye-pieces are the same as those used in 
the most powerful astronomical telescope, do 
not tire the eyes, and, where the eyes are not 
mates, can be adjusted separately. When once 
adjusted, they are set for objects at practically 
all distances. 

For sale at all opticians’. 


Booklet free, Address Dept. L.R. 
Also Photographic and Micro- 
scopic Catalogue, 


MANUFACTURERS 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK: 
Townsend Building, Broadway and 25th St. 
CHICAGO: 
Stewart Building, State and Washington Sts. 
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COSTS NOTHING 


SKE, Suve THia ON this garment 
$1. 958 uUvYS THis Re RECULAR 
$15 SEAL PLUSH CAPE. 
OUR OFFER — this out and send to 
—_—_——— send no money, state 
your height rm weight, number inches 
around body at BUST and NECK, and we 
will send you this beautiful cape by ex- 
Press C. O.D. subject to examination; 
you can examine and try it on at your 
mearest express office and if fouid exactly 
as nS one of the handsomest 
Fe ever saw and equal te 
pa toy a by others at $15.00, 
y the maith, S agent OUR SPE- 
re PRI $7.95, and ex- 


"THIS CAPE iS MADE 
= SEAL PLUSH; 

e is ee nches long, very full 
sweep, double Empire back, elab- 
orately embroidered al] over 
including collar, extra fine 
BLACK THI FUR edging 
around cellar and front, heavily 
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| snterlined and lined with Im- 


rial satin in either black, light blue or red shades. These eapes avo 
tailor-made in the very latest style, and are such values as were 
never before offered by us or any other house. WRITE FOR FREE 
CLOAK CATALOGUE of everything in women’s and children’s wear 
ing apparel. Address, Sears, Roebuck Co. (ine. ), Chicago, Lil. 





NEVER DID A POET SING OF THE BEAUTY OF A)SPECTACLED EYE OR INDITE 
A SONNET TO ‘MY ADORABLE LADY WITH THE EYEGLASSES.” 


SIGHT RESTORED 
Spectacles Useless 


AVOID HEADACHE OR SURGI- 
CAL OPERATION. READ “ILLUS- 
TRATED TREATISE ON THE 
EVE. IMPAIRED VISION, WEAK, 
WATERY, SORE OR INFLAMED 
EYES, ASTIGMATISM: PRESBY- 
OPIA, MYOPIA, CATARACT, AND THE WORST DISORDERS 
OF THE EYE.” MAILED FREE. SAVE YOUR EYES. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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There is no Kodak but 
the Eastman Kodak. 


The Embodiment of Photographic Utility and Daintiness 
is to be found in the 


Folding 
Pocket Kodak 


Only 1% inches in thickness when closed, yet takes pjctures 24x34 inches. 
Fitted with the finest achromatic lens, improved self setting shutter, two finders and 
set of three stops. 

Made of Aluminum; covered with finest grain leather. Loads in Daylight with 
our light-proof film cartridges. 


Winter Kodaking is made doubly delightful by the pictures of the family 
group at the Thanksgiving table and at the Christmas tree; by flash lights of one’s friends 
taken in the long evenings of the holiday season; pictures which have an ever increas- 
ing value to their owner as the years go by. And out of doors the amateur photog- 
trapher captures Nature in her sterner moods—secures pictures that are delightfully 
difterent from those of the summer landscape, finding that the snow-clad hills and 
leafless trees offer as many opportunities for artistic work as do the gentler scenes 
of summer. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogues free of dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
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KOTEDSI LK UNDERWEAR 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 


Knitted on inside with a Coating of Pure Silk. 
Immaterial how laundered. 


itch or shrink, 


with comfort will find it perfection. 


RETAILED BY 


HACKETT, CARHART & CO., 
FRED'’K LOESER & CO., 


New York. 


Brooklyn. 


Boston. 








Protects You 
Against the Sudden 
Changes of the 
Weather. 


For Fall and Winter use: 
Pure Wool Underwear, 
Stockings, Taffeta and 
Flannel Shirts, Sweaters, 
Plaid Shawls, Abdominal 
Bandages, Blankets, Sleep- 
ing Bags, etc. 
Write for Mlustrated Catalogue 


giving name of our agents in 
your city 


DR. JAEGER'S 


Z NEW YORK 
| MAIN RETAIL STORE| | BRANCHES. 
l6 W. 23" ST. | 248 W.125™ St 
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SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM Q. 
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Moth-proof. 
Those who can’t wear wo: 


Its silky softness always remains. 


PORTSMOUTH MILL CO., Millbury, Mass. 
Philadelphia, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago. 


CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO., Chicag 


MANNHEIMER BROS., St. Paul. 


NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT & CO., Detroit 
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Underwear 


World-renowned as 


HYGIENICALLY PERFECT 
Made in STUTTGART, Germany, 


of the finest Australian Sheep’s Wool, into 
HEALTH AND COMFORT GIVING 
Garments, suitable in all climates for 
Men, Women, and Children, 
At leading Dry-Goods Stores and Men’s Outfitters 


everywhere. Illustrated catalogue, samples of ma- 
terials, and prices sent free. 


Wholesale A’ Ni. LOEB & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers and Importers, 
576 & 578 Broadway, New York. 
The T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Agts. in Canada. 


Lh lah al lal PP a ee Pheer eM eMeD remade? we a 
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Made for men, women, and children in sizes that fit correctly and insure com- 


fort. The buttons stay on. 


Every garment warranted and stamped ‘‘ Root’s Standard ‘Tivoli Underwear.” 
Sold by leading dealers in New York and elsewhere. 
Illustrated booklet with instructions for the care of underwear mailed free. 


ROOT MANUFACTURING CO., 1 Greene Street, New York. 


Will not 
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LEUvT. PEARY, of the U.S. Navy, © 

is the most experienced of all liv- 
ing men in Arctic exploration. Before 
embarking on his present expedition, 
and after a thorough investigation of 
the subject, he equipped his force with 
a supply of Oneita Combination Suits 
in a suitable weight. The advantage 
of these garments, from a purely sci- 
entific and practical point of view, the 
distinguished explorer found to be 
that, while retaining the heat of the 
body, they do not encumber the move- 
ments of active men. In short, they 
liberate man from the “curse of 
clothes,” leaving him as free for un- 
hampered agility as the leopard in his 
velvet skin. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. a} 
saree QNEITA KNITTING MILLS, mae 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., New York. 











miwenes fap THE ‘CLINTON 

» not despair— | ¢ , 
_ te pm Safety 
1 4 Pin « « 


Has alargersalethan @ 
any other Safety Pin 

in the United States, 

on account of its 


ABSOLUTE 
SUPERIORITY 


A perfect guard pre- 
vents clothing catch- 
ing in coil. Heavy 
tempered brass wire 
used prevents bend- 
ing. 

Super nickel plate 
prevents turning 
brassy. 


me sr f = » 4 . LOOK 
j : A > Look for colored lithograph oeracTeD 
YPSILANTI uP a ee ee % af little Clinton Pin Girl at ARON 
HEALTH iF ce Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold, 
UNDERWEAR i. : i ¥ * and Sterling Silver. 
is. made in all sizes and 4 4 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
all — Helps. clothes i oes Send SIX CENTS in stamps for 12 CLINTON 


d SAFETY PINS (assorted sizes) and a card of our 
Magee ee I eon new SOVRAN PINS. Their use will prove their 


value. 
ee ee OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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“ON A FELT FOOTING” 
tllustrates and tells all about 
60 styles of the most comfortable 
footwear on earth 


for men and women. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoes : 


119 West 23d St., New York 





The difference? DOLGE-made shoes weigh less, are most flexible, 


keep your feet as warm as toast, and make 
you think you are walking on velvet. 


) Men’s 
‘ 


Storm- 
proof 


Stormproof Calfskin—triple-felt insole—no rubbers 
needed, 







$6 


delivered. 





Plain toe or cap toe. 





RIGHTON 


Ik Garter 











2». 
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A man’s comfort is affected as 

much by garters as by any 
other detail of his dress. The 
Brighton Silk Garter is the 
most comfortable stocking sup- 
porter ever made. Can be ad- 
justed in a second to perfectly 
fit any leg. Best silk elastic, 
with fat nickel clasp and trim- 
mings. 25 cents a pair. 


At your outfitters, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 








$2.50 SILK VESTING. 


mail post- _ to any place in the United 
stale: for $2. 73 State size and width, inclose 
18 and we will mail you the shoes, and if 
A don’t find them equal te any advertised $3.60 
"hoe, we will refund your money 
This shoe is made from finest VICI KID over 
new coin toe last, with imported <ilk vegte 
top and best bottoms obtainable. 
rite for free shoe catalogue, for every- 
thing in footwear. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 
CO., (inc.) 
Fulton, Desplaines ang 


ayman Streets, 
Chicago, - il. 






















481 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. )| 
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Ladies: Send 25c. for fine pair, or 
30c. for extra fine pair of Wiley’s 
“CAPITOL” Seuss Wool Soles 
for crocheted slippers. Sent post- 


paid. State size. Sold at Shoeand Dept. stores. Take no substitute. 


Send 2c. for pair of Wiley’s Hygiene 
Wool-lined “ALASKA SOCKS” for 
rubber boots, hospital and house 
wear. Only antiseptic sock made, 
State size. Sold at all shoe stores. 
WM. H. WILEY & 8ON, Box 12, HAKTFORD, CONN. 


a 97 2 Shoe 


(Trade, Mark.) 

Heaviest oily grain leather, 
tan-colored. Water-tight con- 
Struction. Comfortable and 
nearly indéstructible. Send 
for pamphlet. 

J. P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market &t., 

Philadelphia. 


















on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Goods 
Gua-antees Good Wear. 
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Fashioned 
Underwear 


IT NOT ONLY FITS THE 
FOKM, BUT IS PAKTICU- 
LARLY ADAPTED FOK 


HUNTERS 
FISHERMEN 
LUMBERMEN 


POLICEMEN 


And anybody exposed 
to the weather. 


Our Goods have been Tested for Over 
Forty Years. 

Send for our illustrated book (free). It is 
instructive and interesting. Address 
NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK 

HOSIERY C 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

















EAL 
DRESS eS 
Bin DIGS. 


Sol IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Feder’s Pompadour 
Skirt Protector 


Covered by U.S. and Foreign Patents) 
having now béen on the market two years, and its super- 
eminent merits having been established by the test of time— 
now, therefore, we guarantee the durability of the article as 
follows : 

E WILL MAIL NEW SKIRT LENGTH of Feder’s 
Pompadour to any person who, having used it, does not find 
that it OUTWEARS THE SKIRT. 

Claims under this guarantee should be forwarded through 
the dealer from whom the goods were bought. Dealers through- 
out the country have been notified of this guarantee. The 
genuine goods have the name FEDER’S stamped on every yard, 
and are wound on spools bearing the labels here illustrated. 


J. W.GODDARD & SONS 
Established 1847. 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 
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CONSTRUCTED on the hygienic principle of 
maintaining an equable temperature, whether 
the body is at rest or during exercise. 

The wool is woven to the outer fabric in tiny 
loops, thus providing inter-air-space. This method 
represents the scientific construction of a genuine 
health garment. 

We were the originators of this process of 
manufacture. 

NOTICE 

We will mail you free our illustrated booklet, 

giving valuable information on undergarments. 


WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin Street New York City 





OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 


SEND NO MONEY, cut this ad. out and send 
to us, state your height and weight, bust measure, 
length of garment from collar down back to waist 
line, and waist line te bottom of skirt; 
ctate color wanted and we will send you 
this mackintosh by express C, 0, D.. sub- 
lect to examination; examine and try 
t on at your nearest express office, and if 
found aay as represented and by far 
the greatest value you ever saw or heard of, 
pay. your expressagent OUR SPECIAL 

FFER PRIC $2.95 and express 
charges. 

THIS MACKINTOSH is made of BLACK or 
BLUE genuine RAINGLEY double texture, 
waterproof SERGE CLOTH, with fancy plate 
Hning, velvet collar, double detachable 
cape, extra full oneep cape and aust, guar- 

St sty 0 b 7 
“yor rREE cLorM SAMPLES of aie t are » oe $3 large gauntlet black fur gloves, by mail pre- 
seinei? snatches write for free Sample Hook | Pid. Send your address and receive our printed folder, 
No. 85C, ‘ADDRESS, t will interest you if you ever drive in cold weather, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, (ine.), We also custom tan all kinds of fur skins, 


: ‘ } 
CEERASS, TELENSEE. THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
= _N16 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








$2.95 





- —— —— am | oo 
BORATED 
TALCUM 


DID YOU EVER 


Suey, 
IN BED? 


was served upon a table 
so arranged as toextend 





4 Positive Relief for : 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING, 4 the bed, and still act 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic. . it. Most convenient in 

tions of the skin. “4 /:ttle a the sick room, Excellent 








ul 

4 

o 

sewi cutting and reading ~ 

tok " ric he worthless Rad od ng, — FE 

ube tithe tes tr 7A pa rte it.” - . table. Various kinds of wood. o 

‘ ie dave ’ , as Beautifully finished. > 

Removes allodor of perspiration. De- ss Write fer cireul 3 
lightful afier shaving. Sold everywhere, A : ars 

or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's NO AGENTS. and testimonials. < 





| (the original). Sample Free. Gerbard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 





UTILITY TABLE. 


Rae Size of Top, 18 x 36 inches. 
———— ANY 
WILFORD WATERPROOF CLOTH. = Ley tee Tae e oe rand,0." 
Address Room 1407, No. 20 Broad Street, New York. 
82 
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Equipoise Waist 





(REGISTERED) ~ 


; 4 
. 

The Unrivaled lait Tonic Zee |} | 
The Oniy Dandruff Cure S|} 
Sure Preventive of Baldness a | 
} 

) 


Invented by the well-known 
authority on diseases of the scalp, 
Dr. P. J. Eichhoff, Professor of Der- 
matology, Elberfeld, Germany 

Experience has shown that all 
other specifics recommended for 
these purposes have proved failures. 

Send for circular. 


IN ONE-Waist Corset, Cover 


Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by eee = and Teachers of Physical Culture. 
ADIES’ ie White, Low Neck, 2.25 


Medium and Long Waist Extra Low Neck 3.00 

b, $2.50, Black, 3.00 

MISSES... White, Low Neck, . . 1.75 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS, 

SOLE U. S. AGENTS, George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, . . NEW YORK. 


Postpaid on receipt of price if not at your store. Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
under arm, Other Styles. Catalogue Free. 


ee eS 
tl ttl tl Nt rt til 


We refund your money any time within 60 days. E = 
This will enable you, without risk, to test 
THE “PRACTICAL” TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS. 


A device which keeps Trousers ‘* Smooth as if ironed,”’ and enables § 
a closet arrangement which gives maximum convenience and two- 
fold capacity. Each garment separately get-at-able. 

















Our 52-page descriptive booklet (free on request) tells you what other people 
think of our device. 1t contains facsimile reproductions of letters from customers 
sending us duplicate orders — the strongest kind of endorsement — and the names 
of over 1500 well-known gentlemen who have in use one or more of our $5.00 sets. 

The Five Dollar Set consists of 6 Practical Trousers Hangers and 3 Practical 
Closet Rods —sent express prepaid on receipt of price. The closet shown is fitted [I 
with a $5.00 set. It meets the average requirements. Single Hangers, trousers, 
7sc. each. Single Rods, price, 25c. For $1.00 we will send, prepaid, one Hanger § 
and one Rod, and afterward, if wanted, the remainder of the set for $4.00. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Wainut St., Phila., Pa. 








It has been said pithily and well that with the 

FOREST AND STREAM asa regular comer in 

his mail even the man who is chained to business 

may go shooting or fishing or yachting every week. 

The FOREST AND STREAM believes in the 

recreation to be found in the haunts of deer and 

grouse and trout’and bass. It believes in the com- 

mon-sense that calls a halt in business drive and 

professional grind for a holiday with gun or rod 

or paddle. It is a journal for those who love the 

country and life out-of-doors. It reflects the spirit 

and records the experiences of the great army of 

outers. It is called the “sportsman’s home 

 =—_ = journal,” because all in the home read it. This 

wr ks large illustrated sportsman’s weekly is just the 

An Illustrated Journal for Sportsmen. paper for you if you are a shooter or angler or 

amateur sailor or camper or observer of nature. 

Special Trial Trip.—The price is 10 cents per copy (of all newsdealers); but that you may get acquainted with 
FOREST AND STREAM, we will send the paper for four weeks as a special trial trip for 25 cents (silver or stamps). 

Per year, $4.00; six months, $2.00. Our catalogue of best books on outdoor sports will come to you free on request. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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Expectations 


are fulfilled by every box of Whit- 
man’s Chocolates and Confections. 
The most delicious creations of 
confectionery art. 
A revelation in the blending of 
the most exquisite flavors. 


Whitman's 


Chocolates and Confections 


are for sale everywhere. Daintily 
boxed. Alwaysfresh. Ask for them. 


Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 











There can be no chance for error. 
The hands cannot be confused. 
The machinery is infallible. 








Do You Play 
Duplicate Whist ? 


If so the luxury of the game can only 
be secured by using 


e American Card Cabinet. 


It takes the form of a handsome table ; solid mahogany, richly 
carved. By merely /urning a keythe hands are dealt to each player. 
The Cabinet is in use by prominent Whist Clubs. Can be 

seen in the rooms of Theodore B. Starr, sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


For full particulars address 


THE AMERICAN CARD CABINET CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 








“NATURAL WAY IN DIET 


Books on Football 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL. By WALTER Camp. 
With Thirty-one Portraits. New and Revised 
Edition. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

FOOTBALL FACTS AND FIGURES. Com- 
piled by WALTER CAMP. Post 8vo, Ornamental 
Paper Covers, 75 cents. 

A PRIMER OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL. By 
W. H. Lewis. Illustrated from Instantaneous 
Photographs and with Diagrams. 16mo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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or, Proper Food for Man.” 

Sensible and Scientific. Shows how to promote health and 
happiness by right thinking and correct living. Nine-tenths 
of the people live unnaturally, thus denying themselves many 
blessings. Learn Nature’s laws and prevent untold pain, sick- 
ness, misery, and premature death. It is your duty to yourself 
and others. Price of this most valuable and men 
of 232 pages, 28 illustrations, neatly bound in cloth, $1.00. 
Circular free. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 

H. M,. 118, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE 


A descriptive list of over 3000 vol- 
umes, will be sent to any address on 
receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Good Old Furniture 


is not only valuable and creditable to own, but it 
is the hall-mark also of good old families, 


Tobey Hand-Made Furniture 


will confer this distinction upon your family some 
hundred years from now. 


The Tobey Furniture Company, Chicago, | 


Special booklets on “Hall Clocks, 
Book - Cases,”’ or 
request. 


” “New- Idea Sectional 
** Black - Oak Furniture” sent upon 
Visitors to Chicago are invited to permanent 


Household Art Exhibition on our fourth floor. 


$2.75 BOX RAIN COAT. 
A Regular 85,00 WATERPROOF WAUKINTOSH for 82.7 


egular o ~ a owt 3. 
ut thisad. out and send tou 
Send no Money. crate your HEIGHT and WEIGHT, 
state number of inches around body at Bre: 
ken over vest under coat close up under 
arms, and we will send yon this coat by express 
C. 0. D., subject to examination; examineand try 
iton at your nearest express office and if found 
exactly as represented and the —— wonderful 
value youever saw or heard of and equal 
to any coat you can way Zor $5.00, pay the 
express cous our spec! offer price, $2.75, 
“~ His § charges. 
S MACKINTOSH is latest 1899 
oe # e from heavy waterproof, tan color, 
Gate Davis Covert Cloth; extra long, double 
reasted, Sager velvet collar, fancy ey ylald lining 
w aterproof sewed, strapped cement 
seams, suitable for either rain er overeoat, and 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered by us 
or any other house. Vor Free Cloth Samples of 
Men’s Mackintoshes up to 85.00, and Made-to- 
Measure Suits and Overcoats at from 85.00 to 
$10.00, writefor Free Book No. 80C. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,Chicago, Ilk 





and STER EOPTICONS — all sizes. all 

VIEWS illustrating all timely subjects— — 
War Scenes, etc. Fine thing for Church Entertainments 
and for filustrating Sermons. Men with small capital make 
money giving Public Exhibitions. 256 page catalogue Free. 
McA LLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New Y ork. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 
A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, w ill be sent to any 
address 0 on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 

















Christmas Gifts 


To any person who intends to buy #/ce furniture it will pay, 
and pay well, to send for our catalogue and investigate the pos- 
itive advantages of buying “ Direct from Factory at Factory 
Prices.” ‘This space is too small to give full details, but the 
following will give an idea of the extremely 
which we sell strictly HIGH-GRADE 


Turkish 
Rocker 


$29, 5 buys this luxu- 

rious easy-chair, 
No. 677, direct from factory, 
Sreight prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be returned a/ 
our expense if not positively 
the best leather chair ever 
sold at so low a price. 
COVERED with best quality 
machine-buffed GENUINE leath- 
er. Has genuine hair cush- 
ions, tufted back, spring rockers, 
and ball-bearing casters. ; Choice 
of maroon, olive-green, or russet- 
color leather. At retail, a sim- 
ilar chair costs $45 to $60. 


$9.75 buys this dainty desk di- 


, rect from the factory, 
Sreight prepaid, sent “On Approv- 
al,” to be returned at our expense 
if not positively the best lady’s 
desk ever sold at so low a price. 
A dainty birthday or wedding gift. 
FRONT is figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with pearl and white holly. Has 
French legs both back and front, two 
locks. Small drawer inside, places for 
paper, pen, ink, et Bottom of large 
drawer is of pretty bird's-eye maple. 
Trimmings are al) solid brass (not plat- 
ed), including the crest. This desk is 
polished like a piano, and from a dealer 
will cost $15 to $2 Ask for Catalogue. 


low prices at 


furniture. 


Mahogany 
Music Cabinet 
$8.00 Sire tee ds otek 


prepaid, sent ‘On Approval,” to be re- 
turned at our expense if not positively 
the best music cabinet obtainable at so 
low a price. 

FRONT is figured mahogany, tastily inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and white holly. Has 
French legs, adjustable shelves, and lock 
Trimmings are solid brass, and bottom of 
drawer is pretty bird's-eye maple. This cab 
inet has a rich — finish, and from a dealer 


will cost $12 to 
Home Desk 
$19.50. bere, tis beet 


from the factory, freight 
aid, sent ‘‘On Approval,’’ to 
be returned at our expense if 

not positively the best obtain- 

able at so low a price. 

THE DESIGN 2 

most perfection for 

It combines all the 

of a regular office 

letter-file, book-stalls, slic 

rest, plenty of lrawers, 

holes, ball-bearing casters, 

and in a way that is graceful, artis- 

tic, and full of style At retail it 

would cost from $25 to $35. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east o 


north of South Carolina. 


of the Mississippi and 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Cffice and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory. 
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DEAR MapDamM : 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys save nine-tenths 
of the cost and all the trouble. 


Go by the Index. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Write MACRETH. 


$8.50 


AND UP 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR 22:33:08 mirage: 
and we will send you this,Our Highest 
——_——_————— — —— — Grade Mi Sewing Machine b 
freight, C. O. D., subject to ination. & fine it at your nearest freightdepot andif found perfectly sa 
isfactory, equal to any machine in the market, and 
«eT HE CREATEST BARCAIN YOU EVER SAW OR HEARD OF..... 
pay the freight agent Our Special Price, less the $1.00 sent with your order. 
While we Sell Various Makes and Grades of Sewing Machines ¢f,*),5° $10-00 
$13.00, 814.00 and 615.00, a)l of which are fally deseribed in our Free Sewing Machine Catal » 
THIS, OUR HIGHEST GRADE MINNESOTA AT $1 55 to 






















































Our Special Offer Price 20.55 is the greatest value ever offered, the lowest 

“— * pn ever named on the best machine possibleto make 

o+ee-918.55.. es 8 every modern 

for 3 drawer machine. improvement,every 

$19.55 for & drawer good point of every high grade machine made, with 

and $20.55 for 7 drawer. the defectsofnone. B by the best maker in America. 
SOLID OAK C. 





ee , BENT COVER... 
Latest 1899 Skeleton frame, piano polish, finest nickel drawer pulis, rests on 4 casters, 
ball bearing adjustable treadle, genuine Smyth iron stand, finest large high arm head 

made, positive four motion feed, self threading vibrating shuttle, aut tic bobbin winder, 
adjustable bearing . tension liberator, improved loose wheel, adjustable presser 
foot, improved shuttle carrier, patent needle bar, patent dress guard. 

GUARANTEED the lightest running, most durable and nearest noiseless machine made. Every known 
attachment is furnished and oer Free Instruction Book tells just how anyone can run itand 
do either plain orany kind of fancy work. A R is sent withevery 
machine. The machine weighs 120 pounds; 70 cts will pay the freight 500 miles; $1.26 1000 miles. 
SEND US $1.00 with your 


sive! auarecs’™” SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A work of unusual value, and will be indispensable to.every one who 
seeks to study modern monetary history.— 7he London Athenaeum. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY CONFERENCES 


| Their Purposes, Character, and Result 
By HENRY B. RUSSELL 
| 
& 


There is a great deal which the reader may learn from this volume. He will find from Mr. Russell 
that the United States, in seeking to promote the use of silver in their coinage arrangements, have 
not been influenced by purely reasons, and he will discover also how difficult it is for even 
the most impartial thinker to clear himself of the influence of his own surroundings. ... Mr. Rus- 
sell has confined his labors to the useful task of providing his readers with a valuable compendium 
of facts. He announces in his Preface that he does not intend “to advance any theory or to oa 
pose any scheme.” He has honestly kept to his word. In doing so he has written a book which 
will be of the utmost use to the economic student in unravelling the most difficult and tangled 
of the monetary problems of thz present day.— 7/e London Atheneum. 


8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


New Yok HARPER & BROTHERS London 


Publishers 
2 2S OOO eee re seeooe 
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is the Coming Light. 
Acetylen Cheaper by 50 per 
cent.; better and 
cooler, it does not vitiate the atmosphere. 


Criterion Generators possess many points of 
excellence over all others. Are more econom 
ical in operation, avoiding waste. Perfectly 
safe and automatic. Generators of any capa- 
city. Search Lights, For particulars address 


B. COLT & CO., Dept. Ww, 


3, 5, & 7 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Closing-out Sale Stereopticons, Foeusing Are Lamps, ete., at half- 
price. All goods sold by us are fully guaranteed. 














BEAUTY OF DESIGN, ELEGANCE OF 
FINISH, and SUPERIORITY OF LIGHT 
are a few of the reasons why the 
“B. & H.” Lamp is preferred before 
all others. They always satisfy the 
purchaser. This fact also applies to our 
other productions—Gas and Elec- 
tric Fixtures, Art Metal Goods, 
Fenders, Andirons, e Sets, 
Insist on having ** a& i.’ 

Leading de alers > = re 
Our Little Book, mailed 

es more information. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 22 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 








and this ad. and we will send 
LLAN yous as le 825-ib. new 18! 
high grade RESER- 
VOIR COALAND WOOD COOK STOVE, by byt freight tC. O. D. subject to 
examination. Examine 
it at yourfreight depot 
and it found perfectly 
satisfactory and the 
Greatest Stove Bargain 
you ever saw or heard 
of, pay the freight 
agent our SPECIAL 
PRICE, $13.00 
less the 81,00 se ont 
with order, or $12 
and freight 
charges. THIS 
STOVE IS SIZE No, 
8, Oven is ys 
x11, Top is 42x2 
made from be ~ | 
pig iron, extra large Write for our Bi 


flues, heavy covers; 8] FREE STOVE CATALOCUE 


heavy linings and 

grates, large oven shelf, heavy tin-lined oven door, handsome 
nickel ‘plated ornamentations and trimmings, extra large deep 
Genuine Standish Poreclain Lined Reservoir, handsome large orna- 
mented base. BEST COAL BURNER MADR, and we furnish FREE an 
extra wood grate, making ita perfect be Burner. F a 

with eve stove an 

We Issue a Binding Guarantee wiry ce cate delivery to 
your railroad station. Your local Teal r would charge you 225.00 
for sucha stove; the freight is only about 81.00 for each 500 miles, 


ai Toast 810, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. .(Ine.),CHICAGO,ILL 


WATCH AND wos FOR ONE DAY'S ae 




















Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 

Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 

1 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 

Send your full address by return mail and 

we. will forward the Rluine, post-paid, and 

rge Premium List. No money reqnired. 

BLU INE res on Box D, Concord Junc onus Mass. 


-HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 


\ descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 
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LED” 
had a good lamp, good 
chimney and good oil — 
but it did not have the 


may have 


“ Marshall 


process” WICK 


We want to send you a booklet and free 


sample of our ‘‘ Brown Wick,’’ which will 


not clog or creep. 


The Standard Oil Co. say: “We have made a 
number of careful and exhaustive tests of your 
wick, and feel that we cannot speak too highly 
of its qualities.”’ 


Used by all the leading lamp, stove 
and heater manufacturers, and for 
sale by dealers everywhere. Refuse 
to accept a substitute. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


[Patented in the U. S. and foreign countries.] 
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Every hostess desires that the appointments of her card-party be perfect and that all details for her guests 

comfort and pleasure be observed. Tasteful decorations and a dainty lunch are aids—but the most important 

feature is the cards themselves. Cheap, worn or soiled cards are out of keeping, are annoying to the guests 

and make mis-deals and mis-plays frequent. Good cards make card-parties doubly enjoyable, 

FASHION SERIES PLAYING CARDS are handsome, thin and pliable; deal easily, and are pleasant to handle. Highly enameled and 
polished—waterproof. Outwear inferior brands. They are the cheapest in the end. Hundreds of back designs and colors—enabling 


the hostess to select new, unique and handsome backs—different designs for each table. Embraces Whist and standard sizes—plain 
and fancy faces. Fasnion Sertes No. 1 (Sample pack, plain edges, 50c.; gold edges, 60c.) Fasnion Series No. 2 (Sample pack, 7ic.) 


booklet on “Card Party Novelties,” containing points on how to entertain success. 
WE SEN D R fully, also illustrated = hlet showing 200 miniature reproductions of card backs. Address, 
Department I1, e U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A. 
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The Popularity of 
The Beautiful New Game 









Highest Award World’s Fair 


Catalogue FREE. 
BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





’ 


is Attributable to its Superior Excellence. 
This Charming Game 


is issued in folder form. Size inches square. Litho- 
graphed in three colors, printed on fine, tough paper, mounted 
on heavy cloth board and bound in genuine, fine black cloth. 
ray Le class. Actually worth nearly double other games 
ry is class. 


Is Appropriate for All Persons 


10 years, or older. Is a quiet evening pastime, affording un- 
limited amusement to old and young. A fine mental discipline, 
encouraging forethought and prudence. Just what is needed 
for the refined home. 


[? Guaranteed as represented or money refunded. 
For sale by dealers, or send us the 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
and we wil! forward by mail or express, charges prepaid. 
Order now. Don’t wait for the Christmas rush. 


THE FULLER MPG. CO., Makers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


} Pevrvrurvevvevwywewvuewewvewewvltw«ChtwTwrCrVre Ce Crererere 


ee ee ee ee eee 


ing and everything in its 

ee, poston. as aoscesinis 2° 

top. jes the im. . 
no moret an a good box trunk. 
t . D,, wi of ex- 
amination. Send 2c. stamp for illus- 


F. A. ST 








i a i i i i i i 
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Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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IK Window 
Shades 


To act properly must be mounted on 
good rollers. To get GOOD shade 
rollers buy the 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


They are made by a concern that has 
devoted all its time and energy for the 
past 30 years exclusively to the manu- 
facture of shade rollers, and the auto- 
graph of Stewart Hartshorn on a shade 
roller is a guarantee that it will give 

you no trouble 


Don’t buy the 3 vi ! IN. Un RNS sabe oles 


worthless sort. 


Get only the genuine ayt 
with the autograph of EQHARTSHOR iat 
Stewart Hartshorn on 
the label. 





¢ 





htt ROLLERS. i ego oo opps 3 








tat 





PANTASOTE. 


A Wonderful Material ! 


war PROOF, : oo 4 ae ae 


onmemdé 





REASE PROOF, 
STAIN PROOF. 


Looks exactly like leather 
and costs half as much. 


Unlike the common imita- 
tions of leather, Pantasote 
does not rot, peel, or crack, 
contains no 
rubber, cellu- 
lose, or other 
dangerously If your sweeper 
inflammable r - . " takes up more nap 
substances, ; : 
pre ages ge F - _ dirt, stop using 
fected byheat, 
cold, or cli- 


cae a oe “Royal Blue 
Made in ° , . 
eanard col ae ' Sweepers 
figured. a take the dirt, not 
the carpet, and oil 
themselves. Will 
send you a window 
cleaner and “How 
to Sweep’’ for 
6 cts. postage, 
mentioning this 
publication. 


eat, 


Enough to 
cover a din- 
ing-chair 
seat or foot- 
stool sent for @ Ec. in stamps. 


Sample Free! 5 «16 inches sent for b-cent stamp 


and your upholsterer’s name. 





CAUTION! There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 
The genuine has “‘ Pantasote ”’ stamped on the goods. 


PANTASOTE CO., 
29 


Broadway (Dept. H), New York City. 
RR RR Re RRR Pa 
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ICALDER’S 


Safhon aceous 


fanding Dentin 
yeA othecary’s in 











ns & Cities. Pe 
ftaridard Dentiffrice 
for Joye ars. A 


Albert L.Calder,E% 

















Providence, R.I, 


> Any PROV FB. 1 


lample on regue ft. 





B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK 


Have imported this season an unusu- 
ally fine collection of Art Objects suit- 
able for Holiday, Wedding and Anni- 
versary Gifts—comprising examples of 
Limoges and Vienna Enamels, Dutch 
Silver, Carved Ivory, French Fai- 
ences and Porcelains, Nancy and 
Lorraine Glass, Miniatures on Ivory, 
Enamelled French Bronzes; Oriental 
Subjects in Terra-Cotta; Marble and 
Onyx Pedestals; Dresden, Sevres, 
Vienna, Royal Worcester, Doulton, 
Coalport, and Royal Bonn Wares; Art 
Furniture in Vernis Martin and Ma- 
hogany; Teakwood Stands, Lamps, 
Shades, and Cut Glass, 
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Carriages. 


Fall 
Latest Suggestions, 


To those who appreciate the distinctive in Fine 
Carriage architecture, our latest acquisitions to the | 
Fall series will certainly prove of more than passing | 
interest. 

There is that original cleverness of conception, that 
touch of finish, — luxury of fitments so essential to 
the best interests of Fall driving. 

Inquiries in regard to the finished product will re- 
ceive our best attention. Individual vehicles built to | 
order from private sketches, 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO., 





| 
French's, Summer FERDINAND F. FRENCH, | 
St. (Boston), Car- 
riagesaretheprod-| 83 and 85 Summer St. 

} 


uct of over thirty } 
years’ experience. BOSTON, MASS. | 
NEE NET 1 

DIXONS 2&8 r 


As Like 
as Peas 


are Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils in quality. Invariably 
smooth and tough—never gritt 
nor brittle—they wear more uni- 
formly and last longer than even 
the high- . riced foreign-made 
pencils ‘o provide a_ perfect 
ncil ¥ each particular use, 
e makers of 


Dixons 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


have carefuily studied the needs 
of every class of pencil users. 

If your dealer doesn’t keepthem, § 
send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money 


JOSEPH DIXON ¢ CRUCIBLE Co. ee 
Jersey City, N. J 














| Loaned to Policy dibiore on Policies 
(Life), gk 
Life Insurance in Force, 


STATEMENT — 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1863. [Stock.] Life and Accident Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1898. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Assets (Accident Premiums in the hands 
of Agents not included), ° $22,868,994, an 
| Liabilities, . 19,146,359.04 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, . $3,722,635.12 


July 1, 1898. 


Total Assets (Accident Premiums in the 
hands of Agents not included), ; $24, 103,986.67 
Total Liabilities, . 19,859,291.43 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, . $4,244,695.24 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, . 


Paid to Policy - holders ae nil 
July, 1808, : 


$35,660,940.19 
1,300,493.68 


3,361,705.00 
94,646,669.00 


GAINS. 
6 Months—January to July, 1898, 


$1,234,992.51 
522,060.52 


In Assets, . : ane 
In Surplus (to Policy- holders), ; 


In Insurance in Force (Life De- 
partment only), : 


Increase in Reserves, a os 
Premiums Received, 6 Months, 


2,764,459.00 
705,642.18 
2,937,432.77 





JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J.B. LEWIs, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
33 Nassau Street 
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The forum 


Unquestionably the ablest, most carefully edited, and most compre- 
hensive magazine of its class in the world. 
As a purely impartial organ, it endeavors to discuss a!l important 


questions from many points of view. 
with the brightest minds of this and every other country. 


It brings its readers in touch 
Every field 


of activity is represented, and each and every contributor is a spe- 
cialist and an authority in his or her particular line of thought or inves- 


tigation. 


THE FORUM is entitled to a place in every home. 
Subscription Price, $3 a Year; Single Copies, 35 Cents. 





THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1 Fifth Avenue, New York 





What is a 
Phrenological 
Examination ? 


This question is asked by those who are not acquainted 
with the claims of Phrenology and the method of applying it to 
the living subject. The purpose of a Phrenological Exam- 
ination is to study the Temperament, or constitution in rela- 
tion to health, talent, and character, and how the different vital 
organs are developed and act with each other in the promotion 
of physical and mental harmony and power. Next the Size of 
the Brain and the Quality which the temperament gives it; 
then the developments of the different Groups of Organs— 
those of intellect, perception, memory, reason; those of force 
and energy; those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, 
taste, refinement; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition; those that give social power and affection; and not 
least, though last, the strength and tendency of the moral senti- 
ments. 

We also study and describe the Adaptations and talents of 
each person for given Pursuits, and in which their abilities can 
be used to the best advantage. 

We teach parents how to understand and guard their preco- 
cious children who need prudent care to save them, also how to 


train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their | 


moral and intellectual powers into the ascendant. 


n reaching our conclusions we take into account everything | 
which belongs to the make-up of a person, and in this way confer | 


on men ten thousand dollars’ worth of benefit for a small outlay 
of time and money. 

We have made thousands of Examinations from Photographs. 
Send for “‘ Mirror of the Mind”’ to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 East 25st Street, New York. 
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Wonderful Invention 
Tones Every Organ and Nerve in the§ 


System Every home should @ 
have our New Improved Ther- @ 
mal Vapor Bath Cabinet (re- @ 
cently patented). It opensthe 
several million pores all over 
the body, and sweats out of 
the system all impure and 
isonous matter which causes 
isease. Gives absolute clean- 
liness and without medicine 
keeps the we healthy and 
vigorous. Will cure a hard 
cold and break up all symp- 
toms of typhoid and other fe- 
vers with one bath. Reduces 
surplus flesh; cures rheuma- 
a . tism and all blood,skin, nerve, 
kidney diseases. You will have all the invigorating, 
cleansing and purifying effects of the most luxurious 
Turkish, hot-air or med icated bath at a trifling cost. 
The Rev. J. W. Bailey, D. D., Topeka, Kans., recom- 
mends this Thermal Bath Cabinet highly for nervous 
diseases. S.R. May, Haven, Kas., suffered fifteen years 
with rheumatism. After using our Bath Cabinet a 
short time he was entirely cured. Dr. Wm. F. Hol- 
combe, one of New York’s ablest and best known spec- 
talists, recommends this Cabinet for Bright’s disease 
and all kidney troubles, and also says it is the great- 
est cure known for pneumonia. . 
_ Ladies should have our Complexion Steamer, used 
in conjunction with the Cabinet, in which the face is 
= the same vapor treatment as the body. The only 
armless and sure method of drawing away all im- 
purities, leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. It 
is the only cure for pimples, blotches, and other dis- 
figuring sores and blemishes. Invaluable for the 
successful treatment of Catarrh and Asthma. 
Descriptive Book and Testimonials to all 
whowrite. Special inducements to Agents. 


MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 108 Summit St.Toledo,0. 
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THE SEST OF EVERYTHING. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT | 
The North-Western Limite¢ 


p. m. for St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
at 7.50, Minneapolis at 8.30 and Dulu 
train is electric lighted throughout 
Smoking and Library Car, Privg 
ing Chair Car to St. Paul an 
Car to the Superiors and Du 

Other NORTH-WESTER 
leave Chicago at 8.30 ever; 


Illustrated Booklet 
A 





THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 461 Broadway. 
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Grand Oriental Cruise 


by the Superb Twin-Screw Express Steamer 


AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


Capt. C. Kaempff, of the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


leaving New York on pnw 26, 1899, and returning 


len ( Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche 
The itinerary (Nice), Syracuse (Sicily), Malta, Alexandria (Cairo and 
5 . mex yramids), Jaffa (Jerus: alem, the Jordan and Dead Sea), 
includes : Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Palermo, Naples, 
Genoa, and return to New York. Duration, 67 Days. 
Rates of passage from $450 upward. 

There is no way of reaching these places with greater comfort and safety, avoiding 
innumerable transfers, customs inspections, etc. Passengers can extend their stay in Eure pe and 
return to America later from Hamburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg. 

FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, RATES, ETC., ETC., APPLY TO 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
) New York, 37 Broadway. Chieago, 159 Randolph St. Boston, 70 State St. 
Philadelphia, 337 Walnut St. San Francisco, 401 California St. St. Louis, 100 No. Broadway. 
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AMERICAN 
TRAVELER. Highest-Grade Launches 


are those equipped with 


Daimler Motors 


Launches: We build and carry them in stock 
in all sizes from 16 ft. to 50 ft., single or 
on the New York Central, between New York and twin screw, open or with cabin. 
Yachts: We build them in sizes up to roo ft. 
The largest Motor-power Yachts now afloat are 
spent the past fifteen years abroad. ‘‘ There is built by us, and are equipped with our motor. 
nothing to equal it in all Europe.” Daimler Motors are the simplest, safest, most 
economical, and always reliable marine 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Rail- power. We make them in sizes from I to 
way Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to George 2c H.P 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- > ial . . 
tral Station, New York. For catalogue address 


DAIMLER WANUFACTURING @OMPANY, 


937-945 Steinway Avenue, 
Steinway, Long Island City, N. Y. 











“*T would not have believed that there could be 


such luxury in a thousand-mile journey as I found 


Chicago,” said a distinguished American who had 


x 
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EVERY THURSDAY THE YEAR ROUND. 


The best of Fiction, Poetry, Sketches of Travel, Instructive 
Articles, Comment on Current Events, and Selected 
Miscellany and Anecdotes. 


The_Y outh’s Companion 


Every Week from now to 1900 for $1.75. 


Fror the entertainment of Companion readers during the remaining weeks of 1898, the 
publishers have engaged a number of the most distinguished men and women who 
contribute to periodical literature. 


The Companion for Nov. 3. 
“ Some of My Dogs,” Frank R. Stockton. 
Three Short Stories. 

Notes on Nature and Science. 
Humorous Anecdotes. 
DS LY 


The Companion for Nov. 10. 
“ The Burning of the ‘ Sarah Sands,’” 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Narrow Escapes of Firemen. 
Bits from Biographies. 
Current Events. 
D> L]> 


Tbe Companion for Nov.1 7. 
“ My First Cruise,” Lord Dufferin, 
‘** Two Episodes of the Spanish War,”’ 


J. E. Chamberlin. sip! mates for 1899 will be the best the 
** While the ‘ Two Sisters’ Burned,” anion has ever published. cAmong 
Ray S. Baker. he and more distinguished soldiers, 
**How We Got a Piano,” sailors, statesmen, scholars and story- 
Carrie L. Marshall. writers who will contribute to the fifty- 

>a two issues are: 


Hon. John D. Long Edward Everett Hale. 
The Companion for Nov. 24. br. Marv. jacobi. —_ Bret Harte. 
(Thanksgiving Number.) Henry M. Staniecv. Hayden Carruth. 
. 3 ct ; - Sarah Orne Jewett. Herbert E. Hamblen. 

‘4A New England Girl Seventy Years  W.D. Howells. F. R. Stockton. 

400.” Mary E. Wilkins Gen. Charles King. Hon. Carl Schurz. 

“8% my L. Wurins Andrew Lang. John Burroughs. 
** Old Egypt,”’ J. L. Harbour. Hon. Carrott D.Wright. Prof. N. S. Shater. 


i Stee ; Gen. A. W. Greely. Lieut. R. E. Peary. 
; With illustrations by Peter Newell. Dr.Wm. A. Hammond. Rt. Hon. James Brvce. 
Miscellany and Anecdotes. Poultney Bigelow. Lord Dufferin. 


FREE TO JANUARY, 1899 Those who send 81.75 now, cutting out and inclos. 


* ing this slip or mentioning this paper, will receive 
THE COMPANION EVERY WEEK FROM THE TIME OF SUBSCRIPTION TO JANUARY, 189, 
FREE, and then for 52 weeks, a full year, to January, 190. This offer includes THE COMPAN- 
1ON’S beautiful Calendar for 1899—the richest piece of color-work ever sent out by The 
Companion, and suitable for the prettiest corner in the house. P77 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 
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Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies sent on request. 


—_e MASON & COMPANY, - =- = = BOSTON, MASS. 
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WINTER IN CALIFORNIA 
dina teal, consi When you smoke a pi 
asc noes are < cally | 
cats, leave the Eastern you smoke economically 


‘‘An art worthy the knowledge and practice of a 
wise man."'—WALTON. 


routes for both outward 
and return trips. —smoke 
stop over as long as 
desired at the various 
resorts in California, 
and on the return trip. 
‘The trains can be taken 
at convenient points en mixture 
Railroad and steamship 
tickets to all parts of the 
Circulars on appli- : ? 
cation, State informa- in it and you will have a 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB cool, sweet, wholesome 
Tours and Tickets smoke. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


cities frequently for : ° 

California. Choice of When you smoke. a pipe. 
passenger can 

route. 

world. ne wp —- a Centlemais Smoke 

money, travelers eques 

por y, tra rs’ cheq 

tion desired. 

31 East 14th St., Union Square, West, New York, For Sale Everywhere. 








| 
| 
| 


a a | 


Southern France, Italy, par- | 


ties, Oct. and Nov. and Dec., 
67 days. All included, $495. 
| Mediterranean, Gibraltar, MODELS OF COMFORT 
| Malta, Egypt, Greece (with 
EUROPE or without Jerusalem), 75 is the name fittingly applied to the elegantly 
days, $535 up. equipped passenger coaches, parlor and 
Conducted Round the World, all sleeping cars that make up the trains running 
arties. | -outes. Programs and Tour- between New York, Philadelphia and 
Independent Travel. | ist Gazette, all abovt travel, | Buffalo and Niagara Falls, on the 
All Routes. FREE. 
HY. GAZE & SONS (R. H. Crunden, Gen. Agt.), 113 LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
Broadway, New York; Boston Agency, 201 Washington St.; 
Chicago Agency, 220 So. Clark St. Established 1844. and to complete the enjoyment of a trip that 


] 7 %j A DE POTTER. —by the use of every modern approved 
“ ° appliance in the construction of their cars 
20th Year. that human skill and ingenuity can devise 


A select party will for making these rolling palaces homelike— 
leave New York in January, 1899, for a delightful and com is surrounded by all the creature comforts 
prehensive tour of Egypt, The Nile, Palestine, Syria, attainable in railway travel, the route is 
Turkey, Greece, etc. Inclusive cost. _Unequalled advan- throuth a Yeston of 
tages. Programsfree A, DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, New York. ain 


H I Y 4 A N Cc Unrivalled Scenery.... 
| including historic valleys, mountain heights, 


eee | rushing rivers, and placid lakes. 


All through day trains carry dining-cars, 
‘A UNITED STATES WALL MAP: serving 


A copy of our handsome map 48x34 

inches, printed in colors and mounted ¢ Meals a la Carte —m 

ona roller, will besent to any address on which a passenger may order what he or 

on receipt of 15 cents in postage to she may choose, from a cup of coffee to an 
pay for packing and transportation. P. S, EUSTIS, elaborate meal, and pay only for what is 
? Gen’l] Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. ordered. 


ee Pree For illustrated descriptive books on this 
route or information as to rates of fare, etc., 
“x LAUNCH WORKS. send your address, with four cents in stamps, 
La sya GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. to Chas. S. Lee, 
mil im on fd lew Y 
Oren LAUNCHES pe MONO TTTas New York. 
“MONITOR ‘VAPOR ENGINES. Cata.oevt ron 4Stamrs. Ree eee sesesesesese5e5 
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The Great Arithmetic Machine. 


Ara Cushman Company, Auburn, Me., 
writes: “Would not part with it for three 
times the cost if we could not procure 
another.” 

Scottish Union and National Ins. Co., 
Hartford,Conn., writes: “Our opera- 
tor,while not an expert,is steadily im- 
proving and is now able to accom- 
plish what two men can do mentally 
in the same time.” 

i. Moldenhauer & Son, Creameries, 
Lebanon, Wis., write: “Inclosed we 
send you our check to balance bill 
for Comptometer. If anything is 
worth its weight in gold it is the 
Com ptometer.” 

Will save five times its cost. Already 
hundreds of firms have bought a second 
after buying a first. 











greatly in- 
| creasing the 
ease, speed, and 
| accuracy. Asthe 
type in printing 
| move only half 
las far as in 
| other makes, 
the speed is 
| greatest and the iii ase’ 
touch lightest. teoke 0 the 
| PRINTS LIKE A PRESS—-No blur, no dirty ribbon. 
Call or write to 


THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 
DERBY, CONN., U.S. A. 


| Chicago, 104 La Salle St. London, 104 Newgate St. 

Cincinnati, 409 Walnut St. New York, 273 Broadway. 

Detroit, 165 Griswold St. Buffalo, 106 Seneca St. 

Boston, 147 Washington St. Cleveland, 133-5-7 Euclid Ave. 

San Francisco, 508 Clay St. Dallas, 283 Main St. 

Atlanta, 16 North Pryor St. Reading, 608 Court St. 

St. Louis, 306 North Third St. Baltimore,120 East Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, 1019 Market St. Montreal, 200 Mountain St. 
Washington, 913 G St., N. W. New Orleans, 621-35 Commercial Pl. | 


“As Good as a Waterloo” 


is an expres- 
sion often used 
by the dealer 
who wishes to 
sell an inferior 
sleigh at the 
Waterloo 
price. 

There are 
sleighs as good 
as ours, but 
they cannot be 
bought at as 
moderate a 
price. 

Waterloo 
Sleighs are 


standards of 


excellence in style, finish, durability, and riding qualities. 


WATERLOO WAGON CO.,Lid., - Waterloo, N.Y. 
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, ‘*So Simple it Encourages System.’ 











it is now in use in thousands of Counting 
Rooms, and in the offices of six Govern. 
ments. Insures accuracy, saves 60% of 
time and affords entire relief from 
mental strain. 

The Comptometer is operated by 
Keys alone. No lever to operate. 
Nothing to do but touch the keys, 
By its use addition, multiplication 
and division are performed more 

rapidly than by any other know 
peseeee, either mental or mechan. 

ical. 


Write for 60 Days Trial Ofter. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
§2 to 56 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 





4 
. 
4 
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Por secreere 


Every Business Man 


Banker, Lawyer, Doctor, or 
Dentist, should have the 


“MACEY” CARD INDEX 


for systematically gathering and ar- 
ranging the information necessary to 
the proper conduct of his business. 
An illustrated 68-page catalogue, ex- 
plaining fully, free for the asking. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids,Mich. 


Office Desks and We make complete lines and sell direct 
Library Furniture. from the factory at factory prices. 








one ono @oneocenes 





TYPEWRITERS «53 


RE 
SHIPPED WITH PRIVILEGE OF EBXAMINAT! 
WRITE CATA UE. 


Typewriter Emporium, *2ztcius.°* 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. a trial. 
@uaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page cat. 


HARPER’S CATALOCUE, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps. 
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® Features 


Carriage released in any position. 
Exact registration for ruled forms. 


An incomparably easy and elas- 
tic touch. 


Manifolding without affecting the 
a alignment. 
CALIGRAPH ee : Noise of operation reduced to 


hmneriean Weisel Co, Ox the minimum. 


OUR BOOKMET Mimeograph stencils without 
Ss joey op castle 237 B roadway, removing the ribbon. 


NILL BC MAILED ON REQUEST. a a 
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$94.00 mysins OMA REY! 


desk (direct from the factory), freight prepaid, sent “On 


Approval,” to be returned at our expense if not positively 
the t roll-top desk ever sold at retail at so low a price. 
This desk has raised panels, a closed back, one row of 
oak-front file boxes, 6a//- bearing casters, double deck top, 
solid brass trimmings, an abundance of drawers and pigeon- 


holes. It is made of choice quarter-sawed oak, with a rich 
polish finish—dealers ask $35.00 to $50.00 for asimilar desk. 


PREMIER 


THE MIGHTIEST 
WRITERS ~ 


are those who do the 
actual work in the 
vast correspondence of 
anation. In this work 


SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER 

is equal to scores -of 
pens. The pen has 
given place to The 
Modern Writer, The 
Smith Premier, ws No. 249 
machine typical o , . Z 
Sees Bates le ia | W P F ht ' all points east of the Mississippi and 
provements | e in reight ne orth of South Carolina (points beyond 


on an equal we than ordinary quality, and extremely lew 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE prices are essential for such terms 


The Smith Premior THE FRED MACEY Co., 
Typewriter Co., Makers of -. uae = Library Furniture, 
Syracuse, N.Y, U.S. A. } - ” G Wen zg 
: Letter Files and Card Indexes : | 


factory at factory prices. Ask for complete catalogue 
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“An Evolution | 
” Typewriters 


No. 5—-$35 
No. 7—$50 


* 
The Blickensderfer Mfg. Co., 


Executive Office and Factory 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
New York, = - 182 Broadway. 
Chicago, - 195 La Salle Street. 
Write for Descriptive Circular. 











a A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN. YOUR OFFICE 


YA“ 
3p ve will demonstrate its advantages. 
5 Send for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
y in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


Title to every machine guaranteed. 
; 156 Adams St., Chicago; 


B 1 St., N York 
UR STORES { 38 Bromfield St., Boston; 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 


by purchasing a 


. d . 46 . +h] $ Wellington Typewriter No. 2. 
is that you spare the Search Light Gave For further particulars address WILLIAMS 
Mrc.Co., Ltd., Box 38, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


time to examine the 
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easily 
does 
the 
BEST 
oo WORK 
The New Models of the 


Jemington 
iStandard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 





327 Broadway, New York 











“YOU CAN SHADE WORDS AND 
LETTERS THIS WAY. 


by simply touching a little lever and moving carriage 
back,’ So-simply and quickly done—like everything 
else pertaining to the JEWETT. Every phase of 
utility at the minimum expenditure of labor and time. 


The booklet illustrates and ex- 
plains everything, Write for it. 
Duplex-Jewett Typewriter Co., 
608-612 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE DENSMORE 


“ The World’s Greatest Typewriter ” 
ONLY MAKE WITH BALL-BEARING TYPE-BARS 


Easiest Touch of Keys 
(Where the operator’s work comes.) 

Fastest 

The Most Convenient 


| DENSMORE TYPEWRITER 00. **S2N°vork* ©’ 
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CABOT’S 
_ Creosote Shingle Stains 


Beautifully clear, transparent colorings which sink int 
the wood, bringing out the grain, and producing sof 
deep, ri. effects like velvet. Wear as well.as the be 
paint; cost half as much, to buy or to apply, and 


“Wood tre ated with Creosote is net Subject to dry-rot 
other decay.”—Century Dictionary. 


Send for Stained-Wood Samples and Chart of Color-C: 
binations. Free. 


. SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 73 Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 
__Harny W. Jones, Arcmtect, Minneapolis, Minn. Agents at all Central Points. 























i por WATER 


No Leaks. 


2, 
ee ee se 





quickly corrodes the * 
galvanized iron lining of * 
the ordinary range boiler. : 
A coating of rust forms + 
that collects filth and sed- 
iment which finds its way 
into your food and bath. 


Brown Brothers’ Seamless 
Copper House-Range Boilers = 








VEVVVSTUBSAVIVVA 


ora Dutch effect could be 
very pleasingly brought 


out by using a 


nse yr ~aeng are heavily tinned inside, 


Ornamental Brick 





Our mantels are the nost 

Ras sac sata suitable and most at 
tractive ones made. They 

are exceedingly rich and effective. Our customers say so. 
The mantels don’t cost any more than other kinds, and can 

$ be easily set by local brick-masons. If you are to build or 


always insures 


CLEAN HOT WATER 


Booklet Free on Request. 





make alterations, send for our Sketch- Book, which tells all 
ibout 53 designs of mantels costing from $12 upwards. 


after a design like :§ oo : “2 — giving a smooth surface * 
() onial coc Weheve shoe @| MMMEESM which cannot rust and ° 
; = | 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., RANDOLPH & CLOWES. 


10 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. | ; Box 28, Waterbury, Conn. 
SHS B@®W*W’BVWWVW68 43888000 forfocfonfecfocfocfocfoafecfecfectec-- | 
Deal Direct. Save Dealers’ Profi ts. 


Gem sn." Beaters 


SOLD AT TRADE PRICES DIRECT TO HOUSE OWNERS. 





Heaters, Radiators, Valves, etc., delivered at nearest 
railroad freight station in your city ; or we furnish 
estimates for placing heating apparatus complete. 


We make a specialty of placing heating apparatus in old 
residences without injury to walls, ceilings, or woodwork 
Write to-day for catalogue. References furnished. 


JOHNSON & CO., 84 John Street, N. Y. 
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Mr. Richard Ogden says: ‘Your stains are not only a 
fine preservative for Tian but are much more durable 
than paint. I use them on all my work.’ 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 


English Shingle Stains 


are used by the best architects. Send for sample boards 
and colored plates to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 61! Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


The following firms act as our agents 


H. M. pooune < 0., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
w. HUESTON” 108 Fulton St.; New ¥ ork. 
WW! W, LAWRENCE & Ci >.» Pittsburgh, Pa 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francie < 
o ke 7 ;OWAN P AINT CO. Birt mingh am, Ala 
The L MATTISON Co., Clevela nd, Ohio 
CoRTis & BARTLETT, Linc ‘In, Nebraska. 
HENRY Sei & Co., Baltimore, Md 
GERALD LLOMER, Montreal, Can. 








HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. | 
Some never look well. 
well at first but soon give out be-| 
cause not honestly made. Others. 
look well at first and continue to | 
look well because they are‘honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
igainst all defects that may ever | 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. | 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did our W ork Ww ell. All | The Noiseless Tile as it appears in the kitchen of Mrs. A. 
we ask is that the floors have | § t. Butler, Yonkers, N.¥. Also laid in laundry and billiard- 
reasonable care. We furnish wax | §f cucdisturbing ola toor. Interlocking Rubber Tile makes a per- 
and brushes for keeping floors in | ie eee eae aaeneree Cal ores 
order. We will tell you all about | 
these things if you will write us. 
New York....25 Park Place. | San Francisco. 509 Mark 
Catalogue free. Chicago...-143-148 Lake St. | Philadelphia.» 


St. Louis.210 North rath St. Boston. ... 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N.Y. | Rummosmamemsmanewmenance, il 


PARQUET FLOORS ae Steg 


Give an air of elegance to a home. They do not gather | 
ip the dust, but are easily kept clean and make a home 
more healthful. Carpets and rugs gather up the dust and 
lirt and disease germs. They are dangerous to health. 
Parquet floors are inexpensive and can easily be put down 
in any house, whether old or new. Send for booklet and 
ook into the matter. | 


New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd., 














Interior Hardwood Co., Mfrs., Indianapolis, Ind. | 


PARQUETRY | Wu. 6. Reid & co. 


Hard-wood Floors, Wood Carpet. | 2 W. 33d St., New York, DECORATIV 
Original Designs. Best Work. Moderate Prices. for a 


“MAULE’S SEEDS LEAD ALL” 3 ""yorn™ 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., NEW YORK ' BOSTON 
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“ Your Majestic Combination Coal and Gas Sou: ts the best cooking apparatus I have ever seen or dell and the only Ga 


Water Heater I know of worthy the name.”’—E. E. DICK, Chicago. (See ‘‘ Cost Saving.”’) 


" Best Range mis Best Cook 


Good cooks are useless without the best 
stove. They know the ease, readiness, and 
perfection of gas cooking and stay where 
cooking is easy Intelligent house- 
keepers know this, too. 


Cue Greatest Economy of time, fuel, repairs, 
and kitchen space is secured by using a 


MAJESTIC °*ano'cas” 
COMBINATION RANGE 


All malleable iron and steel, lasts a lifetime, requires 
half the fuel, and heats more water than any other. 
Makes it twice economy for the new housekeeper to 
buy or to replace an old range. Don’t buy old fash- 
ioned ranges without gas combination; gas will soon 
be used everywhere. 

Majestic Combination Coal and Gas Ranges cost 
a little more than coal alone, but give double cooking 
facility. You can cook on both sides at once, and heat 
water on either side for the entire house. 


for gas, —_ 

ur Other Ranges or “voce: 

separately or 

combined, are the best of their kind for their price. 

Our book, ‘‘COST SAVING,”’ tells the M tic 

Combination saving over two stoves separately, our 

own or any other make. Sent free. Send us your 
dealer’s name and the name of stove you use. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 20/4 Morgan St., St. Louis. 





: Small Greenhouses for Amateurs. | Radiator Valves 


If you want a valve that will always work, one 


Stuffing - box, insist on having JENKINS 
BROS’. They are absolutely tight under 
i : any and all circumstances. Cost no more than 





ta any of the imitations. 


5 - that will not stick or bind, or leak through the 
¢ 
4 
¢ 








JENKINS BROS., 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. 


00D METAL Workers 


FRESH FLOWERS EVERY DAY. without steam power can save 
Strongly t uilt of seasoned cypress, well painted, and furnished with time and money by using our 
ni } ij 


» thick glass. Size, 10 ft. x20 ft:; erected complete, with hot- 
heating apparatus, $393.50, plus traveling expenses of work- Foot and Hand Power Machinery 


»¢ added. Write for prices of larger and oat er sizes. Send v3 my , gues— 
to New York office for Illustrated Cate ale woe ue of oe nd jor Catalo, ri 
servatories, Fruitand Vegetable Houses, etc. A—W ood-working Machinery. 


B—Lathes, etc, 
& BURNHAM CO., ; SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
"3 Rew York City, and Irvington, N. Y¥. 672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


PPL LOL LPP Pe 


»body appreciates water 
an those people who, having sanitary appli- 
their houses, find their water supply uncer- 

they had a 
r an Ericsson Hot-Air Pump- 

ing Engine 

puld take the place of uncertainty. Prices 
ed. Catalogue ‘‘H” on application to 


RICSSON ENGINE CO. 


86 Lake St., Chi 
Craig St., Montreal, P.Q. 95 ¢°31 Ny. 7th St, Philadelphia. 
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Copyright, 1898, by THE J. L. MOTT IRON WoRKS. 
BATH-ROOM BARONIAL 
The Imperial Porcelain Baronial Bath is set into the tiled wall,so that no water can splash over and 
run down. The height of the bath is only 21”, making it convenient to get in or out of. Further description, 


likewise of our Imperial Porcelain Lavatories, will be found in ‘‘ Modern Plumbing,” which will be sent on 
application. 








Do You Know 


the convenience of 


Cooking with 
Coal and Gas 


all in one? 


Write to us for our No. 5 Catalogue. 


Plate srs. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


- 84 to 90 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


103 Fifth Avenue, New York. 332 Boylston Street, Boston. 
18-24 Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


ELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


ur Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CROCERS. 
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MNaltNutine 
AN AID TO DIGESTION. 

Malt-Nutrine is the one tonic for persons with weak 
stomachs. It is relished and retained no matter in what 
condition the stomach is. It regulates digestion, gives 
edge to the appetite and strength to the entire system. 
It is the food fuel that keeps the fire of health aglow. 
its use means a gain of from one to two pounds of 
healthy flesh every week. It is the strictly pure extract 
of malt—not “black beer.” Malt-Nutrine is prepared 
by the famous Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, which 
fact guarantees the purity, excellence and merit claimed 
for it. 


An interesting Booklet mailed for the aski 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, 0. S.A, 
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OXYDONOR 








GIVES 
VIGOROUS HEALTH 


READ THIS! 


PROF. I. N. VAIL, 
Editor of the Annular World, writes: | 


| “VICTORY” 


Trade-mark Registered Nov. 24, 1896.) 


(Trade Mark Rexistered Nov. 24, 1396.) 
OXYDONOR APPLIED. 


The Oxydonor, for self - treatment 
causes the human body to attract and 
absorb oxygen from the air. 

The Oxydonor thus causes the nat- 
ural cure of all forms of disease in men, 
women, and children, without medicine 
or electricity. Plain directions with each 
— 

set the genuine made by the discover- 
er and inventor, Dr. H. Sanche. 
ware of imitations. 


PASADENA, CAL., August 5, 1898. 

We want again to commend Dr. 
Sanche’s Oxydonor to our readers. We 
have had sufficient experience in its 
use to know that the doctor’s claims for 
his great discovery are well supported 
and philosophic. 

The reader will also find him an honest 
man and a friend of the afflicted. 


Catalogue of Prices and Descriptive Books sent upon application. 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


2268 St. Catharine St., Montreal, Canada. 








61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
57 State St., Chicago, 111. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


ONSUMPTION 


The beneficial eTect of a high altitude can be ob- 
tained and increased in alow altitude by the use of 
the Shepard Respirator. Permanent cures 
effected all over the East. Invaluable as a 

reventive of Consumption in weak 

ungs, bronchitis, etc. Full information sent 
free on application. Address 


THE SHEPARD TREATMENT, Kittredge Block, Denver, Colo. 
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Our newly discovered and common-sense treatment 
for Guttegios hair is what women have long been hop- 
ing for. Not a solvent, caustic, paste, or pumice. De- 
stroys by absorption. Thousands reading this are scep- 
tical because deceived so often, but every afflicted one 
should have our circular and read it. Sent in plain 
envelope, sealed, on application. 


THE MONOGRAM CO., 107 Pearl Street, New York. 
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are made are a. care should 
be exercised, when prépanute tor drinking, that the 
infusion does not consume more than three minutes. 
This process insures that delightful aroma and 
deliciously sweet flavor for which Japan and Formosa 
Teas are so famous. 
Two-thirds of all the teas consumed in the 


United States and Canada are grown in 
Japan and Formosa. Sold by all Grocers. 





How to Make Japan and Formosa Tea. (orriciat rectre.) 


Use a dry and thoroughly clean earthenware tea-pot. Put in one teaspoon- 
ful of tea-leaves for each cup desired. Pour on required quantity of freshly 

siled water, and let stand from two to three minutes with closed lid. 
Never boil the leaves. Tea-leaves should be kept in tight can or jar, free 
from moisture. 





tC HnEN, 
If you want a pleas- 
ant beverage and a tonic 


ELICAC\. ae a as well, 

Minced chicken, nt ‘ 

seasoned with Mexican | . . ; Drink 
spices,and wrapped in corn | ‘ ‘ 

husks. Unique, delightful. | . 


At grocers. or pound an | ? \ = 9 
Bookier'sen onrenct, Os wn Vans 
TAMALE J 


m= Stout 


| which by reason of its 


‘ingredients is a natural 
| blood - maker — not a 


i e : 2 re ‘ | v- 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup medicine—simply a be 
has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILL- | rage rich in malt ex- 
IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN iauid food 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It tract, a liquid food. 
SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THEGUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and | 1786—- C. H. EVANS & SONS, 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA. Sold Brewers, Maltsters, and Bottlers, 
by druggists in every part of the world. Hudson, N. Y. 

Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 
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BNCENTRATION OF BEEF. 
S ENDURANCE TO THE STRONG 
AND INVIGORATES THE WEAK. 
UNVARYING IN EXCELLENCE, IT IS THE 
WORLD'S STANDARD. 


AT ALL CROCERS AND 
ORUGGISTS. 


NOTE THE BLUE SIGNATURE ON THE JAR. 
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NO SMOKE NO CHIMNEY 
NO SMELL TO BREAK 
Indispensable after its merits are tested. Handsomely made and a 
most powerful oil heater. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund 
ed. When not kept by dealers, will send, freight paid, on receipt of 
5.00, to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 


FREE! Our book of points on stoves and lamps. 


The PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. *osrox™ 


CHICAGO 
Factrorigs: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 





OURNEW BOOKLET 
LOW, Ni al | My MANE 
‘COO )DPHINGS SiO? 


Send us your address on a postal. It will be mailed you 
free. Contains recipes for chafing-dish, and gives new 
ideas on many dainty dishes for luncheons and suppers. 
Tells how to make good things better with 
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are a delight to the palate,a joy 
to the epicure, a relish that is 
wholesome and healthful. They 
are made of the choicest Queen 
Olives, selected with exceeding 
care. The pits are removed by a 
special process, ana the Olives 
are then stuffed with delicious, sweet red 
pimientos and the whole preserved in a sauce 
of peculiar and delightful flavor. A daintier 
morsel never passed human lips.-—~— 


| 
are so called because they are smaller 


; than Pim-Olas, the Olives used being known as 
Eine Manzanillas. The flavor is thought by some epicures 
Ney i} ) ; tobe finer and daintier. Baby Pim-Olas are prepared 


— a > exactly the same as Pim-Olas. 


e 

, is that new and 
unique condiment. 
> Itis made of Queen 
Olives, rare herbs, 
Spices and a delic 
a ee ious Sauce.—— 
We cannot do justice to these table delicies by words 
alone. A taste tells more than a book written on the 
suppect. Try them and see if you ever treated your 
palate to finer or more nourishing relishes.— 

FORKS GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY DEALERS, OR SAMPLE BOTTLE WILL BE MAILED ANYWHERE ON RECEIPT OF 15 ¢. 
SEVILLE PACKING COMPANY. NEw YorRK. 
EXCLUSIVISTS IN OLIVES AND OLIVE PRODUCTS. 


—_ ‘oF me de . Es 5 7 | , TT bring stuffy rooms, restless 
The best art is the simplest truth. Hardy has sleap, nervousness, head. 
dearned to write of things as they are. He has trained | aches, unless you use a 






















himself to write realism that ts art, and art that is 
vealism.—BOSTON JOURNAL. 


Thomas Hardy 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION: 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 
JUDE THE OBSCURE. Illustrated. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
THE WELL-BELOVED. 

DESPERATE REMEDIES. THE WOODLANDERS. 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE. TWO ON A TOWER. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. WESSEX TALES. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. A LAODICEAN. 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVI!LLES. Illustrated. 








| Admits fresh air without draught, and does not chill the 
NEW YORK AND LONDON | room. Invaluable for invalids and those who nurse them. 
| Perfect for steam-heated rooms. Has folding outside cup- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers | siysins sect irom." 2184 any Eadomed by 


108 WATERFORD SCREEN CO., Waterford, N. Y. 
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i — Los Angeles - 
" - in2%Days” :; 
\ Biiex@rlihceaitt 

| = Limited © 

| > Santa Fe Rottte — 


Drawing-room Pullmans. Dining Car. 
Buffet-Smoking Car with Barber shop. 





Te Observation Car with Ladies Parlor. 

ale Vestibatled and Electric-lighted 

rf Throughout: 

: lat “we “ia ‘ > - - 

iit Finer and Faster than Ever. 

; f fh c : ¥ . +f 

Pat Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays 

HE from Chicago. 

Bi ; 

. ay Weltia at me Glaile a) Passengei Oi ita: : 
Hy the Atchison, Topeka & Santa fe Railway 

A ie => &° CHICAGO. Saal ea 

“E 
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SAL AD DRE SSING, 
pork and beans.” 


too 


Send for FREE booklet on “Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” 
Sample, 10 cents. 
E. _R. DURKEE & CO., 


Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. 





; solved. 





! You find it thom ol : Y saw a soldier i in camp the other day using it on 







giving many. valuable and novel recipes for 


139 Water St Street, New York. 





Invalids find 


food repugnant after 


atime. Give one 
On f trial to 
supplies nourishment, () 
but stimulates the appetite 


and never cloys the palate; odor- 

less, tasteless, and may be given without 
patients’ knowledge. Somatose. may be 
taken in milk, tea, soups, wine, etc. 


At druggists’ in 2-0z., %, %, and 1b, tins. 
Also the following combinations : Somatose- 
Biscuit, Somatose-Cocoa, S each 
containing 10. per cent. Somatose. Very convenient 
and palatable preparations. 
Pamphlets mailed by 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF 
ELBERFELD CO., 
40 Stone St., New York. 


Selling agents for Farbenfab- 
— vorm, Friedr, Bayer & 
Co,, Elberfeld. 


which not only 











The best method of 
solution is to dust the 
powder through a dry 
wire sieve on the sur- 
Jace of the liguid in 
which it is to be dis- 
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The Merit 


of absolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has 
brought 


Great 
Western 


to thefirst place in Amer- 
ican Champagnes, and 
enabled it to displace the 
high-priced foreign wines 
in many homes, clubs and 
cafes. 


The vintage offered this 
season is especially dry 
and pleasing. 


} Pleasant Valley Wine Cc., 
SOLE MAKERS, 


Rheims, - N. Y. 















SOLD BY 
H. B. KIRK & CO., N.Y. 
S.S. PIERCE CO., Boston. 
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GASTORIA ; 


For Infants and Children, 
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iM A GLASS OF WATER MAKE AN INVIGORATING AND HEALTHFUL 
DRINK OF SULPHUR WATER 


NATURE'S BLOOD PURIFIER. 





* 

ep SULPHUME is pure sulphur in liquid form, a new chemical discovery K 
Sualphume when taken internally, and applied as a lotion 

will cure any skin disease mankind is heir to. Price $1.00. ¢ 


SULPHUME- SPECIAL Cures Gout, Rheumatism, Kidney and Bladder 
in ye removés Kenal and Vesical Stones, 











and is a wonderful tonic. Price $2 


SULPHUME BATHS “= he taken at home, have all the advantages 
(and more) of the most famous Salphur Springs 


One bottle of Sulphume makes twelve Sulphur Baths 


- SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap in the world made with liquefied 
sulphur. It has no equal for the toilet and the 
bath. Price per box [3 cakes) 75 cents, express prepaid. One cake for trial 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
Gargling with a teaspoonful of Sulphume in a glass of water will cure any 


sore throat 
A lwa S B 0 l ht. Express prepaid to points in the United States, only. 
OUR SUPHUME BOOK 


SENT FREE. 
ee eR eae SULPHUME COMPANY, 113 Marine Building, Chicago. 


Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot. 


Wwitt develop or reduce 
a any part of the body 
Berkshire 

Hills 


A Perfect Complexion Beautifier and 
Sanatorium, 


Remover of Wrinkles 
s=2""CANCER 
TREATMENT OF 









Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ 
THE ONLY 
Electric Massage Roller 
(Patented United States, Europe, Canada) 


* Its work is not confined to the face alone, 


but will do good to any part of the body t 
which it is applied, developing or reducing as 
desired. It is a very pretty addition tc the 
Trade- Mark Registered. toilet-table.""—CAicazo Pribune ; 
* This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all facial blemishes. It is the Ps 
ony Positive remover of wrinkles and crow’s-feet. It never fails to per 
form = that is expected.” "—Chicago Times-Heraild. 


Electric Roller is certainly productive of good results. Ibelieve 
it the went of any appliances. It is safe and effective. 
—HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, New York World. 


FOR MASSAGE AND CURATIVE PURPOSES 
An Electric Roller in all the term implies. The invention of a physician 
and electrician known throughout this country and Europe. A most perfect 
complexion beautifier. Will remove wrinkles, ‘* crow-feet "’ (premature or 
from age), and all facial blemishes—POSITIVE. Whenever electricity is to 
be used for massaging or curative purposes, it has no equal. No charging. 











Will last forever. Always ready for use on ALL PARTS OF THE BODY, 

Tumors, and se Forms of a and — for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Nervous and Circu 
G latory Diseases, a specific. The professional standing of the inventor (you 

Benig n rowth are referred to the public press for the past fifteen years), with the approval 


of this country and Europe, is a perfect guarantee. PRICE : GOLD, $4.00; 
SILVER, $3.00. By mail, or at office of Gibbs’ Company, 953 BROADWAY, 
New YORK. Circular free. 
THE ONLY ane TRIC ROLLER. ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIONS. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE 


INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 
Ne have never failed to effect a permanent 














cure where we have hada reasonable oppor- Copyright. Copyright. 
; | “Can take fund ad AT 2 t "— NM York » 
tunity for treatment. . Auge 4 aes.” Seed tie tottues apy +h Stbject of Fat. pis tome 
Please state your case as clearly as possible | No Dieting. | No Hard Work. 
and our book with complete information will we, sony WERO; Coney Camry CURE 
° or the Permanent uction and Cure of Obesity. 
be mailed free. Address, Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduc- 


tion is assured—reduce to stay. @%.0@a box. Three for 05.08. One 
month's treatment. Mail, or office, 953 }) Broadway, New York. 
“ The cure is based on Nature's laws.""—New York Herald, July 9, 1893. 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams; Mass. 
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SAVE YOUR SKIN 
SAVE YOUR HAIR 
SAVE YOUR HANDS 


ticura 














U 


Cou 


The most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and 
nursery. The only preventive of blotches, pimples, blackheads, 
red, rough and oily skin, red, rough hands with itching palms 
and shapeless nails, dry, thin and falling hair, with itchy, scaly 
scalp, and simple baby blemishes, rashes and eruptions, because 
the only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the PORES. 








: ae eal heat See W shampoos wi Bathe and soak the 
Save Your Skin Fer eolf rsh. best | Save Your Hair ss acm ° | Save Your Hands (itis on sekkits 
. ‘ 4 ’ ( TRA SOA i , 2 j 

and sting E atio ations ‘ , in a strong, hot, creamy lather of CUTICURA 
ay ste 4 " . = - per purest of emollient skin cures, Will clear the | with CUTICURA, greatest of emollient skin 

Aner eatve Vem, Raeee sv Co ~~ a h scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dandruff. cures. Wear, during the night, old, loose kid 
ing, purifying, and refreshing as th with soothe irritated and itching surface ¢ lat gloves. with the finger ends cut off and air-holes 
CUTICURA SOAP, the most effective skin ’ 5 7 Oe | at ie oe palms. For red, rough, chapped, and 









purifying and beautifying soap in the world, as the hair follicles, supply the roots with energy discolored hands, dry, fissured, itching, feverish 
well as purest and sweetest for tuilet, bath, and and nourishment. and thus produce luxuriant | palms, shapeless nails with painful finger ends, 
nursery. hair, with clean, wholesome scalp. this treatment is simply wonderful. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CUTICURA SOAP, 25c. CUTICURA (ointment), soc. 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. British Depot, F. Newbery & Sons, 
1 King Edward St., London, E.C. [4 Send for “ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” a 
book of 64 pages, fully illustrated, mailed to any address, post free. 
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Vin Mariani prolongs Honor to Vin Mariani, Vin Mariani is perfect, 
life, it is wonderful. it restored my health. it drives away the blues. 


Jules Verne. Charles Gounod. Victorien Sardou. 


THE POPULAR TONIC 


VIN 
MARIAN 


MARIANI W 


Nourist Strengthening - Refreshing 


Vin Mariani completely re- For 0 Verwor ta! M en Vin Mariani is a foun- 
formed my constitution, you 


should offer some to the French ) p | icate’ W MT tain of youth, gives life 


and vigor. 


Henri Rochefort. Sickly Children Emile Zola. 


Recommended by all who try it 
Written endorsements from 8000 doctors 


Government. 


Vin Mariani made a Vin Mariani brightens Vin Mariani, exquisite 
new man of me, our faculties, it is pre- in taste, is health, elixir 


Max O’Rell. Bartholdi. Alexandre Dumas. 


Send for Album of Portraits, with endorsements from Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished personages. Write for book, mention this magazine. 


bi as ay wane MARIANI & COo., 52 West 15th St., New York. 
PARIS: 41 Bd. Haussmann. LONDON: 83 Mortimer Street. MONTREAL: 28-30 Hospital Street. 
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White flakes of dandrell in dark hair ¢ or 
falling on black clothes is doubly embar- 
rassing. 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


by curing the scalp disease, of which 
they are symptoms, causes the dandruff 
to disappear, and the hair to stop fall- 
ing, making possible combing or brush- 
ing after being fully dressed. Ask your 
barber about it. 


J. W. Idle, 810 New York Life Bidg., Chicago, says: 

“ I have been so troubled for years with dandruff that the hair was 
fairly crusted to the scalp. Shampooing did no good except for three 
or four days, then the dandruff was as bad as ever. The irritation was 
something terrible, and the hair was harsh, dead and falling out. I used 
two bottles of COKE DANDRUFF CURE, and am now cured.” 





No matter how severe your dandruff, of 
how long standing, or what remedies have 
failed, COKE DANDRUFF CURE is guaran- 
teed to cause the dandruff to disappear, the 
hair to cease falling, and to impel strong, soft, 
thick hair to replace thinned, loosened 
growths. 

One dollar a bottle at druggists or by mail. 
Send for booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


A. R. BREMER COMPANY, 179 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Beware of Imitations. aces 





FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY. 


Natural mineral water. Known for centuries and recom- 
mended by the greatest medical authorities for Stomach 
disorders, Liver complaints, Gout, and Dyspepsia. 


VICHY IN SYPHONS IS NOT VICHY 


General Agency, 220 Broadway, New York. 


apo- 


NATURE’S REMEDY FOR 





A 


Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh. 


resolene is used by physicians as a remed rae reventive in 

Dich nwo Scarlet Fever and aap tee ousendia fectious diseases. 

is prescribed by physicians of note the world over. 

ack Soap physician about it. All drugyiats sell Vapo-Cresclene. 

Send lordescriptive booklet with shgutaeattenteneatate and pricesto, 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 


Schieffelin & Co., U. 8S. Agents. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


In Uric Acid 
Diathesis, 
Rheumatism, 
Gout, Cravel, 
etc. 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, ¢/ 227%: (formerly of Baltimore), Suggester of Lithia as a Solvent for 
Uric Acid, says: 

‘*Nothing I could say would add to the well-known reputation of the BuFFALO LITHIA Water. I 
have frequently used it with good results in Uric Acid Diathesis, Rheumatism, and Gout, and with this object 
I have ordered it to Europe, from Coleman & Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithia is in no form so valuable 
as where it exists in the carbonate, the form in which it is found in Burracg Liruia Water, 
Nature's mode of solution and division in water which has passed through Lepidolite and Spodumene Mineral 
formations,” 








Hunter McCuire, M.D., LL.D., ?7esident and Professor of Clinical Surgery, University Col- 
lege of Medicine, Richmond, Va., says: 

** BuFFALO LirutaA WATER, as an alkaline diuretic, is invaluable. In Uric Acid, Gravel, and, indeed, 
in diseases generally dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary 
potency. I have prescribed it in cases of Rheumatic Gout, which had resisted the ordinary remedies, 
with wonderfully good results. I have used it also in my own case, being a great sufferer from this 
malady, and have derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy.’’ 


Dr. Allard Memminger, Professor of Chemistry, Medical College, State of South Carolina: 

‘*I have used in my own case, and prescribe for others, BUFFALO Liru1a Warer for Uric Acid 
trouble with excellent results, and I regard it as the safest, surest, and most agreeable way of re- 
moving from the system the most pernicious derivative of Urea, Uric Acid, the retention of 
which is followed by so many distressing symptoms, embracing Gout, Calculi, of the Kidney and Bladder, 
Herpetiform Neuralgic affections, cases of Mental Depression and Nervous Irritability and Ner- 
vous Asthma, caused by the irritating action of Uric Acid on the bronchial tubes.’’ 


WATER is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally. It is an undoubted, posi- 
tive remedy for many of the most serious and most common ills that afflict 
mankind. An illustrated book can be procured on request, containing the testimony of the most famous physicians of this country 
and Europe as to the wonderful power of Burraco Litu1a Warer in Gout, Rheumatism, Brights Disease, Gravel, 
Indigestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous Exhaustion, Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and Blood Dis- 
orders, Diseases of Women, etc. Send for the book and judge for yourself. Address 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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Ours little boy, now nearly nine months old, weighs 23% pounds. 
We commenced the use of Mellin’s Food when he was about three months 
old, after using several! other foods, but none seemed to agree with him 
until we used Mellin’s. 1 shall always recommend Mellin’s Food as the 
most perfect food for infants. 
Mrs. Harry W. Street, 
Rowayton, Conn. 


A sturdy, robust, happy childhood is the result of feeding 
a baby on Mellin’s Food. 
Upon request, a sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free of charge. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps for a Year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after. 


On Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 


IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. Our soaps are sold 

entirely on their merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of 

Families Use Them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in 
your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbor’s testimonials. 


THE LARKIN PLAN 


saves you half the regular retail prices; half the cost. You pay but 
the usual retail value of the soaps and all middiemen’s profits are 
yours in a premium ; itself of equal value. 


“Chautauqua” Rocker 
and Reclining Chair. 


Can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by the occupant 
while reclining. Head-rest adjustable. Spring seat. A synonym of 
luxurious ease and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique finish. 
The entire chair is upholstered with corduroy in crimson, old red, tobacco 
brown, blue or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly simple 
in construction and fully guaranteed. 


AFTER THIRTY DAys’ TRIAL if the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, ete., of excellent quality and the 
premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
remit $10; if not, notify us goods are subject to our 
order. We make no char ge for what you have used. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 

If you remit in advance, you will receive in addi- 
tion a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
shipment day after order is received. Money re- 
funded pene if the BOX or PREMIUM does not 
prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The 
transaction is not complete untu you are satisfied. 


(> Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 

tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 

areas of a Combination Box among a few neigh- 
ors, who readily pay the listed retail prices. This 

provides the $10 needful to pay our bill, and gives the 1-4 pase Se ae.. 
young folk the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” 


he wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. | 1-4 Dozen Old English Castile Soap . 


This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


100 Bars “Sweet Home” Soap - 85.00 
For all laundry and homechold'5 purposes ‘it 
has no superior. Large bars. 

10 Bars White Woollen Soap . . «+ -« -70 

perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder (full Ibs.) 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap . 


1-4 Dozen Cream Oatmeal Toilet Soap 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 


1-4 Dozen Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap. 
Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1-4 Dozen Larkin’s Tar Soap. . - 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 
Established 1875. Capital $500,000. 


1-4 Dozen Sulphur Soap . 


1 Bottle, 1 Ounce, Modjeska Perfume. . 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 


1 Jar, 2 Ounces, Modjeska Cold Cream 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap » 
The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost. 
The Premium, Worth at Retail . e 


ALL 10 Actual Retail Value 
FOR © (Premium gratis.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Illustrating 15 
Premiums sent 


Notre—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of excellent 
laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also aly each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know 
they carry out what they promise.— The /udependent, New 
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Huge cauldrons 
heated by steam 


Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘* Franco- 
AMERICAN SOUPS: HOW THEY ARE MADE.’’ A copy of this 
artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


>> The Franco-American Soups are 


without a par. All leading 
grocers sell them. Watch 
for our Trade Mark on each 
package, so as to avoid 
imitations or substitutions. 


The Franco-American Food Co. 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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“TIS THE VIM, SNAP AND SPARKL 
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HAPPY HOURS AT HOME. What can give as much pleasure for so little cost 
—so many evenings of happiness for young and old—as a Good Game? 


The Parker Games 


ARE PLAYED IN A MILLION HOMES. 


They are sold by leading dealers everywhere 
throughout the English-speaking world 


For Merry Winter Evenings, we especially recommend, out of our three hundred games, 








The Battle of Manila, S755 $1.00 


Low-priced edition, 60 cents. 


Realistic Gelf, “saris $3 and $5 
Pillow-Dex, “sui 25 cts. and 50 cts. 
The War in Cuba, (for Boys) a $1.25 


Our Illustrated List mailed free. 
It will materially aid you in making a selection. 


Ask your dealer for 
the PARKER GAMES 


Parker Brothers 
Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Tried and found wanting! The experience of fifty 
years of success is given in a very handsome book, ‘‘ The 
Test of Time,” which we ask the privilege of mailing to 
you. May we? Its purpose is to prevent you from ever 
buying another hair mattress. It will show you that the 
use of hair is out of date, unsanitary, comparatively un- 

comfortable, and outrageously expen- 
sive. It will convince you, with no 
financial risk, that the only kind for 
you to buy is the 


Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic Felt 


Ay VP weyey a » 2 
STAI Ta AL 


fj s AYN | a 

- Salt J AS _f z anf) 
Piyreey Dpiptadai. ~4 . 
eCisb fed “atts rc 


ye 


fm 2 
GELS [ule 
AWA Ut te DUE f Size, 4 feet 6 inches by 6 
=< = enaaetan feet 3 inches, or any other 
i size you desire. If made 
in two parts, socents extra. 
Express charges prepaid 
e anywhere—and back, if it ° 


does not suit. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 1bs., $8.35 Thirty Nights Free Trial. 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., . . . 10.00 om a8 0 tent alt noha ih 
3 feet 6inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 for in the oa a ees if yeu doen't toleve. it te be 
4feet wide, 40 Ibs. . . . 13.35 Se equal tn Cleanliness, Sesontere eer any ,990 
4 feet 6inches wide, 45lbs., 15.00 air mattress ever made, oon F 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. ae a a eee 


Don’t forget to send for pamphlet today. } 





guarantee is on every mattress. 





NOT FOR SALE AT STORES ANYWHERE. OSTERISIOOR & CO. 


Wretched imitations are offered by 
unscrupulous dealers—our name and tog Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches Send for our ui 
, book “ Church Cushions.” MaRK 
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“Peace hastens the Hero’s return; 
A Jubilee awaits his commen. “ 
From Ocean to Ocean, Nation to Nation, 
Rings the praise of America's Conquering Sons.” 


Extract of BEEF ‘ 


—has that rich, beefy flavor,— 
for preparing Soups, Gravies, Sauces and Beef Tea. - ‘ 
GOOD FOOD is the SINEW of WAR. 
Power of body underlies power of mind; both are essential to success, 


Armour’s Army and Navy Art Calendar for 1899 
now ready for distribution 
Consists of six 1ox12 sheets, artistically printed in twelve-colors on. fine art paper, 


bound with red, white and blue silk ribbon. The original sketches were painted from 
life this year and most beautifully present the sentimental part of Soldier Life. The 
illustrations here printed show their composition and treatment, “We have 500,000, but 
with ten million American Ladies and all wanting one, they will. net last long. We 
advise your early request. Send six 2 cent stamps to cover mailing and -postage- 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO, 





ARMOUR'S 


























BURNETT’S 


VANILLA 


EXTRACT. 


At this time when there are so many spurious 
imitations of this most delicious flavor sold — 
and cases of sickness reported from the use of 
bad and poisonous flayors—everyone should 
insist on having a FLAVOR for FOOD that is 
true to its name. 


PURE AND STRONG. 


BURNETT’S VANILLA 


made from the best quality of Mexican Vanilla. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & C's 


6 Breakfast 


pees: 
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(Oca. 


THE STANDARD FeR 
PURITY AND 
EXCELLENCE.... 


TRADE-MAKK, 


Costs less than one cent a cup 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package, 


Walter Baker & Co. tt. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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Will not caus 
the skin to 


roughen Taae.ve 








A PERFECT 
ART-PREDUCT 


EVOLVED FROM THE COMBINATION 
OF THE BEST MATERIALS, THE MOST 
FAULTLESS WORKMANSHIP, THE HIGH: 
EST ACOUSTICAL SKILL AND RIPE EX- 
PERIENCE IN PIANO BUILDING COVER: 
ING NEARLY TWO THIRDS OF A CENTURY. 


W" KNABE & CO. 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORK , WASHINGTON. 
LYON & HEALY ~CHICAGO. 
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